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OLD  STORY 

By  ROBERT  A.  SCOTT 

I  lonely  ride  through  the  foothills  of  the  J  irginia  mountains 
to  a  lovers'  reunion — an  old  story ,  told  in  a  new  and  skillful 
manner  by  one  of  the  Archive's  best  contributors. 


Idrovk  fast,  nervously,  lidding  the 
wheel  lightly  and  turning  it  in 
short,  jerky  ares.  I  edged  around  an 
oil  truck  and  saw  the  driver  as  I 
passed.  lie  sat  stolidly,  eyes  fastened 
on  the  black  and  white  concrete. 
There  was  a  kinship  of  loneliness  be¬ 
tween  us  for  a  moment — passing, 
passing — ships  that  pass  in  the  night. 
His  headlights  flared  briefly  in  my 
mirror  and  then  were  gone  as  I 
turned  a  curve. 

It  was  only  a  little  after  eight,  but 
there  was  almost  no  traffic,  nothing  to 
occupy  my  eyes  or  mind  except 
thoughts  of  her  and  remembered 
visions  of  her.  Long  white  concrete 
miles,  covered  by  snaky  tar  lines. 
Xow  and  then  a  filling  station  or 
roadhouse,  with  its  cluster  of  cars, 
rose  along  the  highway — an  island  of 
light.  The  miles  passed  slowly,  too 
slowly ;  I  was  out  there  beyond  the 
glow  of  the  headlights,  my  mind  rac¬ 
ing  ahead.  It  would  have  been  a  re¬ 
lief  to  run.  to  shout,  to  sing  to  get 
rid  of  the  tightness  in  my  stomach. 
I  sang  a  little  blues,  making  it  up 
as  I  went  along. 

“I  love  to  see  the  pine  trees  shinin’ 
in  the  sun, 

Yes.  I  love  to  see  the  pine  trees 
shinin’  in  the  sun, 

T  was  born  in  ol’  Virginy,  goin’  back 
there  on  the  run.” 

T  sang  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  making 
up  verses,  remembering  some. 

“I'm  goin’  up  on  the  mountain  to 
watch  the  sinkin’  sun, 
f'an't  find  nobody  else  to  love  me 
like  my  lovin’  daddy  done. 

I  never  miss  the  sunshine,  I’m  so 
used  to  the  rain.  ...” 

1  sang  until  I  ran  out  of  verses.  And 
some  of  the  tension  was  gone  for 


awhile.  But  as  the  miles  slipped 
away,  the  muscles  just  under  my  ribs 
tautened  again  with  the  thought  of 
seeing  her,  of  hearing  her  voice,  of 
touching  her  face,  of  kissing  her  and 
feeling  her  arm  tighten  across  the 
back  of  my  neck.  Eight  months  now 
since  I'd  seen  her;  I  couldn't  remem¬ 
ber  what  her  voice  sounded  like. 

Eight  months — our  letters  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Bob  Hope  and  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  and  “ — darling,  I  miss  you  hor¬ 
ribly.” 

“Pictures  of  growing  spring  and 
farms  and  homes, 

With  the  fourth-month  eve  at  sun¬ 
down  and  the  gray  smoke  lurid 
and  bright. 

With  floods  of  the  yellow  gold  of  the 
gorgeous,  indolent,  sinking  sun. 
...  In  the  distance  the  flowing- 
glaze  .  .  .  with  a  wind  dapple  here 
and  there  .  .  .  and  the  city  at 
hand  .  .  .  and  all  the  scenes  of 
life  .  .  .  and  the  workmen  home¬ 
ward  returning.” 

Funny,  I  couldn’t  remember  that, 
the  last  was  jumbled,  indistinct  in  my 
mind.  I  thought  of  the  afternoon  in 
the  library  I  copied  that  from  a  worn 
old  copy  of  “Leaves  of  Grass” — 
why?  It  expressed  nothing  of  love  or 
faithfulness  or  devotion  as  lovers’ 
poems  are  supposed  to.  Maybe  I  was 
in  love  and  the  sun  slanted  through 
a  high  window.  Anyway  it  was  some¬ 
thing  I  had  lost,  a  symbol,  something 
I  wanted  to  find  again,  tonight. 

The  white  highway  unrolled  under 
the  lights  of  the  car.  I  looked  at  my 
watch — a  quarter  of  nine.  I’d  said 
9:30  on  the  phone.  I’d  driven  too 
fast — what  the  hell — I  didn’t  Avant  to 
rush  her.  I  pulled  into  a  roadhouse. 

It  was  still  early  and  there  was 


plenty  of  room  to  park.  A  long,  low 
building,  still  fairly  white,  two  gas 
pumps  in  front,  a  lighted  sign:  Drink 
Coca-Cola  at  the  SPRING  INN— Beer 
in  red  neon. 

I  went  in  and  sat  on  a  stool  near  the 
end  of  the  counter.  I  lit  a  cigarette 
before  the  man  came  out  of  the  kitch¬ 
en.  He  was  big  and  bald,  with  a 
belly.  “What’ll  it  be?”  he  said. 

“Ham  and  egg  sandwich  and  a 
cup  of  coffee.”  He  went  back  to  the 
kitchen.  In  the  next  room  there  was 
a  juke  and  a  few  couples  dancing — 
There’s  a  Star-Spangled  Banner  Wav¬ 
ing  Somewhere.  I  went  in  and  played 
a  scratched  copy  of  Don’t  Be  that 
Way  by  Goodman.  I  got  back  on  the 
stool  and  the  man  came  in  with  the 
sandwich.  He  set  the  coffee  on  the 
counter  and  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
edge.  “Where  you  stationed,  Ma¬ 
rine  ?  ’  ’ 

“Down  at  Duke,”  I  said.  “Duke 
University.” 

“You  goin’  to  school  there?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  pretty  good  set-up. 
I  got  a  boy  that’s  ...” 

“Yeah,  a  pretty  good  set-up.” 

I  dropped  the  money  on  the  coun¬ 
ter  and  walked  out.  I  was  tired  of 
hearing  what  a  good  set-up  it  was. 

It  was  cold  in  the  car.  I  turned 
on  the  heater  and  felt  the  warmth 
flow  past  my  ankles.  I  still  had  15 
minutes  to  cover  a  couple  of  miles, 
but  I  drove  fast.  The  sense  of  ur¬ 
gency  returned  and  I  hit  sixty  down 
the  long  last  hill.  It  was  nine-twenty 
when  I  swung  through  the  gray  stone 
gates  of  the  school,  up  the  long  drive, 
with  the  leafless  trees  on  each  side, 
into  the  main  quadrangle. 

I  drove  slowly  around  the  narrow 
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asphalt  road  and  into  the  small  court 
between  two  buildings,  which  was  re¬ 
served  for  visitors’  cars.  1  got  out, 
pulled  down  my  blouse,  straightened 
my  belt,  and  walked  out  the  drive 
onto  the  campus.  There  was  ..  moon, 
almost  full  and  it  silvered  tin  ene, 
the  long  sidewalks,  making  paiL> 
of  the  lawn,  the  huge  old  trees,  the 
brick  buildings,  lights  in  the  win 
dows,  warm-looking.  I  walked  across 
the  campus  toward  the  main  dormi¬ 
tory  where  her  room  was.  The  sound 
of  a  radio  came  from  an  upstairs 
window  and  a  girl  laughed.  I  felt 
different  now;  still  excited  but  the 
tenseness  was  gone ;  instead  there  was 
an  elation  that  was  half  calmness, 
half  pure  joy.  I  whistled  a  little,  half 
under  my  breath — “life  would  he  so 
sweet,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
street” — only  a  little  while  now. 

“Miss  Shirley  Clarke,  please.”  The 
girl  got  to  her  feet  languorously ; 
“Yes,  sir,”  she  said.  Her  voice  was 
flat,  bored,  the  story  was  too  old  to 
her.  I  watched  her  hips  idly  as  she 
walked  up  the  stairs.  I  sat  down  on 
the  uncushioned  settee  against  the 
wall  and  reached  for  a  cigarette.  I 
put  it  between  my  lips  and  realized 
there  wasn’t  an  ash  tray  in  sight.  I 
settled  down  to  wait. 

She  walked  down  the  steps  not 
quickly,  not  slowly.  Her  heels  clicked 
on  each  step.  She  was  saying,  “Hello, 
darling,  it’s  wonderful  seeing  you 
again.”  Her  eyes  took  in  the  uniform. 
T  stood  in  front  of  her  for  a  moment 
not  saying  anything.  My  eyes  had 
been  hungry  for  a  long  time — her  hair 
golden  and  feathery  around  her  face, 
the  softest  hair  in  the  world — her 
eyes,  between  gray  and  green — the 
softness  of  her  skin,  the  fullness  of 
her  lips.  She  was  wearing  a  black 
dress  with  a  low  neck — I  could  see 
the  beginning  of  the  ‘deft  between 
her  breasts. 

“Is  it  darling,  is  it  possible  that  a 
dazzling  creature  like  you  could  be 
glad  to  see  me?”  I  almost  whispered 
it,  smiling  a  little.  “Well,  the  man¬ 
power  shortage,  you  know.”  She 
laughed — she  was  wonderful  when 
she  laughed — but  I  didn't  notice. 
She  had  forgotten.  It  used  to  he  “I’m 
madly  in  love  with  you,  didn’t  you 
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know  that?” — kidding,  but  meaning 
it  in  her  eyes.  Well,  how  could  you 
expect  her  to  remember  that?  It 
didn’t  mean  anything  anyway. 

“Look,  darling,  can’t  we  drive 
somewhere  ?  ’  ’ 

“Maybe  later.  I  want  you  to  meet 
some  of  the  girls.” 

Downstairs,  into  a  long  low  room, 
cigarette  smoke,  noise,  bridge  games 
in  every  corner.  Then  dancing — 
Larry  Christian  this  is  Jane  Little 
— freckled-girl-with-big-personality— 
she  thinks.  Betty  Green.  Betty  tall- 
brunette-with-sexy-eyes. 

It  seemed  forever ;  it  was  about  an 
hour.  “Shirley,  let’s  get  out  of 
here.” 

“Oh — all  right.” 

Outside  it  was  clear  and  cold.  I 
took  her  hand  and  we  walked  along 
the  sidewalk,  splotched  with  moon- 
shadows.  I  breathed  deeply,  the  cold 


air  searing  my  nose  and  throat.  We 
came  into  the  darkened  court  and  to 
the  car.  She  got  in  and  T  closed  the 
door,  then  went  around  and  slid 
under  the  wheel. 

“Do  you  want  a  cigarette?" 

“Um*” 

I  lighted  two  and  gave  her  one. 
We  smoked — she  seemed  uneasy, 
searching  for  something  to  talk  about. 
The  silence  we  used  to  share,  I 
couldn’t  help  remembering.  I  could¬ 
n’t  understand.  I  was  uncertain.  It 
was  as  though  I  were  meeting  her  for 
the  first  time.  I  reached  across  and 
crushed  out  my  cigarette;  I  noticed 
that  she  hesitated — then  put  out  hers. 
It  had  been  our  little  ritual,  better 
than  words,  a  bridge  for  awkward¬ 
ness.  I  waited  for  her  to  turn  and 
lie  back  across  my  lap,  waited  for  the 
sound  of  her  sighs,  moonlight  across 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


And  Again  tlie  Mists 

By  BARBARA  TAUESCH 

Hr  teas  afraid  of  the  lights  through  the  mists ,  and  his  pal  had 
to  find  a  nay  to  deal  with  his  J'ear.  You  will  like  this  story  of 
two  American  soldiers  in  England. 


The  smoke  would  settle  in  heavy 
drifts  around  the  tables  in  the 
small  wood-paneled  pub,  until  some¬ 
one  would  get  up  and  walk  around — 
then  it  would  all  spread  out  through 
the  room.  It  was  warm  inside,  and 
the  smell  of  beer  filtrated  everywhere 
with  the  smoke.  The  boys  in  uniform 
sat  crowded  on  chairs,  tables,  even 
the  floor — talking  in  groups,  or  else 
just  sitting  alone  and  quiet.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  some  laugh  would  be 
heard  above  the  hum  of  conversations 
and  rattling  dishes,  or  a  “Blimey, 
Cocky,  another  beer  ’ere.” — For  the 
American  boys  quickly  caught  on  to 
the  English  accent,  and  used  it  when 
talking  to  the  bartender,  an  English¬ 
man  who  had  a  sense  of  humor  and 
eyes  to  match  and  who  never  got 
ruffled  even  when  the  Yanks  kidded 
him — and  they  did  constantly. 

If  one  listened  hard  enough,  one 
could  hear  continually  the  drone  of 
pursuit  planes,  either  on  the  ground 
being  warmed  up,  or  in  the  air  cir¬ 
culating  low  over  the  base  across  the 
dirt  road  from  the  pub.  But  no  one 
stopped  to  listen — the  drone  of  motors 
was  like  breathing  to  these  boys,  and 
they  paid  no  more  attention.  Only 
once  in  a  while  when  a  motor  would 
sputter  and  cough  would  there  be  a 
few  boys  whose  heads  would  lean  for¬ 
ward  a  bit  more  or  who  would  for 
an  indefinable  second  stop  short  his 
beer  on  the  way  to  his  lips — but 
then  the  motor  would  pick  up,  and 
the  faces  would  relax,  the  beer  find 
its  way  to  the  lips.  An  outsider 
would  hardly  have  noticed  any 
change  in  the  features  or  actions 
of  these  boys  at  intervals,  for  the 
different  tempo  of  motors  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  wasn’t  easy  to  distinguish. 
There  was  one  boy,  Jim  Whitlock, 


who  seemed  to  be  listening  for  some¬ 
thing  all  the  time,  though  he  took 
part  eagerly  in  the  conversation  with 
the  seven  or  eight  other  boys  around 
the  table.  He  seemed  very  nervous, 
but  that  was  his  usual  manner,  and 
the  labels  lie  had  pulled  off  his  beer 
bottles  were  torn  and  strewn  over 
the  edge  of  the  table  in  small  pieces. 
He  had  a  quick  smile  that  lighted  up 
his  whole  face — a  smile  that  made  him 
look  terribly  boyish  with  his  sandy 
hair  and  clear  blue  eyes.  He  Avas 
slight,  and  his  thin  bony  fingers  were 
always  busy  handling  the  bottles, 
turning  them  round  and  round,  or 
running  along  the  smooth  cold  sur¬ 
face. 

“And  remember  the  time  Ave  tried 
to  get  the  clapper  of  the  bell,  Dick?” 
A  dark-haired  boy  laughed  as  he  said 
that,  and  the  boy  next  to  him  laughed 
too.  They  had  gone  to  college  to¬ 
gether  and  suddenly  found  themselves 
stationed  in  the  same  air  base  here  in 
England.  Amazing  coincidents  were 
happening  all  over  this  war.  This 
group  of  boys  had  been  talking  to¬ 
gether  for  the  past  hour  and  a  half — 
it  was  a  habit  of  theirs  to  get  to¬ 
gether  right  after  bringing  in  their 
pursuits  from  over  Europe,  and  to 
talk  about  the  raid,  then  about  Ameri¬ 
ca — anything  about  it — Adirondack 
trails — automobile  wrecks — skyscrap¬ 
ers — chocolate  milk  shakes.  They 
all  kneAv  one  another’s  past  well,  vet 
there  Avas  always  something  new  to 
talk  about — something  that  one  had 
forgotten  until  just  then.  And  now 
the  two  boys  were  describing  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  their  freshman  year.  It  was 
funny  now,  though  they  hadn ’t 
thought  so  at  the  time,  they  Avere  so 
scared  of  being  caught  by  the  upper¬ 
classmen.  it  had  been  kind  of  misty 


out,  Dick  said,  and  they  had  to  climb 
the  Ivy  A’ines  outside  the  locked  tower, 
having  had  some  other  freshmen  at 
various  posts  of  warning. 

“All  was  O.K.,  and  we  had  the 
clapper  and  were  starting  down,  when 
we  heard  the  signal,  and  looking  over 
the  campus,  Ave  could  see  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  two  flashlights  bobbing  in  the 
mist — upperclassmen.  ’  ’ 

Jim’s  fingers  were  white  at  the 
knuckles  as  he  clutched  the  bottle  in 
front  of  him.  He  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  looking  keenly  at  Dick.  His 
forehead  Avas  moist.  Dick  stopped 
talking,  and  they  all  looked  at  Jim  in 
astonishment. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

Jim  didn’t  move  for  a  feAv  seconds. 
Then  looked  at  the  other  boys  as  if 
he  were  suddenly  waking  up.  He  sat 
down  again  slowly,  and  a  nervous 
smile  flickered  over  his  face. 

“Sorry — guess  I  thought  that  I 
heard  a  plane  go  down  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.” 

The  others  listened,  but  there  Avas 
only  the  regular  drone  from  outside. 
No  one  else  had  heard  anything. 

“Go  on  with  your  story — did  they 
catch  you?”  Jim’s  Amice  was  casual, 
but  his  fingers  were  still  tight  around 
the  bottle. 

“They  didn’t  catch  us  because  we 
slipped  in  a  window  of  the  tower,  and 
they  didn’t  see — ”  His  Amice  A\mnt 
on  as  he  told  what  happened.  Jim’s 
eyes  Avere  on  his  face,  and  he  laughed 
when  the  others  laughed,  but  his  fin¬ 
gers  Avere  more  nervous  than  before. 
Ted,  one  of  the  other  boys,  Avas  Avatch- 
ing  him,  and  later  when  they  were  all 
walking  towards  their  barracks,  Ted 
spoke  to  him. 

“Jim — you’re  just  about  done  in. 
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Why  don’t  you  apply  for  a  furlough? 
You  need  the  rest.” 

They  were  walking  slowly — the  two 
of  them  slept  in  the  last  barrack,  and 
all  the  other  boys  had  dropped  off  at 
their  own  rooms.  It  was  a  clear  night 
— stars  clear,  and  the  moon.  One  by 
one  the  landing  lights  went  off,  and 
the  stars  shone  brighter  with  no  com¬ 
petition. 

‘‘I  don’t  know  anybody  to  go  see.” 

‘Won  don’t  have  to  go  see  anyone. 
Rent  a.  bike  and  make  a  tour  of  the 
country.  Just  get  away  from  all  this 
for  a  while.”  lie  indicated  the 
shadowy  hangers,  the  barracks,  the 
bare  earth  of  the  field. 

‘‘I  don’t  like  to  be  alone.” 

‘‘It  wonld  probably  do  yon  a  lot 
of  good.  But  if  you  want  people, 
why  not  go  to  a  large  town  or  city? 
You  could  easily — ” 

“It’s  no  use,  Ted.  I’ve  got  to  be 
with  people  I  know — I ’ve  got  to  have 
something  definite  to  keep  me  busy, 
to  keep  me  thinking — I’m  not  taking 
any  furlough.” 

And  they  didn’t  talk  about  it  any 
more  that  night. 


It  wasn’t  until  several  days  later 
that  Jim’s  manner  confirmed  Ted’s 
idea  that  he  needed  rest.  It  wTas  a 
clear  day,  and  the  two  of  them  had 
decided  to  walk  to  the  nearest  village 
— about  two  and  a  half  miles  down 
the  road.  They  had  known  each  other 
for  about  six  weeks  now,  and  they 
liked  doing  things  together.  Ted 
liked  Jim — he  was  quiet,  yet  very 
congenial  and  sincere.  Jim  never 
had  said  much  to  anyone,  not  even 
to  Ted,  about  what  lie  had  done  in  the 
States.  He  shrugged  it  off  with  one 
of  his  quick  smiles,  saying  that  he  had 
had  the  ordinary  routine  life — gram¬ 
mar  school,  part  of  high  school,  then 
working  in  a  grocery  store.  His 
mother  and  dad  had  died  when  he 
was  in  high  school,  and  he  didn’t  want 
to  bother  with  his  relatives,  so  later 
he  just  wandered  around  the  country 
on  his  own  before  enlisting. — “Just 
an  ordinary  life — nothing  unusual  or 
special.''  He  seemed  bound  up  in  the 
present,  and  always  was  going  out  of 
his  way  to  be  altruistic. 

The  two  of  them  had  started  off 


early  in  the  morning  with  the  whole 
day  before  them — they  didn’t  have  to 
report  back  at  the  field  until  eleven- 
thirty  that  night.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  Jim  wanted  to  go  to  Church,  so 
they  went  in  the  one  at  the  village. 
It  was  very  old — lots  of  ivy,  and 
plain.  Ted  wondered  how  a  fellow 
as  nervous  as  Jim  could  stay  quiet  so 
long,  kneeling  on  the  hard  stone  floor 
with  his  head  in  his  hands.  They 
had  arrived  at  the  Church  early,  and 
Ted  walked  around  a  bit  looking  at 
the  inscriptions  along  the  walls  and 
at  the  statues,  while  Jim  still  knelt. 
Then  the  service  began,  and  still  Jim 
had  remained  pensive  and  attentive 
throughout — his  hands  relaxed  and 
quiet  in  his  lap. 

Afterwards  they  had  dinner  at  a 
weather-beaten  Tavern.  Slowly  Jim 
had  become  again  more  talkative  and 
again  regained  his  nervousness.  His 
fingers  began  again  to  handle  the 
glasses,  the  silverware  when  waiting 
for  the  food,  and  his  smile  flickered 
back  and  forth  on  his  face.  Ted  told 
him  again  that  he  should  take  a  fur¬ 
lough,  but  Jim  insisted  that  he  didn’t 
have  any  place  special  to  go.  “I  just 
couldn’t.  Don’t  ask  me  to,  Ted.” 

They  began  talking  about  the  night 
before  when  it  was  foggy  and  dismal 
— a  fine  grey  mist  blowing  from  all 
directions.  The  bunch  had  all  come 


in  about  six  o’clock  from  across  the 
channel,  and  had  all  gone  to  the 
Pub.  Jim  had  turned  in  early  with 
a  headache,  and  the  rest  had  taken 
in  a  show  at  the  Army  center — noth¬ 
ing  very  exciting  about  the  evening, 
and  Ted  was  just  mentioning  it  to 
Jim.  He  happened  to  speak  of  the 
odd  effect  the  lights  in  the  distance 
made  through  the  mist  as  they  came 
out  of  the  theater.  Jim  suddenly 
burst  out  with  “Damn  it,  Ted,  shut 
up!” 

And  Ted  did  shut  up — not  from 
the  command,  but  from  surprise. 

Jim’s  quick  grin  came  on  his  boy¬ 
ishly  serious  face,  and  he  apologized. 

“Sorry — just  a  queer  habit  of  mine. 
Guess  you’ve  already  noticed.  If 
you  haven’t,  I  don’t  know  who  has. — 
I  can’t  stand  even  to  think  about 
flashlights  through  the  mist — now  any 
kind  of  light  through  the  mist  gets 
on  my  nerves.  Damn  its  heavy  grey¬ 
ness!  I  can’t  stand  much  more  of 
this  climate.”  His  words  came  quick¬ 
ly  and  in  spurts,  and  Ted  looked  at 
him  hard.  Remembering  back,  he  re¬ 
called  how  Jim  usually  would  make 
some  excuse  to  be  near  bright  lights 
and  inside  of  houses  on  nights  when 
it  was  misty.  And  if  he  did  go  out, 
how  he  would  walk  quickly  through 
the  misty  night,  his  head  low,  bis 
breath  in  fast  pants.  They  had  never 


‘ — So  you  don’t  know  anything  about  seamanship.  .  .  .” 


«  0  » 


paid  much  attention  to  it  because 
most  of  them  disliked  the  mist  too — 
only  one  or  two  of  the  group  would 
sometimes  suggest  taking  a  walk  on 
such  nights,  and  only  a  very  few 
would  go  along  with  them — but  never 
Jim. 

Ted  didn't  say  anything,  and 
neither  did  Jim.  But  ever  after  those 
few  words  that  Sunday,  Ted  felt  pro¬ 
tective  towards  Jim — he  seemed  so 
young,  and — helpless  in  a  way,  and 
he  never  got  letters  from  home.  Ted 
didn't  understand  Jim's  strange 
reaction  to  mist  and  lights,  but  lie 
thought  it  best  not  to  pry  in  Jim’s 
feelings  too  much.  And  besides  there 
was  enough  around  the  base  to  keep 
him  busy  thinking  of  other  things — 
new  recruits  were  always  coming  in — 
and  these  past  two  weeks  had  been 
busy  training  the  boys,  being  sent  out 
on  the  daylight  raids. 


It  was  night- — and  again  the  mists 
of  England  were  settling  around  the 
base.  Jim  and  Ted  were  walking 
along  the  main  field — just  the  two  of 
them — when  far  away  at  the  other 
end  could  be  seen  someone  walking 
with  a  flashlight.  The  rays  were 
softened  by  the  mist,  and  gave  an  odd 
effect.  Jim  had  seen  it  at  the  very 
first,  and  he  pointed  it  out  to  Ted. 
Ted  spoke  to  him,  telling  him  to  see 
if  he  could  look  straight  at  it  and  for¬ 
get  he  ever  had  any  kind  of  qualm. 
•So  there  they  stood — the  rest  of  the 
field  dark  except  for  the  lights  from 
the  barracks  windows — and  all  quiet 
except  for  the  faint  bursts  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  laughter  from  a  group  of 
boys.  Somewhere  on  the  right  a  boy 
was  playing  an  accordian,  quietly  and 
slowly. 

Jim’s  voice  was  low.  “Ted — it’s  no 
use — let’s  get  inside.” 

“You’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  this  fool¬ 
ishness  sometime,  Jim.  You  know  it’s 
silly.  Xo  one  will  hurt  you. — I’m 
telling  you,  Jim — listen  to  me — it 
can’t  hurt  you.” 

Jim’s  eyes  were  in  the  light — he 
was  trembling,  and  his  fingers  were 
pulling  at  a  button  of  his  uniform. 
It  came  off  in  his  hand,  but  he  didn’t 
notice,  and  kept  pulling  at  the 
threads.  His  throat  made  drv  sounds. 


And  the  flashlight,  bobbed  closer  and 
closer. 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  bolted. 
Ted  grabbed  him  by  1  lie  arm  hard. 
His  voice  was  sharp  and  definite. 
"C'mon  kid — let’s  get  in  here  and 
talk  it  out.”  lie  pulled  him  along, 
and  they  both  half  ran,  half  walked 
towards  the  Pub.  There  was  a  corner 
booth  vacant,  and  they  sat  down. 

The  hum  of  voices  became  lost  in 
the  smoke  and  background,  and  they 
drank  beer  after  beer,  and  sometimes 
Ted  had  to  lean  over  the  table  to 
catch  the  lowness  of  Jim’s  voice. 

Thirty  minutes  —  sixty  —  maybe 
more — Ted  didn’t  know.  All  he  knew 
were  the  facts,  spurted  out  over  and 
over  again — repeated  like  a  broken 
record ;  the  traveling  from  place  to 
place,  no  matter  where — gust  Jim  and 
Tom  Peterkin  together.  The  learning 
how  to  pick  locks,  how  to  slip  in  and 
out  of  houses  and  stores  quietly,  and 
finally  the  decision  to  break  into  a 
large  carpeted  house  in  some  small 
country  town.  The  fumbling  noisless- 
ly  at  the  lock  of  the  safe — the  feel 
of  the  rolls  of  money — the  weight  of 
the  jewels — the  china  lamp  that  had 
crashed  to  the  floor,  the  carpet  muf¬ 
fling  the  noise  somewhat,  but  not 
enough.  The  quick  running  to  the 
open  window — climbing  out  into  that 
heavy  air  saturated  with  fog — fog 
that  you  couldn’t  push  back — and  the 
bushes,  the  damn  bushes  on  the  es¬ 
tate — the  God  damn  twigs  that  tan¬ 
gled  up  your  running  feet  and  twisted 
Tom’s  ankle.  The  groans  of  fear  and 
pain  from  the  crumpled  heap  of 
clothes  as  he  lay  at  your  feet.  You 
told  him  to  shut  up,  and  he  tried.  You 
tried  to  carry  him,  but  you  couldn’t 
get  very  far — you  standing  above  him, 
and  him  trying  with  everything  he’s 
got  to  get  up  and  run  with  you.  And 
you  could  hear  men’s  voices  at  inter¬ 
vals  —  the  servants  — -  God,  there 
seemed  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  of  the 
swine  crawling  all  over  the  grounds 
to  get  their  filthy  hands  on  you  and 
turn  you  in.  Then  at  times  you  could 
see  through  the  thickets  the  flash¬ 
lights  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the 
mist — God  damn  lights  that  fasci¬ 
nated  you  with  their  weird  ethereal 
glowing.  They  were  coming  for  you 


— and  there  you  stood  with  the  smoth¬ 
ering  fog  shutting  you  in,  and  the 
man  at  your  feet  that  kept  repeat¬ 
ing  “Jim — 1  just  gotta  yell — I  just 
gotta — I  can’t  help  it,  Jim — the 
pain — ”  “Shut  up,  you  fool”  you 
said,  but  his  voice  was  getting  louder 
“Jim — I  just  gotta  yell.”  It  was 
quick  what  you  did  next — simple  too. 
You  just  reached  down  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  there  was  a  rock — just 
as  if  you  had  been  able  to  see  and  had 
seen  to  reach  for  it — it  just  was  in 
your  hand,  and  you  crashed  his  skull 
with  it.  So  quick — so  simple.  His 
voice  stopped,  and  you  could  see  in 
the  phosphorescent  glow  of  the  fog 
the  dark,  dark  blood  from  the  deep 
gash.  You  had  killed  him — murdered 
him.  Then  you  looked  up  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  and  your  senses  could  see — 
not  your  eyes,  for  all  they  could  see 
was  the  bloody  smashed  head — but 
your  senses  saw  the  lights  bobbing 
nearer  and  nearer.  Your  thoughts  be¬ 
came  concentrated  on  getting  away, 
and — God,  you  don’t  remember  what 
happened  after  that.  But  they  didn’t 
get  you,  for  you  beat  it— -you  beat  it 
the  hell  out  of  the  town,  the  county, 
the  state.  You  lost  yourself  in  St. 
Louis,  and  joined  the  Army  the  first 
chance.  And  ever  since  then  every 
time  you  see  lights  through  fog,  all 
you  can  see  is  a  pal’s  face  bloody  and 
dead — dead  because  you  murdered 
him.  You  with  your  hands — these 
hands — he  held  them  up — “God — I 
can  feel  the  rock  in  them  now — cold, 
rough,  wet — a  part  of  it  went  up  in 
a  sharp  bump  in  the  palm  of  my  hand 
— here.  ’  ’ 

Ted  had  been  watching  him  closely 
all  the  time.  He  broke  in  now.  “Jim, 
listen  to  me.  Stay  here  a  coupla 
minutes  while  I  run  back  to  the  bar¬ 
racks.  I’ve  a  letter  that  I’ve  got  to 
find.” 

Jim  hadn’t  moved  when  he  got 
back.  “I  got  it  a  couple  of  days  ago 
— from  a  guy  in  India.  You  yourself 
know  coincidences,  and  this  is  what 
he  wrote  ’  ’  he  read  from  the  letter : 
“  ‘Tom  Peterkin,  the  guy  I  wrote  you 
about  before,  died  just  an  hour  ago 
from  bullet  wounds.  I  sure  do  hate 
to  see  it  happen  to  a  good  guy  like 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


The  Helvetian  Scene 

II.  THE  RICH  AMERICANS 

By  GENEVIEVE  COLLINS 

Another  episode  in  pre-war  Switzerland — the  story  of  a  young 
American  girl  and  her  ambitious  mother,  and  a  Swiss  doctor. 


Marie  did  not  want  to  go  to  the 
Inn  dance,  but  her  mother  had  in¬ 
sisted.  They  had  been  in  Switzer¬ 
land  for  three  months  now  and  still 
Marie  had  met  no  one.  Perhaps  to¬ 
night — Mrs.  Hersehel  allowed  herself 
to  dream.  Marie  was  not  a  pretty 
girl,  but,  sweet  and  young,  she  would 
make  some  man  a  good  wife.  That 
was  better  than  beauty,  Mrs.  Hersehel 
told  herself,  if  stupid  men  could  only 
see  it.  Marie  had  youth  and  charm 
and  a  slender  figure.  Surely  that  was 
enough  for  any  man.  Again  she 
thought—' 1  perhaps  tonight — ” 

And  Marie,  as  she  dressed  for  the 
dance,  Marie  also  thought  “perhaps 
tonight.”  Her  dress  Avas  pale  blue, 
embroidered  about  the  neck  and 
matching  her  eyes.  “I  look  better 
tonight,”  she  thought,  “than  I  have 
ever  looked.  Perhaps  Mama  is  right. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  tonight.”  She  Avent 
down  the  stairs  with  diffidence,  avou- 
dering.  The  trip  abroad — that  also 
had  been  her  mother’s  idea.  Herr 
Bankhart,  the  innkeeper,  Avas  papa’s 
cousin — “Onkle,”  she  called  him — 
and  they  could  live  at  the  inn  for 
nothing.  But  thus  far  the  plan  had 
failed  in  its  purpose :  a  few  young 
men  bad  called,  one  or  two  had  taken 

ilarie  was  not  a  pretty  girl  but  sweet  and  young 


Marie  dancing,  and  that  Avas  all.  Per¬ 
haps  the  season  was  not  right,  she 
thought,  but  then,  everyone  came  to 
Switzerland  for  the  winter  sports, 
and  Esclielsmatz  was  a  favorite  spot 
for  skiing. 

There  Avere  only  a  feAv  scattered 
couples  downstairs  .yet,  and  Marie 
looked  around,  almost  terrified,  for 
her  mother.  Then  someone  said, 
“Fraulein  Hersehel,  may  I  to  pre¬ 
sent.  .  .  .”  She  turned  hurriedly. 
Herr  Bankhart  Avas  presenting  a  man, 
tall  and  blond,  the  handsomest  man 
she  had  ever  seen.  “May  1  have  the 
honor  of  this  dance,  Fraulein?”  And 
she,  confused,  murmured,  “Yes,  oh 
yes.”  Afterwards  when  they  danced, 
gliding  as  Marie  had  ne\rer  danced 
before,  she  realized  that  she  did  not 
know  his  name.  “You  must  excuse 
me,”  she  said,  “but  when  Herr  Bank¬ 
hart  introduced  us — I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  your  name.” 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  and  smiled 
at  her.  “Doktor  Paul  Bach,  at  your 
disposal.”  At  the  end  of  the  Avaltz 
he  led  her  to  one  of  the  little  side 
tables.  “Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “I 
have  seen  you  here  every  day  for  the 
past  Aveek,  but  I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  presented  before.  I 
have  been  saying  to  myself:  ‘That 
lovely  girl,  who  is  she?  She  must  be 
English  or  American,  but  how  can  T 
be  presented?’  And  then  tonight- 
well,  you  see?  It  is  like  having  a 
dream  to  come  true.” 

They  danced  the  rest  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  lie 
hired  a  chaise  and  took  her  driving 
to  the  old  deserted  Bach  Castle. 
“They  say  that  ghosts  now  rattle 
their  chains  here,”  he  told  her.  “But 
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He  hired  a  chaise  and  took  her  driving. 


they  are  friendly  ghosts,  the  ghosts 
of  my  ancestors.”  He  bought  her 
Swiss  chocolates  in  a  box  with  a 
padded  silk  cover.  And  one  day  he 
asked  her  to  marry  him. 

Mrs.  Hersehel  Avas  delighted.  At 
last  there  Avas  a  man  with  eyes  not 
too  blind  to  see  and  ears  not  too  deaf 
to  hear.  And  she  began  to  plan  for 
Marie’s  trousseau. 

One  afternoon  Paul  called  Mrs. 
Hersehel  aside  and  asked  her  for  the 
loan  of  ten  pounds.  His  cheque  from 
the  hospital  had  not  come  yet,  and  he 
had  ordered  a  gift  from  Lucerne  for 
M  arie.  He  Avas  very  apologetic  and 
he  assured  her  that  it  was  only  the 
embarrassment  of  not  liaA’ing  the 
money  to  pay  for  his  gift  Avhich 
forced  him  to  ask  money  from  his 
dear  belle-mere-to-be.  Mrs.  Hersehel 
patted  his  hand,  reassured  him,  and 
smiled  after  he  left.  He  Avas  so  very 
concerned. 

A  week  went  by,  and  Marie  had  not 
yet  mentioned  receiving  a  gift  from 
(Paul.  Perhaps  it  Avas  to  be  a  wedding 
gift.  Neither  had  Paul  repaid  the 
ten  pounds,  but  Mrs.  Hersehel  did 
not  want  to  remind  him  of  it.  Poor 
boy,  he  Avas  so  embarrassed. 

And  then  it  Avas  a  Aveek  before  the 
Avedding.  Marie  sat  at  one  of  the 
small  tables  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  inn.  She  had  an  assurance  now, 
as  of  a  Avoman  loved.  Paul  held  her 
hand.  “Such  a  little  hand,”  he  said, 
“so  little  and  soft.”  Marie  smiled  at 
him.  “At  home  it  is  not  so  soft,” 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 


MEET  THE  MEN 


n oi  i.ix;i  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be. 

A  Pretty  corny,  but  that’s  what  it 
adds  up  to  when  you  put  it  down  in 
cold  figures.  The  girls  come  dashing 
down  to  Duke  in  September,  get  all 
excited  about  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  place,  the  profs,  the  classes — and 
then  they  start  thinking  about  men. 
Now  in  the  old  days  thinking  of  men 
meant  thinking  of  long  convertibles 
and  late  dates,  but  all  that  is  past. 
Right  now  it  means  a  ride  on  the  bus. 
a  Dickie,  and  a  rush  back  to  East  so 
the  poor  lad  can  get  back  West  before 
bed  check  at  ten  o’clock. 

Even  with  these  restrictions  on 
romance,  a  good  many  of  the  girls 
find  it  agreeable  to  go  out  with  these 
men.  and  a  surprising  number  of 
boys  and  girls  get  pinned  up  every 
year.  Which  goes  to  show  you  that 
even  though  college  ain’t  what  it  used 
to  be.  it  can  still  be  fun. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  an  article 
entitled  "Meet  the  Men,”  so  I  guess 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  now  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  few  of  the  figures  from 
West.  You’ll  find  all  kinds  over  here, 
girls.  Glamor  boys,  bashful  boys, 
wolves,  bookworms,  farmers,  dull 
boys,  sad  boys,  gay  blades.  I  won’t 
try  to  classify  them.  You  know  what 
would  happen  to  me  if  I  did. 

One  of  the  first  guys  you’ll  want 
to  meet  is  Dick  Cole.  He’s  one  of  the 
campus  bigs,  president  of  Pan-Hel, 
O.D.K.  man,  and  all  that.  He  came 
to  Duke  back  in  the  pre-war  days  as 
a  civilian,  and  will  graduate  writh  the 
R.O.T.C.  first  classmen  in  March.  He 
is  tall,  slightly  blonde,  and  definitely 
smooth. 

If  your  date  saunters  off  to  the 
Goody  Shop  with  you  (and  mark  my 
words,  young  lady,  he  will)  you’ll 
more  than  likely  run  into  another 
R.O.T.C.  lad  that  you  don’t  want  to 
miss  knowing.  He  plays  the  hottest 
piano  on  the  campus,  and  can  also 
play  the  best  of  Bach  and  Beethoven 
when  he’s  in  the  mood.  Everybody 
knows  Norman  Schnell.  He  can  tell 
you  all  about  jazz  from  the  day  it  was 
born  in  Basin  Street,  and  is  a  sucker 


for  Duke  Ellington  records,  lie's  a 
slick  dancer,  knows  the  right  answers, 
and  is  known  in  most  circles  as  a 
gentleman.  He  has  an  S.A.E.  pin  that 
isn’t  attached  to  anyone’s  sweater. 
Offhand,  girls,  I’d  say  that  lie’s  one 
of  the  most  eligible  pinhandlers  on 
the  campus. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  Bob  DeMott. 
lie’s  got  his  wagon  hitched  to  a  star, 
and  isn’t  likely  to  wander,  but  if  the 
competition  gets  too  tough  for  him, 
lie’s  liable  to  become  available  for  a 
few  of  those  coed  ball  bids.  He’s  a 
Y-12er,  president  of  the  Fleet  Club, 
A-average  and  not  the  least  bit  fly- 
baitisli.  He’s  a  junior  instructor  in 
tumbling  and  acrobatics,  and  has  a 
body  that  you  only  see  in  the  movies. 
Dances,  likes  movies.  Strictly  to  be 
recommended. 

If  you  want  a  football  player, 
there’s  any  number  on  hand  this  year. 
Topping  the  list  is  Gordon  Carver, 
Durham’s  own  pride.  Gordon  was 
president  of  S.G.At  last  term,  and 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  basket¬ 
ball,  baseball  and  track.  Here’s  your 
all-around  athlete.  Other  gridmen 
you’ll  be  seeing  around  are  Bear 
Knotts,  Garland  Wolfe,  and  George 
Clark. 

On  the  civilian  side  of  the  fence, 
you’ll  find  Frank  Crane  leading  the 
list  of  eligibles.  Frank  is  an  old 
Duke  man,  a  Lambda  Chi,  and  he  has 
a  lovely  sister  on  East.  I  might  con¬ 
sider  an  exchange  of  introductions  in 
this  case.  He’s  a  touch  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  side,  but  still  on  the  beam.  He 
doesn’t  have  to  be  in  at  ten  o’clock, 
either ! 

Another  civilian  you’ll  want  to 
know :  Bill  Brinkley.  President  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Bill  was  recently 
tapped  by  O.D.K.  and  may  now  offi¬ 
cially  be  listed  with  the  men  you- 
would-like-to-be-seeu-with.  He  is  the 
quiet  type,  but  says  something  inter¬ 
esting  when  he  talks.  No  dilly-dally¬ 
ing  here.  Bill’s  a  nice  guy,  one  you'll 
certainly  be  glad  you  met. 

And  you  just  can’t  leave  Duke  next 
spring  without  meeting  the  Beamans. 


Official  mascots  of  the  Alpha  Kappa 
society,  they’re  a  gay  pair,  and  the 
spice  of  many  a  good  IvA  function. 

It  may  take  a  while  to  learn  which  is 
Nat  and  which  is  Bob,  but  they’ll  al¬ 
ways  be  together  and  they  don’t 
really  look  alike.  Nat  is  the  smooth 
Southerner  type,  and  Bob,  well,  lie’s 
a  Southerner. 

Over  in  the  Engineers’  domicile  re¬ 
sides  another  young  man  you  want  to 
meet.  Bill  Becker  is  tall,  dark, 
smooth  and  handsome.  You’ll  be  see¬ 
ing  him  at  the  open  houses.  You’ll 
look  at  him  twice,  and  when  some¬ 
body  says  that’s  Bill  Becker,  get  an 
introduction!  Don’t  wait  around,  or 
someone  else  will  be  there  first.  Un¬ 
attached  and  debonair,  Bill  is  just  the 
man  to  see  the  football  games  with, 
and  not  a  bad  guy  for  fall  dances  and 
winter  bridge  games. 

According  to  the  DukEngineer  poll 
last  spring,  the  Phi  Delts  led  the 
campus  in  popularity  on  East.  So  if 
you  see  an  unattached  Phi,  you’ll  like 
him.  He  may  be  Bill  Alexander  or 
Jigger  Jones  or  Ray  Nunnally.  There 
are  several  more  of  them,  but  they  too 
will  probably  be  attached  before  you 
get  around  to  meeting  them. 

One  of  the  best  literary  men  on  the 
campus,  and  a  guy  you  will  want  to 
see  again  and  again  is  Bill  Styron. 
He  wrote  several  stories  for  the 
Archive  last  year,  knows  his  way 
around,  likes  the  Goody  Shop,  and  is 
of  the  Jimmy  Stewart  class.  Loves 
Thomas  Wolfe,  beer,  and  nature. 

They  are  only  a  handful  of  the 
thousands  over  here  on  West,  girls. 
They’ll  be  over  to  see  you,  at  least 
99.44  per  cent  of  them.  They’re  all 
good  guys,  and  they  all  like  a  good 
time.  I’ll  be  seeing  you  around — 
until  them.  You  see,  I’ve  been  pinned 
up  for  a  good  long  while  myself. 
That’s  why  I  don’t  mind  recommend¬ 
ing  these  guys. 


Miss  Dee  Gentner 

KKT 

Duchess  of  the  Month 
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MEN  OF  THE  FLEET 

Photos  by  BOB  DeMOTT 


From  the  lighting  fronts  in  the  South  Pacific  islands,  from  the  Pacific 
task  forces,  Atlantic  convoy  lanes,  from  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers, 
carriers,  LST’s — from  every  type  of  duty  the  Navy  has  to  offer  men 
have  come  to  the  V-12  Program  at  Duke  University.  We  cannot  begin 
to  name  them,  but  we  offer  here  a  few  of  our  fighting  fleet  men,  with 
brief  explanatory  notes  of  their  duties  and  assignments  before  they  left 
the  action  of  the  battle  line  for  pre-officer  training  here  at  Duke. 


TOP:  T.  S.  Dlugos,  U.S.M.C.,  one  of  the  first  Marines  to  land  on  Jap-held  territory 
at  Guadalcanal,  and  J.  A.  Obenchain,  former  machinist’s  mate  whose  ship,  a  combat 
transport,  was  sunk  in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa. 


SECOND:  E.  C.  Lilley,  who  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Guadalcanal  and 
other  South  Pacific  engagements,  received  a  unit  presidential  citation;  C.  B.  Maley, 
formerly  a  signalman  on  a  destroyer  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  area;  and  Robert 
E.  Crosland,  also  wearing  a  unit  citation  for  performance  of  duty  in  the  European 
and  Pacific  theaters  of  operation. 


THIRD:  Former  quartermaster  J.  M.  Meek,  who  participated  in  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa,  and  later  served  on  a  carrier  in  the  Pacific  which  was  in  the  force  that  took 
Tarawa;  E.  D.  Schuler,  formerly  a  fire  controlman  on  a  cruiser  operating  in  the 
South  Pacific;  C.  R.  Evans,  who  left  an  air  patrol  base  in  the  Caribbean  to  come 
to  Duke;  and  F.  G.  Perryman,  whose  ship  saw  action  in  the  central  and  South  Pacific. 


BOTTOM:  L.  B.  William,  a  destroyer  man  from  the  European  theater  of  operations; 
Robert  Compton,  aviation  machinist’s  mate  from  a  Caribbean  base;  R.  F.  Thomas, 
wearing  ribbons  for  the  American  and  Asiatic  theaters  of  operation,  and  C.  K.  Bonner, 
who  was  a  radioman  on  a  destroyer  which  participated  in  the  major  battles  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  He  also  wears  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation. 
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Hair  Today— Gone  Tomorrow 

By  DIIICK  W.  ARROWSMITH 

A  delightful  little  yarn  about  a  man  who  dreamed 
oj  chasing  Hedy  Lamarr  through  the  meadows ,  as 

icho  doesn't? 


Mr.  Diddle  was  a  bachelor  and 
lived  as  such  in  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  on  King  Street.  It  wasn’t  that 
Mr.  Diddle  preferred  bachelorhood  to 
having  a  home,  wife,  and  children, 
but  the  right  woman  just  had  not 
yet  come  along.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  however,  he  was  beginning  to 
become  a  bit  dubious  as  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  his  ever  getting  married.  In 
the  first  place,  he  felt  that  the  very 
name  Diddle  was  a  definite  handicap 
to  matrimony.  No  woman,  he 
thought,  however  much  attracted  by 
the  pleasing  array  of  figures  in  his 
bankbook,  would  ever  consent  to  be¬ 
come  Mrs.  Diddle ;  or  what  was  even 
worse,  Mrs.  Gadaliah  Cuthbert 
Diddle. 

The  modest  apartment  on  King 
Street  for  which  Mr.  Diddle  paid 
thirty  dollars  a  month,  in  advance, 
boasted  of  very  few  luxuries.  It  had 
three  rooms :  a  living  room,  a  bath 
room,  and  a  kitchenette.  Rather  poor¬ 
ly  concealed  in  a  portion  of  the  living 
room  wall  was  a  Murphev  bed,  which, 
when  properly  secured  to  the  floor, 
afforded  Mr.  Diddle  a  place  to  sleep. 
And  when  again  pushed  back  into  the 
wall,  this  bed  was  supposed  to  look 
like  a  bookcase.  But,  as  usually  hap¬ 
pens  with  Murphey  beds  trying  to 
assume  this  disguise,  the  result  was 
poor.  Instead  of  looking  like  a  book¬ 
case,  it  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
Murphey  bed  that  had  been  pushed 
back  into  the  wall. 

The  apartment  was  clean,  light, 
comfortable,  and  quiet.  It  had  a 
radio,  a  comfortable  armchair,  and  an 
electric  ice  box.  Mr.  Diddle  had  taken 
all  these  factors  into  consideration 
when  he  had  rented  the  place.  He 
had  noticed  too,  that  there  was  a  full- 
length  mirror  on  the  back  of  the 
closet  door.  Full-length  mirrors  held 
a  fascination  for  Mr.  Diddle. 

It  was  in  front  of  this  mirror  that 
he  stood  one  night  before  retiring.  In 
spite  of  his  name,  which  he  felt  was 
no  fault  of  his  own,  he  had  his  good 
points.  lie  had  a  pleasant  smile.  (He 
smiled  a  wide,  toothy  one  at  himself 
in  the  mirror.)  He  had  nice  features. 
(He  cocked  his  head  from  side  to  side 


to  better  examine  himself.)  He  was 
beginning  to  get  a  little  stomach,  but 
it  was  hardly  noticeable.  (He  turned 
sidewise  to  the  mirror  to  assure  him¬ 
self,  patting  vigorously  that  part  of 
his  anatomy  in  question.)  He  still 
had  a  good  head  of  hair.  It  was  turn¬ 
ing  gray  in  spots,  he  noticed,  but  that 
seemed  to  lend  a  dignified  air  to  his 
appearance.  That  is,  if  one  is  able  to 
look  dignified  in  the  lower  half  of 
one’s  blue  and  red  polka  dot  pajamas. 

Finishing  his  self-examination,  Mr. 
Diddle  made  a  few  faces  at  himself 
in  the  mirror,  turned  out  the  light, 
and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  to 
think.  Dignity,  he  mused,  is  a  fine 
thing  in  its  place.  But  perhaps  girls 
didn’t  want  a  sedate,  dignified  man 
for  a  husband.  If  only  he  were  a  few 
years  younger.  He  realized  that  there 
was  very  little  that  he  could  do  about 
his  age,  however,  and  he  gave  up  the 
problem.  Kicking  his  slippers  across 
the  room,  he  lay  back  to  dream  of 
chasing  Hedy  Lamarr  across  a  flowery 
meadow,  with  his  gray  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind  as  he  ran. 

The  next  morning,  as  was  his  cus¬ 
tom,  Mr.  Diddle  rode  to  work  on  the 
bus.  He  had  forgotten  to  buy  a  news¬ 
paper,  so  he  amused  himself  by  un¬ 
raveling  the  straw  seats  and  reading 
the  car  advertisements.  From  the 
livid  green  poster  ad  directly  across 
the  bus,  a  beautiful  young  woman 
looked  down  upon  him.  Through  the 
screen  of  an  artistically  pencilled 
moustache  and  goatee,  she  smiled  the 
superlative  merits  of  DR.  TIGER’S 
TOOTH  POWDER.  Which  powder 
was,  naturally,  approved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dental  Association,  and  came  in 
twTo  convenient  sizes.  Mr.  Diddle 
wasn't  interested.  Nor  was  lie  inter¬ 
ested  in  fly  spray,  in  FI  I A  loans,  in 
stoker-tested  coal,  in  freckle  cream. 


or  in  joining  the  Cadet  Nurses  Corps. 

Then,  suddenly,  there  it  Avas  .  .  . 
the  solution  to  his  problem.  SIMP¬ 
SON’S  HAIR  ELIXIR.  Mr.  Diddle 
riveted  his  eyes  on  the  ad.  ARE  YOU 
PREMATURELY  GRAY?  DO  WO¬ 
MEN  THINK  THAT  YOU  ARE 
YEARS  OLDER  THAN  YOU 
REALLY  ARE?  ARE  YOU  MISS¬ 
ING  FUN  BECAUSE  YOU  HAVE 
GRAY  HAIR?  The  man  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  pointed  a  bony  finger 
straight  at  Mr.  Diddle  in  accusation. 
RESTORES  A  LUSTROUS  BLACK 
TO  YOUR  HAIR  IN  JUST  A  FEW 
DAYS.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED. 
40c-G0c-$l  A  BOTTLE,  the  sign 
read.  FIVE  DROPS  A  DAY 
KEEPS  GRAY  HAIR  AWAY. 
Diddle  was  convinced.  Simpson’s 
Elixir  had  a  prospective  customer. 

The  drugstore  was  crowded  that 
night  when  Mr.  Diddle  came  back 
from  work.  But,  with  a  firm  step  and 
a  determined  look,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  drug  counter.  There  he  was 
greeted  by  the  honey-laden  voice  of 
the  assistant  druggist.  “Good  ta’ 
see  yah  How  ah  ya’?  AVad  cin  I  do 
foah  ya’?”  The  man  was  rubbing 
his  greasy  hands  together  and  beam¬ 
ing  with  brotherly  love.  Mr.  Diddle 
leaned  forward  over  the  counter  and 
whispered  confidentially:  “A  bottle 
of  Simpson’s  Elixir,  please.” 

“Gonna  lose  that  gray  hair,  eh 
chum  ?  Yes  siree,  yes  siree,  gonna 
look  young  again.  Eli,  we  don’  carry 
the  stuff.  But  don’  go  ’way.  No 
siree.  Got  sumpin’  lieali,  mall  friend, 
that’s  jus’  as  good — if  not  bctteah 
He  wagged  a  fat  finger  under  Mr. 
Diddle ’s  embarrassed  nose.  People 
were  beginning  to  stare. 

The  item  that  was  “jus’  as  good” 
stood  on  the  third  shelf  in  a  bright 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Sun  on  the  River 

By  BILL  STY  HON 


Pretty  soon  they'll  he  bringing 
her  out."  Tom  said. 

The  three  hoys,  none  of  them  over 
twelve  years  old.  stood  straddling 
their  bicycles  on  the  sidewalk  across 
from  the  house.  It  was  a  cold,  windy 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  middle  of 
March.  The  sun  shone  down  with  a 
cold  brilliance  on  the  village  street, 
and  the  sycamore  leaves  rattled  in  a 
scraping  flurry  of  dust  in  the  gutter. 
“How  long  they  been  in  there?” 
“Almost  an  hour  now,”  said  Tom. 
In  front  of  the  house  across  the 
street  was  a  long,  polished  hearse.  A 
man  in  a  black  suit  stood  with  one 
foot  on  the  running  board  smoking  a 
cigarette.  For  a  block  on  both  sides 
of  the  narrow  street  stretched  a  long- 
line  of  automobiles,  and  on  the  door 
of  the  house  hung  a  plain  white 
wreath.  Over  all  the  street,  even 
above  the  frenzied,  tossed  roar  of  the 
wind  in  the  row  of  sycamores,  there 
was  an  immense,  almost  startling, 
quiet. 

Chris,  a  short,  thin  little  boy  of 
about  eleven,  stood  with  the  two  other 
boys  as  they  talked  in  low,  half-ex¬ 
cited,  nervous  voices.  He  stood  on 
the  sidewalk,  one  foot  on  the  pedal  of 
his  bicycle,  looking  with  intense,  ab¬ 
sorbed  curiosity  at  the  darkened 
house  across  the  street. 

“Did  you  see  her  face?”  he  asked 
Tom. 

“No,  I  didn’t  want  to.” 

‘  ‘  I  wouldn ’t  want  to,  either.  ’  ’ 

But  then,  Chris  thought,  wouldn’t 
he  want  to  see  her  after  all  ?  He 
hadn’t  known  Jenny  very  well,  but 
he  had  spoken  to  her  a  lot  of  times. 
She  had  been  a  grade  ahead  of  him  in 
school — he  was  in  the  sixth — but  he 
had  seen  her  almost  every  day.  And 
then  on  Friday  morning  she  wasn’t  at 
school,  because  she  had  been  riding  up 
at  Mrs.  Scott’s  stables  and  the  horse 
had  tin-own  her  and  she  died  a  few 


minutes  later.  She  broke  her  neck, 
they  said. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone 
lie  had  ever  known  had  died,  except 
Buddy  Atkins  who  was  drowned 
up  at  Yorktown  a  long  time  ago.  But 
he  didn’t  remember  that  very  well. 
And  now  Jenny  Pattison  was  dead. 
Gone.  Just  like  that.  He  couldn’t 
describe  how  he  felt  to  anyone.  Even 
if  he  didn’t  know  her  very  well,  he 
had  seen  her,  and  one  time  when  he 
was  working  on  Thompson’s  truck  on 
Saturday  he  delivered  some  groceries 
to  her  mother  and  Jenny  was  in  the 
kitchen  washing  dishes. 

“Hey  there,”  she  had  said. 

He  told  her  hello.  He  looked  at  her 
and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  how 
pretty  she  was.  That  Avas  all.  He 
just  saAv  her  a  lot  of  times  and  spoke 
to  her. 

Now  she  was  gone  and  couldn’t 
come  back.  He  couldn’t  describe  to 
anyone  how  he  felt.  He  wasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  sad.  No,  it  wasn’t  sadness.  He 
felt  more  a  sense  of  loss,  like  the  time 
he  woke  up  on  a  stormy  September 
morning,  dark  and  bleak,  with  the 
grey  and  Avindv  clouds  scudding 
across  a  dreary  sky.  He  had  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  had  seen  that 
huge  old  oak  tree  at  the  end  of  the 
back  yard  had  blown  down.  He  re¬ 
membered  how  he  felt  then  as  he 
looked  out  Avith  his  nose  pressed 
against  the  screen,  feeling  the  hot 
September  storm  wind  fanning  his 
face  and  blowing  into  the  room  early 
in  the  morning. 

He  had  seen  the  oak  tree  which  had 
been  there  all  his  life,  all  uprooted 
and  twisted,  and  the  green  branches 
pressed  fiat  against  the  ground  and 
the  carrot-colored  roots  sticking  na¬ 
kedly  out  from  the  huge  yellow  clod 
of  earth.  At  that  time,  he  remem¬ 
bered,  he  had  a  terrible  feeling  of 
loss,  as  if  something  intense  and  close 
and  personal  had  left  him. 


And  now  it  Avas  the  same  as  he 
stood  here  on  the  sideAvalk  watching 
the  sun  cast  its  moving  shadow  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  ground,  and  listening  to 
the  whispering  of  the  branches  as 
they  moved  and  tossed  in  the  wind. 

Tom  said:  “They’ll  be  bringing 
her  out  in  a  minute.  Here  comes  old 
man  Hook.” 

A  tall  grev-haired  man,  dressed  in 
black,  appeared  in  the  doonvay  and, 
extending  a  black  gloved  hand,  beck¬ 
oned  to  the  man  at  the  curb. 

Chris  stirred  uneasily.  People  be¬ 
gan  to  come  from  the  house.  Friends 
of  the  family.  They  blinked  in  the 
sudden  brilliance  of  the  March  sun¬ 
light,  Quickly,  with  soft  murmurings, 
they  moved  toward  the  cars.  Then 
came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pattison.  He  was 
a  huge  ruddy-faced  man  who  owned 
a  coal-yard,  but  now  as  he  stepped 
doAvn  to  the  sidewalk,  supporting  his 
frail  Avife,  all  of  the  fire  was  gone 
from  his  face.  He  was  a  great  blank 
ghost  avIio  stared  with  inarticulate 
grief  into  the  windy  street, 

“I’m  sorry  for  Mr.  Pattison,”  Tom 
said.  “Pop  Avent  to  see  him  and  Mr. 
Pattison  couldn’t  say  anything  ex¬ 
cept  ‘my  little  girl,  my  only  little 
girl.’  ” 

The  Avinter  breeze  fanned  the 
branches.  April  shall  never  come 
again. 

Slowly  the  procession  moved  into 
the  cars.  The  little  casket  was  placed 
into  the  hearse.  The  motors  started, 
the  policeman  gave  the  signal,  and  the 
caravan  began  to  move.  A  line  of 
cars  passed  the  corner,  turned,  and 
Avas  gone. 

Chris  turned  to  the  other  two  boys. 
“I’ll  see  you  later,”  he  said. 

The  boy  got  on  his  bicycle  and  rode 
down  the  street  toward  the  river.  The 
Avind  bleAV  strongly,  and  he  pulled  the 
cap  down  around  his  ears.  He  wasn’t 
thinking  of  anything  much  uoav.  It 
was  so  strange,  so  neAV,  this  day.  He 
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turned  the  corner  into  the  little  street 
which  ended  on  the  river  bank  and 
the  pier.  lie  passed  the  three  homes 
that  the  new  people  had  built  on  the 
waterfront.  As  yet  there  were  no 
trees  planted,  and  the  earth  was  a 
yellow,  raw  ugliness,  furrowed  and 
wet  after  the  recent  snow.  But  people 
lived  there,  he  could  tell.  The  win¬ 
dows  were  closed  and  shaded,  the 
houses  were  closeted  in  warmth,  and 
as  the  sun  beat  down  in  its  wintry 
brilliance,  and  as  tbe  wind  blew  its 
cold  salt  blast  from  the  river,  he  had 
a  feeling  of  emptiness  and  of  Sunday 
afternoon. 

lie  pedaled  hard.  The  road  ran  off 
the  asphalt  and  into  a  muddy  path 
which  ran  through  the  pine  woods 
above  the  river  bank,  lie  rode  down 
the  path  which  dipped  into  a  little 
gully  and  then  onto  the  narrow  pier. 
The  rough  pine  boards  made  a  rub¬ 
bery  clacking  sound  against  the  tires. 

At  the  end  of  the  pier  Chris  got  off 
the  bike  and  leaned  it  against  the 
railing.  He  was  by  himself.  Across 
the  three  miles  of  river  the  white  caps 
foamed  and  lapped  themselves  against 
the  blueness  of  the  waves.  The  sun 
blasted  tbe  cold  wind  against  the 
shore.  Chris  looked  down  the  river, 
toward  the  broad  river  mouth  which 
met  with  the  sheer  blue  wall  of  sky, 
slightly  hazy  now,  to  form  the  bay. 

“This  day  is  so  strange,”  he 
thought.  “Where  is  she  now,  and  the 
oak  tree?  Are  all  of  these  gone  now, 
and  will  they  ever  return?  This  is 
Sunday  afternoon.  This  thing,  and 
all  my  thoughts  now,  are  here — and 
they  will  go  and  never  return.  The 
gulched  earth  is  yellow  and  raw  in 
March,  and  the  wind  wrestles  with 
the  sycamores  along  the  streets.  This 
is  Sunday  afternoon,  the  days  are 
changing,  and  they  will  never  come 
back.” 

Far  up  the  river  bank  the  pines 
roared  in  the  wind,  and  on  the  beach 
the  broken  bottles,  stogged  in  the 
sand,  lay  glistening  in  the  sun. 

(The  winter  wind  fanned  the 
branches.  April  shall  never  come 
back  again.) 

“The  oak  and  Jenny,  are  gone,” 
he  said. 

As  the  sun  shone  down  in  all  its 


glorious  radiance,  and  as  the  wind 
whispered  its  March  sadness  in  the 
pines,  the  boy  clenched  one  small  fist 
by  his  side  and  whispered  to  the  sky 
in  a  voice  that  was  a  sob:  “Goodbye! 
Goodbye !” 

The  End. 


Little  Tommy,  age  5,  wished  to  bid 
his  little  sister,  Mary,  age  3,  good 
night,  lie  knocked  brazenly  upon  the 
door  of  the  nursery  and  requested  of 
his  sister,  “Tan  I  turn  in?” 

“No,”  Mary  replied  emphatically, 
“Nurthy  thaid  it  isn’t  nith  for  little 
boys  to  thee  little  dirls  in  their  night¬ 
ies.  ”  A  short  pause,  and  then  from 
inside  the  nursery  door,  “otay,  you 
tin  turn  in  now  ...  I  took  it  off.” 

— Exchange. 


Enthusiastic  Guest :  Isn ’t  this  an¬ 
tique  furniture  gorgeous?  I  wonder 
where  Mrs.  Craig  got  that  huge  old 
chest  ? 

Flip  Ditto:  Well,  they  tell  me  her 
old  lady  was  the  same  way. 

— Chaparral. 


Three  shop  girls  were  enjoying  a 
selection  by  the  orchestra. 

“Isn’t  it  divine!  Wonder  what 
they’re  playing?”  said  Madge. 

“It’s  the  sextet  from  ‘Lucia,’” 
announced  Tillie  positively. 

“No,  it’s  ‘Tales  from  Hoffman,’  ” 
persisted  Annabelle. 

‘  ‘  I  think  that  you  are  both  wrong ; 
but  there  is  a  card  up  there — I’ll  go 
and  see  for  myself,  ”  announced 
Madge  suiting  (he  action  to  the  word. 
She  came  back  triumphant. 

“You’re  way  off,  girls!  It  is  the 
‘Refrain  from  Spitting.’  ” 

— Urchin. 


V-12:  “I’ve  been  misbehaving  and 
my  conscience  is  troubling  me.” 

Doctor :  “I  see,  and  since  I ’m  a 
psychiatrist  you  want  something  1o 
strengthen  your  will  power?” 

V-12:  “No,  something  to  weaken 
my  conscience.  ’  ’ 

— Pelican. 


The  Best  in 
Laundry  and 
Dry  Cleaning  Service 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LAUNDRY 

(Still  the  Fastest  Service  in  Durham ) 
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The  moonlight  on  the  water  makes  a  path  across  the  sea 
And  in  my  dreams  we’re  walking  there,  alone,  just  you  and  me. 
The  clouds  like  silken  ships  go  floating  by  above, 

While  summer  winds  sing  softly  their  melody  of  love; 

The  stars  are  crystal  pinpoints  in  the  velvet  night ; 

My  heart  groivs  wings,  to  join  with  yours  in  flight. 

These  are  my  dreams,  my  darling,  and  dreams  come  true — 

We’ll  live  all  these  dreams  over  when  I’m  again  with  you. 


A  Treatise  on 

Cabin  Parties  in  General 

By  SNIYELOID,  PhD 

\eath  the  spreading  Hick-ry  trees 
Perry's  Cabin  stands. 

Perry,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 

Jr  ith  large  and  extensive  lands. 


And.  because  of  his  great  love  for 
college  stoodents  and  their  charming, 
reserved,  and  academic  Avays,1  he 
makes  his  property  available  to  fra¬ 
ternity  cabin  parties. 

This  being  Spring,  and  since  in 
Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  .  .  .  etc. 

.  .  .  a  discourse  on  cabin  parties 
might  not  be  out  of  place. 

Let's  take  a  fictitious  fraternity 
and  folloAv  one  of  their  cabin  parties 
from  its  origin  to  its  conclusion.  Let's 
see  .  .  .  let's  call  our  frat  S.O.B.2 

There  are  six  steps  in  throwing  a 
cabin  party : 

1  A  member  suggests  that  the  af¬ 
fair  be  held. 

( 2  The  secretary  jumps  up  and 
says  that  fraternity  finances  Avon’t 
permit. 

(  3  i  [Member  tells  secretary  to  F.O.3 

(4  Vote  is  taken. 

( 5  i  [Motion  carried. 

( 6 i  Committee  appointed  to  get 
cabin,  buy  food,  get  truck,  get  chap¬ 
erones. 

The  business  of  chaperones  is  a 
problem  in  itself.  There  are  two 
types  of  chaperones  that  are  desir¬ 
able.  Type  A  is  the  A.F.G.4  type. 
This  couple  is  usually  too  deaf  to 
hear  Avhat  is  going  on,  too  blind  to  see 
Avhat  is  going  on,  and  too  old  to  care 
if  they  knew  Avhat  Avas  going  on.  Type 
B  is  the  G.Y.B.3  type.  This  couple 
are  so  busy  necking  themselves,  that 
they  just  don’t  give  a  damn.  How- 

1  Sot  that  the  monetary  compensation  that  he 
receives  has  anythin"  to  do  with  it. 

2  That'-  merely  B.O.S.  backwards.  Don't  be 
evil  minded. 

2  Stands  for  Fade  Out.  (ho,  hoi) 

4  Awful  Far  Gone. 

3  Gay  Young  Blade. 


ever,  one  rarely  ever  finds  perfect 
specimens  of  these  types.  (Chaper¬ 
ones  who  suggest  charades  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  are  seldom 
asked  a  second  time.) 

The  jovial  group  gathers  about 
2  :30  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  frolic. 
The  girls  in  skirts  and  slacks  are  gaily 
attired,  and  the  V-12s  are  just  plain 
tired.  The  truck  is  due  at  three 
o’clock  and  arrives  promptly  at 
three.6  Baseball  bat,  football,  happy 
members,  sullen  pledges,  and  giggling 
girls  are  all  crowded  into  the  truck. 
The  driver  tamps  the  mass  down  and 
hooks  the  rear  gate.  The  truck  starts 
off  with  three  big  unnecessary  jerks.7 

0  Three  minutes  past  four.  7  Two  of  which 


Throughout  the  ride  many  dAersi- 
fied  conversations  can  be  overheard. 
To  Avit : 

“I've  been  in  an  awful  consterna¬ 
tion  for  the  last  feAv  days.” 

“Have  you  tried  bran?” 

“My  foot’s  asleep.” 

“Which  is  your  foot?” 

“Does  Bill  still  go  walking  with 
that  slouch  of  his?” 

“Shhh!  They’re  right  behind  you.” 

“I  can’t  find  any  silk  covering  for 
my  settee,  Gloria.” 

Voice  from  under  the  pile  of  people. 
“Try  a  lingerie  store.” 

“Hey  .  .  .  get  your  hand  outa 
my.  ...” 

“Didn’t  you  miss  German  class 
yesterday  ?  ’  ’ 

“Not  at  all.” 

“Hey,  somebody,  is  sterility  hered¬ 
itary?” 

“Are  those  gulls  flying  up  there?” 

“I  don’t  know,  they  might  be  boys. 
They’re  too  high  up  for  me  to  see.” 

‘  ‘  I ’m  not  going  to  say  exactly  what 
that  is  that  the  Union  has  been  feed¬ 
ing  us  for  coffee.  .  .  BUT  ...  I 
had  a  chemist  analyze  a  sample  of  it 
the  other  day.  His  report  said: 
‘Your  horse  is  dying.  Send  him  for 

are  the  chaperones. 


“His  little  mind  is  busy  every  minute.” 
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treatment  at  once.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions.” 

And  so  it  goes. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Perry  estate, 
1  lie  food  is  hidden,  and  a  game  of 
baseball  or  football  is  begun.  This  is 
the  cue  for  the  pin-ups  to  sneak  off 
for  a  botanical  tour  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods.8 

All  activity  ceases  when  the  call  to 
chow  is  sounded.  The  members  line 
up  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  their 
dates  line  up  on  the  other  .  .  .  the 
table  of  food  in  between.  Then,  at  a 
given  signal,  both  parties  make  for 
the  food.  A  free-for-all  ensues. 

Then,  amid  gastronomical  growl- 
ings,  the  crowd  assembles  before  the 
fire  to  sing  songs.  When  Patty 
Moiphy  has  been  buried,  The  Ship 
Titanic  sunk,  and  the  Sweetheart  of 
S.  0.  B.  has  been  admired  in  lyric, 
someone  accidentally  leans  against  the 
light  switch. 

From  this  point  on,  any  remarks 
that  we  could  make  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  So,  let’s  leave  them  there  and 
not  bother  them.  I  hope  that  the 
truck  gets  there  in  time  to  get  the 
V-12s  back  for  bed  check. 

s  IIeh,  heh,  heh. 


They  had  been  sitting  in  the  swing 
in  the  moonlight  alone.  No  word 
broke  the  stillness  for  half  an  hour 
until  .  .  .  “Suppose  you  had  money,” 
she  asked,  “What  would  you  do?” 

He  threw  back  his  chest,  in  all  the 
glory  of  young  manhood.  “I’d 
travel !” 

He  felt  her  warm  young  hand  slide 
into  his.  When  he  looked  up,  she  was 
gone. 

In  his  hand  was  a  nickel. 


When  I  squeeze  you  in  my  arms 
like  this,  sweetheart,  something  seems 
to  snap. 

Yes,  pardon  me,  I’ll  fasten  it. 

— TFampus. 


Duotoned  for  Fall!  Fashion  says  two  colors  are  twice  as  smart 
as  one,  and  ETTA  G AY N ES  brings  you  this 
dramatic  interpretation  of  the  new  look  A  handsomely  tailored  suit 
and  com  panion  coat  in  "LUSHEEN ".  a  100°/(  imported 
virgin  wool  by  MIRON  WOOLEN .  with  striking  braid  trim 
Quality  rayon  lined  with  EARL-GLO  In  marcclla  with  black,  antique 
with  black,  bittersweet  with  black.  Sizes  9  to  17  and  10  to  l(>. 


Suit  $44.75 


Coat  $44.75 


ib/eti hi  7/  <) 


AS  FEATURED  IN  VO&UF 
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Stationery 
Calling  Cards 
Invitations 

Get  them  done  at 

lliii  liiiin  Print  pit,  Inc. 

2 1  o  May  Street 


Prompt,  Efficient 
LAUNDRY  SERVICE 

We  specialize  in  cleaning 
fine  clothes 

DURHAM  LAUNDRY 

Gregson  &  Peabody  Streets 
Phone  L-991 


Send 

Flowers 

And  make  sure 
they're  from 

jiion  tg,omex  yA 
3 Loti At 


“ Flowers  for  All  Occasions ” 

Phone  R-161 

Opposite  Washington  Duke 
Tavern 


Octobet  Sottow 

(Chelsea,  Vermont — Fall,  1943) 


Sadly  now  I  still  remember, 

In  a  drowsy  flow  of  dreams: 

All  the  lost— forgotten  faces, 

Flowing  through  life’s  darkened  streams. 


Still  1  hear  the  far-off  echo, 

Sighing  from  the  twilight  sky: 

A  sound  of  once-remembered  voices. 
That  mutely  creeps  away  to  die. 


Fall  drives  a  thorn  into  the  heart, 
With  a  pain  that  rends  and  kills ; 
And  still  1  hear  lost  voices  sounding 
From  the  bare  and  vacant  hills. 


And  all  of  them  have  sunk  and  gone, 

Like  spattered  drops  of  Autumn  rain : 
The  falling  stars  are  done  with  me, 

And  shall  never  come  again. 

— Martin  Kostler,  Duke  Station. 


For  Quick 
Notice 
Gift  Items 

ALLANS 

Jewelers 

327  W.  Main  St. 

Phone  N-4521 

Bracelets 

Rings 

Jewelry  Novelties 


Harvard  Man:  “Who  knocked  on 
my  door  just  now?” 

Janitor:  “It  was  me.” 

Harvard  Man  to  second  H.  M. : 
“What  is  he  trying  to  say?” 

— VMI  Turnout. 


Blessings  on  Thee 

.  .  .  hjm 

Forsooth,  I  do  behold  him 
Down  the  avenue  in  skivvies 
And  I  can  scarce  remember 
How  he  looked  when  he  wore  civvies. 
At  jaunty  angle  is  his  hat 
He’s  losing  all  his  hair,  at  that! 
Egad,  now  no  more  slouching 
He  stands  up  straight  and  tall 
And  from  this  distance  he  has 
No  individuality  at  all. 

(Saddle  shoes  are  anachronisms 
In  this  day  of  many  isms. 

How  he  loved  beige  gabardines 
Now  they’re  all  put  on  the  shelve 
And  we  drink  our  toasts  at  this  time 
To  Uncle  Sam’s  V-12. 
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Nell  Poole  wears  a  rose-wine  cardigan  and  bright  plaid  skirt  in  contrasting 
shades. 

Madge  Poole  wears  a  brown  Shetland  suit  with  a  tailored  blouse  of  white  rayon, 
right  for  all  campus  occasions  and  general  fall  wear. 


Betty  Green  chooses  a  beige  loose-knit  sweater  and  green  gabardine  skirt  with 
large  pleats. 


For  these  and  other  articles  of  fall  sports  and  campus  styles,  visit  the  sportswear 
department  of 


Me  Ik  -J^eygett  Company 


Duke  liiivtTsily  NIiiits 

V-1 

^  /O'. 

Owned  and  operated  for  your  convenience 
by  Duke  University 

y  .1 

,  I 

! 

Duke  l  Diversity  Store 

Duke  Hospital  Store 

Woman’s  College  Store 

n 

The  Haberdashery 

Service  is  on r  motto! 

J.  M.  MOORE, ’32 

Manager 

The  finest  in 

Drugs,  Toiletries,  Stationery,  Etc. 

Soda  Fountain 

BOONE  DRUG  COMPANY 

100  AY.  Parrish  St.  Phone  L-911 


SKIPPER’S 

WAR 

JOB 


Riding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  anxious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
classes.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
less  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 


DUKE 

POWER 

COMPANY 


The  Napkins 

Anna  Finsberg  stood  looking 
throng'll  the  door  at  the  long 
table,  so  exquisitely  laid;  and  the 
gleam  of  silver  touched  by  candle¬ 
light  was  a  warm  wine  spreading 
through  her  veins.  Standing  very 
straight,  she  smiled — a  small  proud 
smile  that  held  only  a  little  wistful¬ 
ness.  The  war  was  very  far  away.  It 
was  an  ugly  memory  which  she  had 
thrown  aside,  like  an  old  dress.  There 
was  only  this  moment  and  the  table 
standing  bright  and  lovely  against 
the  stately  gloom  of  the  dining  room 
— her  dining  room  in  the  house  in 
Vienna. 

She  would  stand  here  a  little  longer 
to  drink  in  the  glowing  beauty  of  the 
table  framed  in  the  shadows  of  the 
room.  And  then  she  would  walk  over 
to  it  and  lay  the  napkins  on  the 
white  tablecloth.  They  would  shine 
softly  in  the  yellow  light,  and  beside 
them  the  silver  and  the  fine  china 
would  seem  suddenly  new,  and  rather 
cheap. 

Later,  she  would  describe  it  all  to 
little  Anna.  It  would  seem  to  the 
child  a  magic  story,  and  her  dark 
eyes,  so  large  in  her  pinched  little 
face,  would  glow  with  the  excitement 
of  it.  And  when  her  daughter  had 
gone  to  sleep  on  the  hard  pallet  they 
shared,  she  would  tell  it  all  to  Max. 
Perhaps,  if  the  Germans  had  not  yet 
killed  him,  he  would  hear  her  words, 
whispered  into  the  darkness  of  the 
shabby,  cold  room  in  Shanghai — 
would  hear  them  and  be  glad. 

A  woman  in  a  black  dinner  gown 
was  standing  before  her.  Strange — 
that  she  could  not  remember  having 
invited  her.  The  woman  was  speak¬ 
ing,  and  dimly  Anna  remembered  that 
she  had  spoken  several  times  already. 
She  listened  for  the  first  time,  now, 
to  the  sharp  impatience  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  words. 

“Well,  what  is  it?  Are  you  deaf? 
Don’t  you  speak  English?  I’m  ex¬ 
pecting  guests ;  if  you  have  something 
to  sell—” 

Anna  took  off  the  newspaper  in 
which  she  had  wrapped  them  and  let 
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By  OLIVE  SHERERTZ 


her  fingers  run  in  a  soft  caress  over 
the  napkins.  “These,”  she  said. 
‘  ‘  They  are  old  in  my  family,  but 
quite  perfect  still,  you  see?  And 
beautiful — so  beautiful.” 

“How  much?”  The  woman’s  eyes 
were  on  her,  noting  her  features,  the 
darkness  of  her  hair.  She  is  thinking 
1  will  ask  a  great  sum  for  them,  Anna 
thought,  because  1  am  a  Jew.  Sbe 
will  not  buy  them  if  I  do  .  .  .  and  a 
little  food  does  not  cost  much. 

“Ten  dollars,”  she  murmured.  “It 
is  so  little  for  them,  and  the  mono¬ 
gram  is  very  intricate — do  you  see  ? — 
no  one  will  know  the  initials  are  not 
yours.  ’  ’ 

“Five.”  There  was  finality  in  the 
woman’s  voice.  But  after  all  it  did 
not  matter.  A  loaf  of  bread.  .  .  . 

She  nodded  without  looking  up  and 
touched  the  napkins  again,  her  fin¬ 
gers  moving  over  them  slowly,  and 
with  infinite  love.  The  woman  was 
reaching  out  to  take  them  away  from 
her,  these  last  precious  things  which 
must  be  sold.  She  hardly  felt  the 
money  in  her  hands;  it  was  so  light 
after  the  weight  of  the  napkins. 

Anna  stared  at  the  crumpled  pieces 
of  dirty  paper,  and  a  feeling  like 
anger  rose  within  her  that  this  filth 
should  touch  her  hands  so  soon  after 
the  clean  beauty  of  the  napkins.  She 
lifted  her  head  for  a  last  look  at  the 
table,  but  there  was  only  blackness 
before  her  eyes,  for  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  closed. 


“This  is  the  skull  of  a  man  who  was 
shipwrecked  for  two  years  on  a  desert 
island  with  two  chorus  girls.” 

“How  did  he  die?” 

“  He  wore  himself  out  tearing  down 
the  signals  they  put  up.” 

— Pelican. 
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Major  in  attractiveness  this  near,  with 
clothes  that  know  their  way  ’round 
any  campus. 


Il<  sure  it’s  a  Fashion  Fashion 
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Hair  Today— Gone 
Tomorrow 

Continued  from  Page  11) 
green  carton.  It  was  flanked  on  the 
left  by  DR.  GOLD  WELL'S  FIG 
LAXATIVE  with  good  old  syrup 
pepsin  comfort  your  stomach),  and 
on  the  right  by  PARKER’S  LTV  ER 
TOXIC  that  does  the  work  of  calo¬ 
mel  without  the  danger  of  calomel). 

“Yes  siree.  yes  siree.  You'll  fin’ 
dat  dis  is  a  verry  high  dess  product. 
We  sell  thousands  a  boddles.  Yes 
dree !  Sixdy-nine  out  of  a  dollah? 
Right  you  ah!''  The  cash  register 
clanged.  Mr.  Diddle  pocketed  the 
change,  grabbed  his  purchase,  and  left 
hurriedly.  “Pleasant  evenin’,  good 
ta'  see  ya".  Yes  siree,”  floated  out 
the  door  after  him. 

“For  gradual  results."  the  instruc¬ 
tions  read,  “dilute  with  four  parts 
of  water.  For  immediate  results,  use 
full  strength.”  Mr.  Diddle,  clad  in 
the  lower  half  of  his  blue  and  red 
polka  dot  pajamas,  leaned  over  his 
wash  basin,  thinking  “the  sooner  the 
better."  He  rubbed  in  the  compound, 
full  strength,  humming*  MAIRSY 
DOATS  to  himself.  “Good  stuff,” 
he  thought  out  loud,  ‘  ‘  my  hair ’s  turn¬ 
ing  color  already.  Mr.  Diddle  cleaned 
up.  turned  out  the  light,  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed.  Kicking  off  his 
slippers,  he  lay  back  to  dream  of 
running  across  a  flowery  meadow,  his 
black  hair  streaming  out  behind  him. 
Only  this  time  Hedy  Lamarr  was 
chasing  him. 

Mr.  Diddle  awoke,  yawned, 
stretched,  and  threw  back  the  covers. 
Something  caught  his  eye.  He  sat 
up  suddenly.  There  on  the  knee  of 
his  beautiful  blue  and  red  polka  dot 
pajamas  was  a  bright,  lustrous,  green 
spot.  His  face  turned  pale.  Slowly, 
he  turned  to  look  at  his  pillow.  He 
sucked  in  his  breath  sharply  as  he 
saw  the  bright  green  smudge  on  the 
pillowcase.  “Oh,  no!”  he  moaned, 
“Oh,  noooo!”  He  sprinted  for  the 
mirror.  “No.” 

Mr.  Diddle  sat  in  the  barber-chair 
surrounded  by  three  barbers,  two  cus¬ 
tomers.  and  the  shoe-shine  boy.  “It 
doesn’t  seem  to  come  out.  Sir.” 

“Shave  it  off,  then.” 


“All  of  it.  Sir?’’ 
“All  of  it.” 


The  Helvetian  Seene 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

she  said.  “When  I  wash  dishes  and 
clean  house  all  day  at  Papa’s  farm 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  my  hands  soft.” 
He  dropped  her  hand  and  stared  at 
her.  “Clean?”  he  said,  “Farm?” 
Your  father  is  not  rich?” 

‘ 1  Of  course  not,  you  darling,  ’  ’  she 
told  him.  “Was  that  worrying  you, 
that  you  thought  you  were  marrying 
a  rich  girl  ?  No,  I  shall  make  you  a 
good  doctor’s  wife.  Papa’s  cousin 
owns  the  inn  here  so  it  costs  us  almost 
nothing  to  stay  in  Europe,  and  Mama 
wanted  to  bring  me  over.  ...”  She 
blushed  a  little.  “Mama  wanted  to 
come  over.”  she  finished.  He  still 
looked  at  her  disbelievingly.  “But — 
you  live  in  the  best  inn — all  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  rich.  ...” 

“Of  course  not,  dear.  How  silly  of 
'•on."  She  giggled  but  he  only  looked 
at  her.  “Paul,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“You  deceived  me,”  he  said,  “You 
had  no  right  to  deceive  me  as  you  did. 
Why  did  you  think  I  wanted  to  marry 
you?  You  are  not  pretty.  .  .  .  Doctors 
make  no  money  in  Switzerland — you 
deceived  me.  ...”  At  last  he  left. 

Marie  stood  up.  Mama  would  have 
to  be  told.  Slowly  she  walked  up  the 
Mail’s.  Slowly.  She  knocked  at  the 
door.  “Mother — ”  and  she  told  her 
everything. 

“Where  is  he?”  asked  Mrs.  Her- 
schel. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know — 
he’s  gone  back  to  Lucerne,  I  think.” 

“He’s  gone,”  said  Mrs.  Herschel. 
“The  thief,  oh,  the  thief!  He’s  gone 
and  he  still  owes  me  ten  pounds!” 
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Impressions  of  a  Bus 
Ride 

By  Elsie  Russell 

Bump  !  Bump  !  Bump  ! 

Red  clay,  bump ! 

Pine  trees,  bump ! 

Fat  smelly  negroes,  bump  ! 

Tobacco  fields,  bump ! 

Then  a  stop. 

A  bus  ride  across  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina. 

Seats  crowded,  babies  yelling, 

People  standing,  people  reeling, 

A  ring,  a  stop. 

A  stop ! 

At  every  cross  road  and  telephone 
pole. 

Characters  galore. 

Weather-beaten  farmers, 

Young  and  old ; 

Women, 

Probably  forty,  looking  ninety, 

Faces  creased  with  wrinkles; 

Children — 

Dirty,  filthy  children — 

Picking  noses,  chewing  fingernails ; 
Cheap  girls  with  cheaper  clothes; 
Tired  soldiers  and  more  tired  soldiers ; 
And  then  another  bump. 

Ragged  fields  with  dead  corn  stalks, 
Unkept  forests  with  trees  drooping, 
Muddy  ditches 
Red  clay  banks, 

Tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and  waste. 

A  bus  ride  across  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina. 

A  farm  house  here  with  no  paint  left, 
Front  porch  sagging— 

Always  sagging. 

Filling  station  there,  no  longer  open. 
Old  beat-up  car, 

Overflowing  with  children, 

Millions  of  children ! 

One  tall,  straight  pine, 

Clean  and  up-lifting: 

The  one  clean  thing  in  all  this 
squalor. 

Bump  !  Bump  !  Bump  ! 

Red  clay,  bump ! 

A  bus  ride  across  the  interior  of 
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And  Again  the  Misls 

Continued  trow  Page  6 ) 

him.'  My  friend  had  written  me  when 
he  rir>t  had  met  Tom— mentioned  too 
a  birthmark  on  his  cheek.'’  Ted  re¬ 
membered  dim's  having  said  that  Tom 
had  a  birthmark  on  his  cheek.  “Don’t 
you  see.  Jim  ?  It 's  the  guy  you 
thought  you  murdered !  Tom  Peter- 
kin !  You  didn't  kill  him!” 

dim's  eyes  were  staring,  staring 
straight  into  Ted's.  And  Ted  looked 
straight  back  as  he  told  him  what 
probably  had  happened.  The  men  in 
that  town  maybe  hadn't  been  able  to 
find  any  clues  on  Tom,  and  had  to 
let  him  go  free.  Or  maybe  Jim  hadn't 
hit  Tom  as  hard  as  he  thought,  aud  he 
had  managed  to  hide  and  escape — - 
that  was  most  logical  because  it  was 
such  a  thick  misty  night. 

The  words  that  Ted  was  saying 
were  like  cold  gulps  of  water  upon 
Jim's  hot  throat — and  he  accepted 
anything  Ted  said  as  true  without 
any  doubting.  All  of  a  sudden  Jim’s 
shoulders  relaxed,  and  he  put  his  face 
in  his  hands.  He  didn’t  question  any¬ 
thing — all  he  knew  was  that  he  hadn't 
killed  Tom  Peterkin — that  he  could 
live  in  the  present  with  no  fear  to 
weigh  down  every  word,  every 
thought — that  lights  in  the  fog  meant 
nothing  more  to  him  than  lights  in 
the  fog.  Dry  sobs  shook  his  shoulders. 
Ted  hoped  he  wouldn’t  ask  to  read 
the  letter  he  had  in  his  hand,  for  there 
was  no  mention  of  a  Tom  Peterkin  in 
it — he  could  have  spilled  beer  on  it — 
anything,  if  Jim  had  asked  to  see  it. 
It  was  a  chance  he  had  taken — a  big 
chance,  for  he  didn’t  know  if  Jim 
would  suspect  any  loophole  in  what 
he  said;  and  he  didn’t  know  what 
would  happen  in  the  future,  for  Ted 
hadn’t  seen  the  column  on  the  first 
piage  of  a  small  town  daily  stating 
that  a  young  boy  had  been  found 
dead  on  Mr.  Swain’s  estate,  having 
robbed  the  safe  of  a  large  fortune. 
His  death  was  caused  by  a  rock 
thrown  by  one  of  the  servants,  though 
that  wasn't  proved,  due  to  the  wetness 
of  the  rock  making  all  fingerprints  in¬ 
distinguishable.  But  all  further  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  crime  had  been 


closed  by  Mr.  Swain.  He  had  regained 
his  stolen  money  and  jewels  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  case  ended. 

A  couple  of  the  boys  came  over  to 
find  out  what  was  up.  Jim  looked 
at  them  and  grinned  easily.  His  hands 
were  quiet,  and  Ted  knew  any  chance 
lie  had  taken  was  worth  the  look  of 
relief  and  thankfulness  in  his  eyes. 
A  couple  of  words  and  Jim  said  he 
was  O.Iv.  now.  They  all  got  up  and 
left  the  Pub.  Jim  was  last — he  shut 
the  door  of  the  Pub  firmly  behind  him 
and  looked  out  over  the  field  at  the 
few  lights  far  away.  Then  he  took  a 
deep  breath  of  the  thick  misty  air  and 
caught  up  to  Ted  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys. 


Old  Story 

( Contin  ued  from  Page  3) 

her  face.  She  was  quiet,  leaning  back 
against  the  seat,  her  eyes  closed. 

“Darling.  ...”  She  slid  towards 
me,  her  hair  light  against  the  seat. 
1  was  almost  clumsy,  kissing  her  like 
that.  She  was  passive,  her  arms  rest¬ 
ing  lightly  across  my  shoulder.  In  a 
moment  she  pulled  away.  I  heard 
the  bell  from  the  chapel  tower.  “Well, 
I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  in,  darling, 
there’s  the  bell.” 

I  was  almost  relieved  when  she 
turned  and  started  up  the  steps. 
“Write  soon,”  she  said.  “Sure.”  I 
walked  fast,  out  through  the  reception 
hall,  past  other  girls  and  their  dates, 
down  the  steps,  up  the  walk — the  air 
on.  my  face. 

It  was  cold  in  the  car,  but  gradually 
the  warmth  from  the  heater  spread 
over  me. 


He:  “Woman’s  greatest  attraction 
is  her  hair.” 

He:  “I  say  it’s  her  eyes.” 

He:  “It  is  unquestionably  her 
teeth.” 

Another:  “What’s  the  use  of 
sitting  here  lying  to  each  other.” 

— Pell-Mell . 
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Prayer  to  a  Great 

Oak 


Wise  one,  I  petition  thy  wisdom. 


Tell  me  again  the  song  ever  chanted  by  old  men, 
that  the  burdens  are  worth  the  carrying. 

Whisper  once  more,  old  tree,  into  my  frightened  ears 
that  time  made  no  sadistic  jest  investing 
itself  in  the  creature  me. 


Let  me  know  that  I  shall  see  the  seasons  change 

within  you  and  not  cease  to  marvel ;  that  I  shall  ever 
stand  in  your  presence  with  half-opened  mouth  and 
wondering  eyes. 


Do  me  the  kindness  of  sending  down  on  the  next 

fluttering  leaf  your  secret  of  fortitude  before  the 
raging  elements,  that  1  too  may  weather  the  spiraling  years. 


Pardon  the  greed  within  me,  old  tree,  but  tell  me 

the  magic  of  contented  growing  within  an  allotted 
measure  of  hillside;  and  grant  me  also  an  apprenticeship 
in  root  spreading. 


One  last  wish,  great  oak ;  scream  unto  me  with  every 
creak  and  whine  of  the  wildest  storm  that  dreams, 
conceived  and  cherished,  do  not  seek  life  still-born, 
and  mock  you  for  a  forever  with  their  breathless  shapes. 


Set  my  soul  buzzing,  old  tree  with  the  sweet  fury  of  hope. 

A- 
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JOKES  ?  JOKES  ? 


A  gentleman,  whose  kind  and  will¬ 
ing  wife  yearly  presented  him  with  a 
bouncing  baby,  was  confronted  by  the 
family  doctor,  who  was  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  annual  occurrence. 
The  man  promised  if  it  happened 
again  he  would  go  out  and  hang 
himself.  Another  year  rolled  by,  and 
again  a  baby  was  on  the  way.  The 
doctor  appeared  and  the  man  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  barn  to  keep  his  prom¬ 
ise.  A  few  minutes  later  he  returned 
and  said  to  the  doctor,  “Doc,  I  was 
out  there  in  the  barn,  and  I  had  the 
rope  around  my  neck  and  was  all 
ready  to  go,  when  a  thought  came  to 
me,  and  I  said  to  myself,  “Look  here, 
Jones,  you  may  be  hanging  an  inno¬ 
cent  man.” 

• — Scottie. 


Then  there  is  the  fellow  who  winked 
at  the  elevator  girl  and  she  took  him 
up  on  the  ninth  floor. 

— J  ester. 


“All  men  are  equal.  We  all  sprang 
from  monkeys.  ’  ’ 

“What  a  rotten  jumper  you  must 
have  been  ! !  ’ 


“How  can  you  keep  eating  at  the 
Union?” 

“Oh,  I  just  take  a  tablespoon  of 
Drano  three  times  a  week.” 


Negro  wench  at  the  revival  meet¬ 
ing  rising  in  ecstasy :  ‘  ‘  Last  night  I 
was  in  the  alnnes  of  the  devil ;  to¬ 
night,  I  is  in  the  alnnes  of  cle  Lawd !” 

Voice  from  the  rear  of  the  congre¬ 
gation :  “What  are  you  doin’  tomor¬ 
row  night,  baby?” 

— Puptent. 


My  girl’s  face  resembles  a  prune. 
To  prune  is  to  cut. 

To  cut  is  to  chop. 

A  chop  is  a  piece  of  meat. 

You  ought  to  see  my  girl. 

— Scottie. 
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JOKES  ? 


Picturesque  speech  :  As  careful  as 
a  nudist  crossing  a  barbed  wire  fence. 

— Ra  mmer-J a  mm er. 


“That  was  lousy  grub  the  cook 
dished  us  today !  ’  ’ 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  go  over  and 
throw  it  up  to  him?” 


“  I  hear  the  Administration  is  try¬ 
ing  to  stop  necking.” 

“Is  that  so?  First  thing  you  know 
they’ll  be  trying  to  make  the  students 
stop  too.” 


“Will  you  please  give  me  a  dime, 
sir?  I’m  deaf  and  dumb.” 

“Deaf  and  dumb?” 

“Oh.  fudge!  I  mean  I’m  blind.  It’s 
me  twin  brudder  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  we  look  so  much  alike  that 
I  get  us  all  mixed  up.” 

■ — Punch  Bowl. 


“Wal,  Hiram,  did  you  have  a  nice 
time  at  the  city?” 

“Reckon  so,  Elmer.  Shucks,  it’s  a 
great  place.  Y’know,  the  first  night 
I  spent  there  was  with  a  naked  wo¬ 
man.” 

“I  swan,  Hiram.  What  did  y’do 
then?” 

“Nothing  much,  Elmer,  but  reckon 
if  I'd  played  me  cards  right,  I  could 
a  kissed  her.” 


“I’m  wearing  my  old  undies  and 
saving  my  new  expensive  ones.  ” 
“What  for?  A  rainy  day?” 

“No  dearie,  a  windy  one.” 

— Scottie. 


1 —  Man  is  born. 

2 —  Man  grows  up. 

3 —  Man  kicks  the  bucket. 

4 —  Man  is  buried. 

5 —  Man  turns  to  dust. 

6 —  Grass  grows  from  dust. 

7 —  Horse  eats  grass. 

Moral :  Never  kick  a  horse,  you 
might  injure  a  former  relative. 


JOKES  ? 

It  Says  Here 

A  sailor  went  into  a  waterfront  res¬ 
taurant  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear 
on  the  last  day  of  his  leave.  He 
ordered  a  hard-boiled  egg  from  the 
waitress  and  dozed  off  while  he  waited 
for  her  to  return. 

Just  as  the  waitress  reached  his 
table,  the  egg  rolled  off  the  plate  onto 
the  floor. 

“Oh,  what  shall  I  do  now?”  she 
cried  out,  loud  enough  to  rouse  the 
sailor  from  his  nap. 

He  looked  first  at  her,  then  at  the 
egg  at  her  feet.  “Cackle  like  hell, 
baby,”  he  advised,  “you’ve  just  made 
a  world’s  record. 


“I’ve  just  been  ordered  to  the  Duke  V-12 
Unit  to  relieve  Yeoman  Smith.” 
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Items  in  l  npoetic  Verse 

ON  PHILOSOPHY  101 

1.  Admit  the  importance  of  Logie  syntactical: 

Hut  insist  also  that  Philosophy  is  practical. 

Consider  the  possibles  for  problems  theoretical; 
Apply  the  same  method  for  activities  technical. 

‘A  If  >01  occasions,  in  conditions  dyspeptic, 

You  feel  inclined  to  follow  the  Sceptic, 

Think  of  the  scientist,  who  with  precision  sublime 
Of  the  next  solar  eclipse  can  tell  us  the  time. 

3.  On  Epistemology  you  must  spend  a  short  season 
Discussing,  in  part,  the  functions  of  reason. 

Grasp.  for  knowledge,  this  essential  prescription: 
That  acquaintance  is  implied  in  every  description. 

4  You  may  leave  it  to  those  with  intellect  elemental 
To  use  it  to  argue:  knowledge  is  merely  instrumental. 
A  study  of  culture  reveals  that  it  is  not  erratic 
To  say :  Much  of  knowledge  is  certainly  not 
pragmatic. 

5.  To  Idealists  seeking  TRUTH,  shut  up  in  their  booths, 
Point  out  that  knowledge  is  made  up  of  truths. 

And  though  they  may  shun  them  as  some  of  their 

terrors, 

You  must  insist  that  they  give  recognition  to  errors. 

6.  Think  sometimes  of  universals  and  lofty  ideals, 

But  attend  to  the  particulars  of  the  multiple  reals. 

A  unity  of  substance  is  at  least  problematic: 

What  we  need  to  find  is  a  unity  systematic. 

7.  Though  some  Idealists  with  an  audacity  resolute 
Maintain  that  reality  consists  of  ONE  ABSOLUTE. 
Be  not  entranced  by  this  imaginative  fiction. 

Inquire :  Does  IT  then  swallow  all  contradiction. 

8.  If  someone  tells  you  there  is  nothing  but  matter. 
Before  you  proceed  his  wisdom  to  flatter, 

Ask  him  quite  gently,  not  in  language  uncouth : 

Do,  please,  try  to  justify  your  theory  of  truth. 

9.  It  should  require,  indeed,  no  great  assiduity, 
Concerning  “Nature”  to  avoid  that  ambiguity 
Which  Naturalism,  with  its  pose  of  being  scientific 
Constantly  promulgates  with  its  confusions  prolific. 

10.  I  beg  you :  allow  not  the  facts  of  illusion 

To  lead  you  perforce  to  a  common  confusion: 

The  denial  of  that  on  which  rests  the  distinction, 

By  consigning  the  physical  to  utter  extinction. 

11.  Concerning  evolution,  if  you  embark  on  dispute, 

This,  you  may  believe,  none  can  ever  refute: 
Though  for  the  physical  its  truth  be  defined. 

It  does  not  explain  the  source  of  one’s  mind. 

12.  There  is  no  proof  that  mind  is  produced  by  the  brain. 
One  cannot  say  how  force  leads  to  the  speed  of  a 

train. 

Materialist.  Idealist,  Dualist,  all  you  will  find 
In  equal  difficulty  as  to  influence  of  body  and  mind. 

13.  The  Determinist  surely  should  come  to  some  pause 
When  reflecting  on  the  difference  of  effect  from 

cause. 

Eventually,  it  is  possible,  to  him  it  may  become  clear 
That  in  it  he  to  the  real  problem  of  Freedom  is  near. 


14.  Men  throughout  history  have  endeavoured  to  climb 
Though  some  to  prove  its  unreality  have  spent  so 

much  Time, 

Who  sat  at  their  meals  with  a  very  good  grace 
Though  expressing  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Space. 

15.  Experiences  gay  and  dull  after  each  other  may 

throng. 

Let  them  seem  short;  let  them  seem  long; 

Yet  Time  is  objective,  this  you  may  state, 

For  you  and  the  girl  manage  to  meet  for  a  date. 

l(i.  Though  the  right  and  the  wrong  you  may  want  to 
measure, 

T  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  pain  and  the 
pleasure. 

Life,  self-realization,  perfection,  are  general  ideals: 
T  is  a  system  of  particular  values  which  really 
appeals. 

17.  To  any  self -booster,  please,  give  some  emetics 
Who  says  that  Sociology  is  the  basis  of  Ethics. 

For  social  relations  men  themselves  are  main  facts: 
We  know  of  no  “Society”  which  thinks,  feels,  or  acts. 

18.  Though  of  marriage  you  should  think  of  the  Ethics, 
Much  of  its  value  you  must  seek  in  its  Esthetics. 
Use  your  imagination  to  get  the  longed-for  variety : 
Do  not  turn  to  methods  that  disturb  the  society. 

19.  To  teach  you  the  details  of  medical  birth  control 

It  must  be  admitted  is  indeed  beyond  Philosophy’s 
role ; 

But  speaking  of  children,  before  you  lapse  into 
slumber, 

One  may  suggest,  three  is  a  very  good  number. 

20.  If  eulogies  abundant  arouse  3’ou  to  feelings  ecstatic 
Around  the  thought  of  political  principles 

democratic, 

Permit  one  to  urge  and  urge  Avith  voice  most 
emphatic : 

The  American  Congress  today  is  far  too  plutocratic. 

21.  One  may  suspect  that  they  may  be  dreaming 
Who  say  that  beauty  must  always  have  meaning. 
Let  those  Avho  will  for  it  in  Beethoven  seven  strive. 
You  certainly  will  not  expect  it  in  Chanel  number 

five. 

22.  Of  History  regard  the  physical  world  as  the  stage 
On  Avhich  individuals  live  from  age  to  age. 

They  work  for  the  economic  to  keep  them  alive, 

And  constantly  for  the  Amines  of  culture  they  strive. 

23.  Some  theologians  along  with  their  dogma  of 

Incarnation 

Describe  man  in  terms  of  complete  frustration. 

But  Ave,  at  least  this  once,  may  philosophically 
interrupt  : 

Evidence  refutes  the  view  that  man’s  totally  corrupt. 

21.  Of  Religion  you  may  regard  this  as  the  essence: 
Continuously  to  live  in  and  feel  God’s  presence. 
While  engaged  with  rifle  or  pen,  spade  or  hod, 
Sometimes  your  thoughts  may  turn  upward  to  God. 

25.  Though  faith  in  immortality  you  should  not  despise, 
Enjoy  this  life  also,  and  along  with  the  Avise 
Preserving  a  balance,  consider  this  to  be  true: 

God  means  you  to  have  all  this  and  heaven  too. 

Alban  G.  Widgery :  1944 
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Durham’s  Smartest  Women’s  Shop — Headquarters  for  the  Smart  College  Girl 
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I  Won’t  Go  Away  Again 

By  HERRICK  PETERSON 

The  old.  old  story  of  boy  meets  girl — told  this  time 
in  a  strange  setting,  in  an  unusual  way 


The  little  bandstand  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake  was  quiet,  covered 
deep  in  fresh  snow.  Out  on  the  lake, 
a  dozen  men  were  busy  with  wide 
straw  brooms  and  shovels,  sweeping 
the  snow  from  the  ice.  Their  figures 
were  two-dimensional  against  the  soft 
glow  of  the  lamps  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  as  they  moved  back  and 
forth,  pushing  the  soft  snow  in  a 
cloud  before  them. 

A  few  skaters  moved  out  on  the 
lake  behind  the  sweepers,  moving 
gracefully  in  small  circles,  backward, 
forward.  There  were  children  in  gay 
costumes,  holding  to  each  other, 
dancing.  A  man  with  a  beard  was 
there,  walking  on  his  toes  across  the 
ice.  testing  his  skates.  There  was  a 
party  of  young  boys,  laughing  gaily 
as  they  held  hands  in  a  line  and 
moved  in  and  around  the  other 
skaters.  There  was  a  girl  wearing  a 
tight-fitting  sweater  and  a  full  red 
skirt,  and  her  legs,  long  and  slender 
above  her  white  skates,  moved  effort¬ 
lessly  as  she  glided  softly,  turned, 
and  danced  on  her  toes  in  quick  short 
steps,  stopped  for  a  moment,  then 
glided  softly  on. 

From  across  the  lake,  where  he  was 
sitting  alone  on  a  small  bench  by  the 
bandstand,  the  young  Navy  lieutenant 
watched  the  girl  as  she  moved  through 
the  small  crowd  on  the  lake.  From 
the  moment  he  had  picked  her  out  of 
the  crowd,  his  eyes  had  not  wavered 
from  her.  Her  hair,  long  and  golden, 
let  the  light  from  the  lamps  across 
the  lake  pass  through  it,  and  the 
young  lieutenant’s  eyes  followed  the 
soft  glow  it  made.  Ilis  breath  came 
quickly,  crystallizing  on  the  soft  fur 
of  the  collar  of  his  flying  jacket. 

The  orchestra,  bundled  in  heavy 
coats  and  woolen  scarves,  came  up  to 
the  bandstand  and  brushed  the  snow 
from  the  benches  with  their  gloved 
hands.  Their  voices  were  hushed  and 
soft  as  they  opened  their  instrument 
cases  and  fumbled  through  the  pages 
of  their  music.  The  young  lieutenant 
tightened  the  laces  in  his  skates  and 
stepped  down  to  the  lake.  The 
sweepers  were  far  down  the  ice  now. 
The  orchestra  began  playing,  and  the 
young  lieutenant,  in  long,  slow  glides, 


joined  the  crowd  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake. 

The  strains  of  the  Skaters’  Waltz 
came  out  across  the  lake,  and  the 
young  men  and  women  skated  to¬ 
gether.  The  lieutenant  searched 
through  the  crowd  for  the  girl.  When 
he  saw  her,  she  was  skating  with  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty,  a  na¬ 
tive.  Her  back  was  toward  him  at 
first,  and  as  she  turned,  he  saw  her 
face  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  small 
face,  with  round  features  and  skin 
very  white,  except  for  a  small  bright 
flush  on  either  cheek.  Her  lips  were 
full  and  red,  and  she  was  smiling  at 
the  young  man.  She~  tossed  her  head 
with  the  music,  and  her  eyes  danced, 
too.  The  lieutenant,  skating  alone, 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  girl. 

The  lake  was  crowded  now.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  children,  their  shrill  voices 
happy  as  they  screamed  to  each  other 
in  passing,  kept  racing  up  and  down 
the  lake,  dodging  the  older,  more 
graceful  skaters.  Soldiers  from  the 
camp  nearby,  and  sailors  from  the 
ships  in  the  harbor,  were  there.  The 
lieutenant  saw  several  faces  that  he 
knew,  smiled  at  them,  and  then  found 
again  the  girl  in  the  full  red  skirt. 
She  was  skating  alone  again,  and  the 
young  lieutenant  skated  past  her. 
He  smiled  a  greeting  as  he  passed. 
There  was  a  glimmer  of  a  smile  in 
her  eyes,  but  he  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  for  him  or  just  be¬ 
cause  she  was  happy  to  be  there,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  music  and  skating  on 
the  new  ice. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  some¬ 
thing  very  difficult  to  skate  to,  and 
the  crowd  formed  a  circle  around  the 
few  skaters  who  remained  in  time 
with  the  music.  The  lieutenant  saw 


that  the  girl  was  still  skating,  and  a 
soldier,  and  three  or  four  young 
boys.  The  music  was  soft  and  slow, 
then  full  of  action  and  thunder,  and 
the  skaters  followed  while  the  crowd 
cheered.  The  soldier  was  improvis¬ 
ing,  making  steps  of  his  own  to  fit 
the  music,  dashing  in  and  out,  slow¬ 
ing,  then  picking  up  the  fire  of  the 
music,  making  great  leaps  and  faster 
and  faster  turns.  The  girl  danced 
as  if  she  knew  the  music  by  heart, 
gracefully,  with  the  tenderness  and 
emotion  of  the  music.  Suddenly  the 
music  leapt  to  a  new  crescendo,  and 
the  girl,  on  her  toes,  went  into  a 
pirouette.  The  soldier,  still  with  the 
music,  pirouetted  on  one  foot,  the 
other  swinging  in  wild  arcs  as  he 
swept  across  the  ice  toward  the  girl. 

The  lieutenant  saw  the  soldier’s 
foot  strike  the  girl’s  body,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  beside  her.  She  lay 
on  the  ice,  her  body  in  a  little  heap. 
He  picked  her  up,  tenderly,  and  di¬ 
recting  the  crowd  to  stand  back,  car¬ 
ried  her  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Her 
face  was  all  white  now,  and  her  lips 
made  a  pouting  red  line  across  the 
whiteness.  Her  eyes  were  closed. 
He  laid  her  gently  in  the  snow,  rub¬ 
bing  her  wrists. 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes,  slowly. 
She  looked  up  at  the  lieutenant  and 
smiled  faintly. 

“Are  you  hurt?” 

The  girl  did  not  speak  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  moved  her  hands  up  to 
her  face  and  smiled  again.  “No,” 
she  said,  in  English,  “I  don’t  think 
so.  ’  ’ 

“You  must  be  shaken  up,”  the 
lieutenant  said.  “I’ll  take  you 
home.  ’  ’ 

He  told  the  soldier,  who  was  stand- 


ing  anxiously  by,  to  go  find  a  taxi. 
Taking  off  his  skates,  lie  pulled  his 
shoes  on  hurriedly,  and  picking  up 
the  girl  again,  carried  her  toward 
the  gate.  The  soldier  was  waiting 
with  a  taxi. 

The  girl  was  biting  her  lips  when 
the  lieutenant  put  her  down  in  the 
soft  leather  seat.  “You  are  hurt,” 
he  said,  but  the  girl  only  smiled. 

“We’re  going  to  find  a  doctor,”  the 
lieutenant  said. 

“My  father  is  a  doctor,”  she  said, 
and  then,  speaking  in  Icelandic  to  the 
taxi  driver,  directed  him  to  her  home. 

The  girl  didn’t  speak  again,  and 
the  young  lieutenant,  his  heart  beat¬ 
ing  wildly  as  he  watched  her  white 
face,  could  only  sit  there  beside  her 
and  hold  her  small  hand  in  his.  She 
didn’t  take  her  hand  away,  but  lay 
back  against  the  cushions,  with  a  half¬ 
smile  on  her  lips. 

The  taxi  stopped  in  front  of  a 
large  stucco  house  with  an  iron  fence 
in  front,  and  a  large  gate.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  paid  the  taxi  driver,  and 
picked  the  girl  up  again.  He  carried 
her  through  the  gate,  up  the  icy  walk 
to  the  door.  He  rang  the  bell  with 
his  elbow,  and  waited  anxiously  for 
the  door  to  open.  The  girl’s  eyes 
were  closed  again. 


The  door  opened  and  a  girl  in  serv¬ 
ant’s  dress  was  standing  in  the  little 
hall.  She-  saw  the  girl  in  the  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  arms  and  dashed  back  into 
the  house  with  a  torrent  of  Icelandic 
ejaculations.  The  lieutenant  carried 
the  girl  into  the  hall,  kicking  the  door 
shut  behind  them.  The  servant  had 
left  the  door  to  the  living  room  open, 
and  he  went  in.  He  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  fireplace  with  the 
girl  in  his  arms  when  a  door  on  the 
far  side  of  the  room  opened  and  an 
elderly  man  came  into  the  room.  The 
man  said,  “Bring  her  this  way,”  in 
English,  and  the  lieutenant  followed 
him  up  the  stairs  and  into  a  small 
bedroom.  He  put  the  girl  down 
gently  on  the  bed  and  stepped  back. 
The  doctor  bent  over  the  girl,  saying 
nothing.  The  girl  was  motionless  on 
the  bed,  and  there  was  no  longer  the 
half-smile  on  her  lips. 

An  old  woman  dressed  in  tradi¬ 
tional  Icelandic  costume  came  into 
the  room  and  went  over  to  the  bed. 
“Inja,  ”  she  breathed,  her  voice  har^h 
with  age.  She  said  something  to  the 
doctor  in  Icelandic,  and  her  face  was 
full  of  bitter  passion.  The  doctor 
answered  her  in  quiet,  even  tones.  She 
came  over  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
lieutenant,  and,  in  a  flurry  of  rage, 


shouted  endless  words  which  he  could 
not  understand.  The  doctor  looked 
up  and  motioned  for  them  to  leave 
the  room.  “May  I  wait?”  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  asked,  and  the  doctor  nodded. 

He  went  down  the  stairs  slowly, 
not  noticing  the  rich  paintings  on  the 
walls  or  the  heavy  carpet  beneath  his 
feet.  He  could  not  understand  why 
his  heart  pounded  so,  or  why  he  was 
here  at  ail.  He  had  never  seen  the 
girl  before.  And  the  old  woman ; 
what  had  she  said  to  him?  Did  she 
think  that  he  had  hurt  the  girl?  He 
went  into  the  living  room  and  sat 
down  before  the  fireplace  in  a  small 
hard  chair.  His  head  in  his  hands, 
he  watched  the  fire  spread  around  the 
sticks  of  charcoal  in  the  small  grate, 
wondering  if  the  girl  was  still  alive. 

He  heard  a  woman’s  voice  behind 
him,  and  he  jumped  to  his  feet.  “I 
am  Inja’s  mother,”  the  woman  was 
saying,  in  strained  English  tones. 

“  Een-yaf”  the  lieutenant  said, 
then  realizing  that  the  girl’s  name 
must  be  Inja,  he  flushed.  “She  was 
skating  on  the  lake.  There  was  an 
accident.  I  brought  her  home.” 

“My  husband  says  she  is  all  right,’’ 
the  woman  said.  “There  are  no 
broken  bones.  She  is — what  do  you 
say? — shocked,  that  is  all.” 


// 


The  lieutenant  relaxed  a  little. 
"I'ui  glad.7’  lie  fumbled  in  liis 
pockets  for  a  cigarette.  "Do  you 
mind  if  1  smoke?" 

“Xei.  ”  the  woman  said,  bringing 
an  ash  tray  from  a  table  across  the 
room.  "How  did  you  come  to  meet 
Inja?” 

"1  have  never  met  her.  1  saw  the 
accident,  and  brought  her  home.  I 
watched  her  skating  all  evening.  She 
is  a  wonderful  skater.”  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  s  eyes  lit  up  as  he  remembered 
the  full  red  skirt  and  the  graceful 
white  skates. 

"What  is  your  name?” 

The  lieutenant  flushed  again.  "Tor- 
gerson, ”  he  said.  "Lieutenant  John 
Torgerson.  1  am  with  the  Navy  at 
the  air  station  here.” 

■ '  You  are  American  ? 7  7 

"Yes.” 

"Your  family,”  she  said,  "is  it 
Scandinavian  ?” 

The  lieutenant  laughed  softly.  "My 
great-great  grandfather  was  born  in 
Sweden.  My  family  has  been  in 
America  a  long  time.” 

"You  are  Scandinavian.  You  have 
the  same  coloring  that  we  have,”  the 
woman  said,  examining  his  face  with 
her  eyes.  His  steady  blue  eyes,  un¬ 
der  the  thick  blonde  brows,  were 
laughing,  but  his  face  colored  again. 
"I  think  you  are — ”  the  woman  fal¬ 
tered,  said  something  under  her 
breath  in  Icelandic,  and  went  on:  "I 
think  you  are  a  kind  man.”  She 
opened  the  box  beside  the  fireplace 
and  put  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  in 
the  grate. 

A  door  opened,  and  the  old  woman 
came  in.  She  went  up  to  the  woman 
and  spoke  softly  to  her,  keeping  her 
eyes  on  the  lieutenant.  Her  eyes  were 
still  angry.  The  younger  woman 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder  reassur¬ 
ingly  and  turned  to  the  lieutenant. 
"My  mother  is  not  sure  about  you,” 
she  said.  "She  does  not  trust  you 
foreigners.”  She  laughed.  "She — 
what  you  say? — worships  Inja. ”  At 
the  sound  of  Inja’s  name  the  old 
woman  turned  again  to  the  lieutenant. 

"Mother,”  the  woman  said,  "I 
want  you  to  meet  Lieutenant  Torger¬ 
son.  He  is  an  American.”  Then,  in 
English,  she  said,  "Lieutenant  Tor¬ 


gerson.  this  is  my  mother. 7  7  The 
lieutenant  offered  his  hand  to  the  old 
woman,  but  she  bowed  stiffly  and  did 
not  take  it.  She  said  a  few  words  to 
her  daughter  and  left  the  room,  turn¬ 
ing  at  the  door  to  smile  coldly  at  the 
lieutenant. 

"I’m  afraid  your  mother  doesn’t 
like  me,”  he  said. 

"No. 77  She  sat  on  the  sofa  across 
from  the  lieutenant.  "She  is  afraid 
Inja  will  fall  in  love  with  you,  1 
think.  ” 

"There.  .  .  . 77  The  lieutenant’s 
face  became  fiery  red,  and  he  turned 
away.  He  could  say  nothing  more. 
The  woman  was  talking  again.  "She 
does  not  understand  about  the  Amer¬ 
icans  being  here.  She  is  old,  and  the 
old  are  hard  to  understand.” 

The  doctor  came  into  the  room 
then,  and  said  to  his  wife:  "Inja  is 
all  right.  She  is  sleeping  now ;  she 
will  be  all  right  in  the  morning.”  He 
turned  to  the  lieutenant.  "Thank 
you, 77  he  said,  "for  bringing  Inja. 77 
He  turned  to  go. 

“Arnes,”  his  wife  said.  "I  would 
like  to  introduce  to  you  Lieutenant 
Torgerson.  Lieutenant,  Doctor  Ar- 
nesson.  The  lieutenant  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  aviator — is  that  how  you  say  it?” 

The  doctor  offered  his  hand.  "I 
studied  in  America, 77  he  said.  "It 
is  a  tine  country. 77 

"Yes.” 

‘  ‘  I  was  there  for  almost  ten  years. 
Then  I  came  back  to  Reykjavik.  I 
could  not  stay  away  from  my  own 
country.” 

"I  understand.  Then  that  is  why 
you  speak  English  so  well.’7 

"It  is  late,”  the  doctor’s  wife  said. 
"I  must  look  in  to  see  how  Inja  is 
before  I  go  to  bed.”  She  left  the 
room. 

"I  suppose  I  should  go,”  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  said.  "I’m  glad  Inja  is  all 
right.  I  was  worried  about  her.  I 
was  afraid.  ...” 

"She  will  be  all  right, 77  the  doctor 
said  again.  "It  is  nothing  to  worry 
about. 7  7 

The  lieutenant  picked  up  his  hat. 
"May  I  come  tomorrow,  to  see  how 
she  is  ? 77 

"If  you  like,”  the  doctor  said.  The 
lieutenant  left  the  house,  a  warm 


feeling  spreading  over  his  body  as  he 
walked  down  the  icy  street  toward 
the  cab-stand  at  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

The  next  evening  he  stood  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  house  dressed  in 
his  best  blue  uniform.  He  usually 
wore  the  green  uniform,  but  tonight 
he  had  taken  the  blue  suit  out  of  his 
locker  trunk  for  the  first  time  since 
lie  had  been  in  Iceland.  He  hadn't 
worn  it  since  New  York.  He  remem¬ 
bered  New  York  as  he  waited  for  the 
door  to  open,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  somehow  did  not  want  to  be  back 
there. 

The  door  opened  and  the  servant 
showed  him  into  the  living  room. 
Inja  was  sitting  on  the  couch,  reading 
a  book.  Her  mother  sat  at  a  desk  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  piece 
of  dainty  lace  in  her  lap.  Inja  looked 
up  and  smiled,  and  her  mother  came 
over  and  greeted  the  lieutenant. 
"Lieutenant  Torgerson,”  she  said. 
"I  will  introduce  you  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter.  Inja,  meet  your  lieutenant. 77 

Inja  gave  him  her  hand  and  smiled. 
"I’m  very  glad  to  know  you.” 

"How  do  you  feel  after  the  fall 
last  night?” 

"I’m  fine.  But  I’m  afraid  I 
caused  you  a  lot  of  trouble  last 
night,” 

"It  was  nothing. 77 

“I  was  so  silly, 77  Inja  laughed. 
‘  ‘  1 7ve  never  fallen  on  the  ice  before 
in  all  my  life.”  Her  laughter  was 
gay,  and  the  lieutenant  laughed  wkh 
her. 

"You  didn’t  really  fall , 77  he  said. 
"You  were  hit  by  a  khaki  cyclone 

"The  soldier  skated  well,”  said 
luja. 

Her  mother  left  them,  and  they  sat 
before  the  fire  talking.  She  asked 
him  about  America,  and  he  told  her 
about  his  home  in  Connecticut,  and 
his  folks,  and  how  as  a  kid  he  had 
learned  to  skate  on  the  pond  in  his 
grandfather’s  pasture.  He  told  her 
about  New  York,  and  the  gay  clubs. 

"  1 7ve  always  wanted  to  see  New 
York,”  she  said.  "I  went  to  school 
in  Copenhagen  for  a  few  years,  and 
I’ve  been  in  Stockholm  and  London, 
but  somehow  I’ve  always  wanted  to 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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PIPE  DREAM 

By  DON  BUCKLEY 

A  moment  in  a  man's  life — just  one  moment — but  in  it 
is  the  full  example  of  what  men  are  fighting  for 


The  searing  stench  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  day  faded  into  the  cool  ste¬ 
rility  of  evening  twilight.  Somewhere 
in  the  monotonous  blue  Pacific  a  task 
force  knifed  through  a  waveless  sea. 
Blinker  guns  and  searchlights  winked 
out  their  unending  stream  of  mes¬ 
sages.  The  air  was  still  with  the 
calmness  of  a  summer  evening  at 
home.  Men,  weary  of  war,  sat  com¬ 
placently  about,  thinking,  dreaming, 
staring  idly  at  the  great  blue  ex¬ 
panse  that  was  their  home  and  battle¬ 
field.  Six  destroyers  and  a  carrier, 
a  mighty  floating  airfield,  and  her 
agile  bodyguards:  a  community,  hid¬ 
den  in  the  openness  of  space,  lost  to 
the  eyes  of  her  enemies.  A  com¬ 
pleted  mission,  another  score  for  the 
record  of  revenge,  and  some  of  the 
men  were  lost.  Eight  pilots  and 
twenty-seven  sailors  who  would  never 
again  see  action,  but  they  had  fought 
and  died  as  men  must  in  war. 

A  flag  hoist  luffed  from  the  signal 
bridge  of  the  destroyer  squadron 
leader.  One  by  one  it  was  run  up  on 
the  halyards  of  the  others.  The  rou¬ 
tine  “execute,”  as  the  tiny  listless  bits 
of  color  were  ripped  down.  The  es¬ 
cort  formed  for  the  night  run.  All 
was  still  again. 

On  the  deck  of  one  of  the  destroy¬ 
ers,  about  midship,  a  man  stood  at 
the  rail  engrossed  in  far  off  thoughts. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  and  his 
sensitive  face  was  taut  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  job.  He  was  young. 
Li  t  old  with  experience.  The  braid 
on  his  e..p  was  green,  and  his  khaki 
clung  t  )  him  as  the  bark  ci  a  tree, 
sticky,  hot  from  tne  day’s  -1111.  He 


stood  erect  and  proud,  and  the 
warmth  of  evening  chow  still  lingered 
on  his  sunburned  lips. 

Warm,  clean,  satisfying  smoke 
climbed  lazily  from  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe,  twisting,  gracefully  looping,  a 
hanging  staircase  of  memory  up  which 
his  thoughts  scampered  as  caged 
gazelles  turned  loose.  How  long  had 
it  been  since  those  determined  jaws 
had  crushed  that  familiar  scarred 
bit?  A  year?  Or  longer?  Yes  much 
longer.  Much  too  much  longer.  He 
shifted  the  pipe  luxuriously  to  the 
other  side  of  his  mouth  and  again 
his  teeth  set  as  he  stared  at  the  sky. 
It  had  been  just  like  this  that  night 
at  the  tidal  basin,  that  last  time  he 
had  smoked  his  favorite  briar.  The 
cool  air  was  soothing  to  his  burning 
face,  the  heaven  glistened  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  tiny  lights,  there  was  Venus,  the 
evening  star,  smiling  just  as  she  had 
that  night,  and  the  guns  and  cranes 
looked  much  as  the  willows  had.  Yes, 
the  setting  was  much  the  same.  The 
bridge  with  its  range  finder  and  radar 
presented  a  silhouette  against  the 
dimming  twilight  as  the  Capitol  had, 
and  the  forward  turrets  were  the 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials.  The 
mainmast  was  the  monument  and  the 
rest  of  the  superstructure,  the  sky¬ 
line  of  Washington.  Everything 
about  him  was  remarkably  similar  to 
the  way  it  had  been  that  night.  The 
stage  was  set,  but  in  two  theatres, 
one  where  it  had  happened,  one  in 
the  Pacific.  And  the  cast  was  di¬ 
vided,  she  in  the  Capitol  Hill  Circuit 
and  lie  in  the  Tokio  Road  Company. 
He  smiled  cynically  at  his  stage 
phrases,  college  memories.  He  was 
always  talking  in  riddles  or  analo¬ 
gies,  people  seldom  knew  what  he 
meant  when  he  was  in  this  mood,  but 
he  reveled  in  it  because  it  made  him 
feel  awfully  clever. 

She  was  always  twisting  through 
his  brain  as  the  smoke  had  done  in 
the  still  of  dusk.  Tonight  somehow 
she  seemed  nearer.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  pipe.  He  could  see  her  sitting 
close  beside  him  on  the  seawall 
laughing  at  the  thick  brown  smoke 
rings  he  blew  across  the  mirrored 
water.  He  remembered  how  he  had 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


H  eap  Football  Coach  Eddie  Cam- 
-eron  didn't  sleep  much  this 

And  who  c  o  u  1  d  blame  him  ? 
Throughout  the  entire  six  weeks  of 
spring  grid  drills  he  had  approxi¬ 
mately  three  men  on  hand  who  had 
ever  played  in  a  Duke  game.  The 
balance  of  the  eighty-odd  man  squad 
consisted  of  former  White  Squad  per- 


Football  and  the  Team 

By  HARRY  E.  BEAUDOUIN,  Jr. 

Chronicle  Sports  Ed  Bodo  gives  the  low-doivn  on  this 
year's  team ,  how  it  grew 


formers,  a  handful  of  boys  who  had 

enjoyed  flight  experience  at  other  high  school  satellites  whose  average 
colleges,  and  a  number  of  eager  ex-  age  was  about  17.  Then,  too,  just  for 


size,  you  might  include  roughly  a 
dozen  other  aspirants  who  had  never 
pulled  on  a  pair  of  cleats  before. 

Comparing  it  in  any  respect  with 
the  football  material  that  cavorted 
around  here  just  a  year  ago  was 
enough  to  make  any  Duke  follower 
wince.  You  could  say  that  the  two 
squads  wore  the  same  uniforms  and 
stop  there. 

The  1943  Blue  Devil  outfit  which 
captured  the  Southern  Conference 
Championship  and  ranked  from  the 
season ’s  beginning  to  end  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  outstanding  teams,  was 
one  of  the  highest  scoring  combina¬ 
tions  in  Trinity’s  history  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  her  best.  Eddie  Cam¬ 
eron  and  aides  would  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  just  about  as  good  if  they 
hoped  to  go  through  a  campaign  as 
rugged  as  this  one  unscathed. 

Thinking  about  the  schedule  didn’t 
help  much  either.  And  saying  it 
fast  failed  to  make  it  any  less  of  a 
problem.  It  is,  as  Cameron  said  re¬ 
cently,  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
slate  of  football  games  ever  scheduled 
by  any  college  in  the  South. 

Spring  practice  came  and  went, 
however,  and  its  only  real  value  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  introduced  the 
Duke  method  of  playing  football  to 
a  number  of  young  men  who  might 
be  around  for  the  season. 

With  the  arrival  of  summer  drills, 
early  in  August,  the  outlook  became 
considerably  brighter.  Additional 
material  had  entered  on  July  1  and 
it  more  than  compensated  for  what 
had  been  lost.  Gordon  Carver,  who 
has  operated  at  wingback  on  two 
Duke  varsity  elevens,  was  more  or 
less  of  a  surprise  candidate  as  he  had 
entered  medical  school  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  too  heavy  an  academic 
load  to  permit  his  playing.  Carver’s 
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Octobex 

October  is  being  twelve  again. 

A  tow-haired  lad  of  twelve,  1  climbed  the  hill 
Above  the  rock-walled  springhouse 
And  found  chestnuts  in  the  brown-yellow  leaves. 
Pound  chestnuts  in  the  leaves  and  filled  my  pockets 
With  the  satiny  fruit  of  the  fat  brown  burrs. 

I  sang  to  the  blue  October  skies 
Songs  that  I  made  myself  to  match  the  moment, 
Sang  until  my  lungs  were  tired  with  happiness. 

I  waded  knee-deep  in  the  thick  orchard  grass 
And  came  to  the  little  brook  in  the  hollow, 

Under  the  big  oak,  where  1  sat  on  a  black  stone 
And  pretended  I  was  Caesar,  the  forest  Rome, 

The  brook  my  Rubicon. 

I  followed  the  spice  of  the  autumn  woods 
To  the  top  of  the  pasture,  and  the  mountain. 

1  tasted  the  wine  of  fox-grapes  on  the  vine 
And  laughed  at  my  echo  from  the  cliffs  above. 

I  climbed  the  gray  cliff  to  the  top, 

And  looked  down  on  the  red  bright  sea  of  the  forest 
Naming  the  trees  from  the  color  of  their  leaves. 

I  saw  the  sunset  from  my  throne  on  the  mountain 
And  watched  its  reflection  in  the  horse  shoe 
The  river  wrought,  far  beneath  my  castle. 

I  saw  the  sky  fade  and  the  stars  come  out 
And  the  moon  rise  round  and  yellow  below  me, 
Over  the  smooth  round  curves  of  the  Big  Bald 
Watched  it  till  it  touched  the  barren  limbs 
Of  a  dead  chestnut  tree  in  the  pasture, 

Then  left  my  world  of  dreams 
And  wandered  home. 


Coach  Cameron 


kicking  and  pass  receiving  ability  will 
be  a  big  help  to  the  cause  this  season. 

The  return  of  fullback  Tommy 
Davis,  after  receiving  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  Marine  Corps, 
should  prove  to  be  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  that  Cameron  has  had  yet.  A 
starter  ever  since  the  1941  Rose  Bowl 
days,  Davis  is  a  compactly  built  185- 
pounder  who  smacks  a  line  with  the 
impact  of  a  General  Grant  tank  and 
who  has  sufficient  speed  to  thread  bis 
way  through  an  opposing  secondary 
if  called  upon  to  do  so.  His  under¬ 
study,  George  Balitsaris,  who  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly  towards  the  conclusion 
of  last  season  is  every  bit  as  fast  as 
Davis  but  does  not  punt  as  well. 
Tommy  contributed  the  longest  punt 
of  the  year  last  fall,  an  89-yard  boot 
against  Carolina  Pre-Flight. 

George  Clark  and  J.  C.  Kennard, 
neither  of  whom  had  played  varsity 
ball  before  this  season,  back  up  Lewis 
in  that  order  and  both  are  capable, 
hard-driving  tailbacks.  Clark  is  es¬ 
pecially  dangerous  on  punt  returns 
and  contributed  some  excellent  work 
in  the  opener  with  Richmond.  Ken¬ 
nard,  hampered  somewhat  by  a  shoul¬ 
der  injury,  has  yet  to  regain  the  fine 
running  form  which  he  displayed  in 
preseason  scrimmages.  An  All-South¬ 
ern  schoolboy  star  from  Ashland, 
Kentucky,  Kennard  will  show  Duke 
fans  some  fancy  stepping  before  the 
campaign  is  over. 
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John  Krisza,  Jim  Artley,  and  Norm 
Harris  all  block  effectively  from  the 
quarterback  position.  Krisza,  who 
starts,  holds  the  edge  in  experience. 

Paul  Stephanz,  freshman  from 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  punts  well  but 
has  shown  up  best  in  the  past-snaring 
department.  The  mosquito-back  on 
the  squad,  diminutive  Howard  Reyn¬ 
olds,  who  came  here  via  the  fleet,  has 
impressed  spectators  with  his  quick 
darts  through  the  line  and  heady 
running. 

The  line  has  blocked  adequately  so 
far  and  is  holding  up  well  defen¬ 
sively.  although  it  features  few  stand¬ 
out  operatives.  Clark  Jones  and 
Reece  Harry,  who  both  played  White 
Squad  ball,  are  light  but  well-trained 
ends  who  play  aggressive,  intelligent 
football.  End  Coach  Dutch  Stanley, 
however,  has  yet  to  develop  a  pass- 
snagging  wingman  of  the  Bob  Gantt 
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or  Benny  Cittadino  caliber.  Frank 
Irwin  and  Johnny  Kerns,  first  string 
tackles,  are  unusually  big  and  tough 
linemen  who  will  permit  a  minimum 
of  enemy  ball-carriers  to  slip  past 
them. 

The  guard  squad,  which  is  headed 
by  Bear  Knotts  and  Garland  Wolfe, 
is  short  on  reserve  strength.  Johnny 
Crowder,  if  an  old  knee  injury  will 
continue  to  respond  to  treatment,  will 
come  through  with  some  excellent 
work  at  center. 

Even  now  no  one  can  say  who  will 
be  available  for  the  rest  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  when  the  new  semester  starts 
in  November.  Even  Eddie  doesn’t 
know  for  sure,  but  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  that  he’ll  see  to  it  that 
the  team  which  takes  the  field  against 
Carolina  in  the  finale  will  be  as  for¬ 
midable  as  the  one  which  faced  Rich¬ 
mond. 


MEET  THE  GIRLS 


or 'ye  met  the  men  .  .  .O.K..  but 
before  you  guvs  get  bleary  eyed 
from  looking  at  the  pulchritudinous 
fresh  women  we’d  like  to  introduce 
you.  in  an  abbreviated  manner,  to 
some  of  her  older  sisters  who  have 
kept  this  place  rocking  and  running 
for  a  goodly  number  of  years. 

It 's  superfluous  to  tell  you,  as  the 
introducer  of  the  men  did.  that  there 
are  a  great  many  kinds  of  women. 
That  isn't  perhaps  the  most  profound 
statement  made,  but  any  guy  who 
wasn’t  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
has  known  it  from  the  cradle.  So  on 
East  we’ve  got  ’em.  any  type  in 
Esquire  or  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion.  Somehow,  they  mis  glamour 
with  capabilities  that  always  floor  us. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  down¬ 
right  beautiful  characters  on  campus 
is  Merthel  Greenwell.  To  say  any¬ 
thing  else  about  her  would  be  more 
than  unnecessary,  but  there  does  re¬ 
main  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  She  is 
commonly  known  as  the  epitome  of 
Duke  decorum  and  all  such  sundry 
things  as  come  under  her  domain  as 
Chairman  of  Social  Standards. 

While  we’re  being  official  we 
mustn’t  forget  a  gal  Avhom  we  have 
always  been  in  awe  of  because  of  her 
extravagant  knowledge  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Law.  That,  to  our  feeble  mind, 
entitles  her  to  a  place  on  anybody’s 
list.  Name?  Marty  Nicholson,  top- 
ranking  in  W.S.G.A.  She  not  only 
swings  a  mean  gavel,  but  also  has  one 
of  the  most  unfailing  senses  of  humor 
in  these  parts. 

If  you  know  anybody  on  campus, 
it’s  bound  to  be  Helen  Kindler,  who 
has  more  interests  than  we  have 
paper.  Chronicle,  Players,  Campus 
Time — she’s  extravagant  Avith  her 
energy  and  is  one  of  the  most  infec¬ 
tiously  refreshing  people  in  these 
Gothic  and  Georgian  halls. 

If  you  hear  a  drawl  a  mile  long 
and  turn  around  to  see  a  Beauty 
Queen,  ten  to  one  it’s  Gwin  Barnwell. 
She  wears  a  KA  pin  and  has  a  long 
list  of  accomplishments  to  her  credit. 
President  of  her  class  last  year,  Gwin 
has  turned  mama  to  a  bunch  of  fresh¬ 


men  who'll  do  well  to  follow  their 
leader. 

Katharine  Hepburn’s  distinctive 
beauty  coupled  with  a  24-karat  brain 
and  a  lively  sense  of  humor  adds  up 
to — Barbara  Taeuesch.  A  transfer 
from  Vassar,  Bobbie  is  house  presi¬ 
dent  in  Brown.  You’ve  read  some 
excellent  stories  of  hers  in  the  past 
Archives. 

Last  year’s  Slide  Rule  Queen, 
Helen  Outler,  is  back,  as  much  a 
queen  as  ever.  Rumor  has  it  that  a 
Beta  pin  is  in  the  offing  there. 

For  the  classification  of  regular  and 
athletic,  Bill  Church  of  Pegram  fills 
the  bill.  Bill’s  got  a  love  of  life  that 
makes  her  eyes  sparkle  and  the  men 
stand  round. 

Then  there  is  the  little  girl  with 
the  naive  smile  and  the  Yankee  ac¬ 
cent  from  Giles  House  whose  name  is 
Jean  Fetherston,  better  known  as 
Feather.  Feather  believes  heartily 
in  the  old  theory  about  “My  Heart 
Belongs  to  Daddy.”  Congratulations 
to  the  man  who  makes  her  change 
her  mind. 

Now,  if  you  like  the  fresh  beauty 
of  Ingrid  Bergman,  there  is  Bassett 
House  Liz  Prayther.  Liz  is  not  only 
terrific  with  the  personality,  but  she’s 
got  intelligence  too. 

We  run  a  risk  when  we  mention 
Dot  Hyland,  but  how  could  anyone 
forget  that  wonderful  smile  and  those 
knock-out  legs.  Hyland  was  last 
year’s  Navy  queen,  as  well  as  a 
morale-building  cheerleader. 

Ann  Smoot  has  what  it  takes  when 
it  comes  to  partying.  She’s  shapely 
in  the  right  places  and  plays  a  ter¬ 
rific  game  of  baseball  on  cabin  parties. 
Ann’s  a  new  cheerleader  with  enough 
school  spirit  to  bring  all  Dukedom 
out  of  its  usual  Saturday  afternoon 
stupor. 

The  Marines  seem  to  think  Carolyn 
Compton  is  tops  when  it  comes  to 
girls  with  gayety  and  abandon. 
Compton  hails  from  Alabama,  but 
she ’s  not  the  type  for  hoop  skirts  and 
parasols. 

Speaking  of  Southerners,  Betty 
Ann  Taylor  from  Tampa  is  a  good 


example.  B.  A.  has  held  two  student 
government  offices  in  her  three  years 
at  Duke  and  is  whiz  at  chemistry. 
B.  A.  has  always  been  popular  on 
East  as  well  as  West  Campus. 

For  variety  there  is  Cog’s  chair¬ 
man,  Mary  Louise  Merritt  who  greets 
you  with  the  warmest  smile  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Weezie’s  famous  for  her  work 
on  Student  Government  and  as  Chief 
Marshal  last  year.  Incidentally,  she 
wears  an  ATO  pin,  but  there’s  such 
a  thing  as  fraternity  spirit. 

That  well-balanced  make-up  of  the 
Chronicle’s  front  page  is  in  part  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  another  girl 
you  will  want  to  meet,  if  you  haven’t 
already.  Despite  the  tag  of  “Nasty,” 
Nancy  Lee  Laws  has  been  the  life  of 
many  a  good  party  in  this  section, 
and  those  who  really  know  her  say 
she  isn’t  Nasty  at  all. 

Of  course  there  is  Groome,  who 
continues  to  be  the  best  treatment  for 
the  eyes,  who  is  coed  business  man¬ 
ager  of  this  mag,  and  who  has,  with 
no  questions  asked,  the  largest  ador¬ 
ing  public  of  any  girl  on  campus. 

If  you  like  Hedy  Lamarr  type 
glamour,  try  Kay  Goodman,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  looks,  besides  some 
super  charm.  Giles  is  her  dorm,  guys, 
if  she’s  not  too  busy  Archiving  for 
us. 

A  transfer  it  will  do  well  to  give 
the  glad  eye  to  is  Babs  Gosford,  tall, 
blonde,  and  personality  plus.  Don’t 
let  her  zoology  major  or  her  maternal 
attitude  toward  her  freshman  group 
throw  you  off,  wolves,  for  she’s  a  good 
trail  to  follow. 

The  initial  girls,  B.  J.  Bledsoe  and 
M.  D.  Whetmore,  are  a  lovely  pair 
that  go  to  prove  that  a  rose  by  any 
other  name,  etc.  ...  B.  J.  was  a 
freshman  beauty  queen  and  is  a 
F.A.C.  girl  this  year;  M.  D.  dashes 
from  her  home  in  town  to  classes 
every  day,  spends  lots  of  time  near 
Brown  House.  Noav  meet  our  Duch¬ 
ess  of  the  Month. 

JANE  SHERRILL 

A  D  Ili 

Duchess  of  the  Mon  th 
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A  Measure  of  Sliding  Sand 

By  HENRY  A.  SIMONS 

Duke's  foremost  fiction  critic  said  of  this  story:  “It  is  the 
best  short-story  written  by  a  Duke  student  in  recent  years” 


George  Green  finished  his  typing 
with  a  final  burst  of  speed,  jerked 
t lie  long  sheet  of  copy  paper  out  of 
the  typewriter,  and  dropped  it  on  top 
of  the  other  sheets  on  the  side  of  the 
desk.  He  then  picked  up  the  whole 
pile,  bounced  its  edges  on  the  desk  to 
align  them,  and  began  to  make  little 
rapid  marks  on  the  sheets  with  his 
blue  pencil.  His  bony  fingers  held 
the  pencil  tightly  and  darted  out 
again  and  again  to  dig  savagely  into 
the  paper  when  some  correction  was 
indicated.  He  wrote  a  large  “30”  at 
the  end  of  the  story  and  ruffled  back 
to  the  first  sheet.  Quickly  he  sketched 
in  a  headline,  counted  it  with  the 
little  bird-like  hops  of  his  pencil 
point,  and  scribbled  “18  point,  3 
lines”  beside  it.  Then  he  sighed 
deeply,  dropped  the  pencil,  and 
slumped  back  in  his  chair.  George 
Green  was  tired. 

‘ '  Pretty  tired,  ’  ’  he  said.  His  words 
were  startling  in  the  empty  news¬ 
paper  office.  He  stood  up  and 
snapped  off  the  green,  cone-shaped 
lamp  that  swung  from  the  ceiling 
over  his  desk.  Walking  around  the 
four  other  silent  and  deserted  desks 
that  filled  the  office,  he  came  to  the 
coat  rack  that  stood  in  the  corner. 
First  he  carefully  put  on  his  gray 
felt  hat,  and  then  after  rolling  down 
his  sleeves  he  took  his  coat  from  the 
hook,  slung  it  over  his  arm  and 
walked  out  of  the  office.  “Just  time 
for  a  beer  at  Turner’s,”  he  said, 
looking  at  his  pocket  watch.  He 
walked  down  the  steps  of  the  two 
story  building  which  was  the  office 
of  the  Centerville  News  and  strode 
out  into  the  Ohio  summer  night. 

George  Green  was  not  an  outstand¬ 
ing  man.  In  any  crowd  he  went  un¬ 
noticed,  remembered  only  as  a  fairly 
tall,  stoop  shouldered  individual  who 
wore  a  gray  suit  and  an  old  gray 


hat.  His  face  was  long  and  sad;  his 
hair,  straight  and  brown.  Twenty- 
eight  of  his  forty-six  years  he  had 
worked  for  the  Centerville  News,  first 
as  a  reporter  and  then  as  rewrite 
man,  the  position  he  now  held. 

George  Green  stepped  out  into  the 
sad  light  of  summer  evening  and 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  street, 
looking  like  some  voyager  from  a  far 
off  land  who  had  just  walked  into  the 
edge  of  the  town  and  looked  out  over 
the  buildings  with  the  quiet  calm  of 
one  who  has  come  among  strangers 
many  times  and  not  yet  found  a  home. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  wrapped  in 
the  dying  light  of  evening  and  then 
he  turned  and  walked  along  the  street 
toward  the  center  of  town  and  Tur¬ 
ner’s  saloon.  As  he  walked,  the  air 
came  to  life  with  the  scents  blown 
off  the  fields  at  the  edge  of  town — 
scents  of  ripening  grain  and  rich 
black  soil. 

And  then  from  far  away  to  the 
north  of  Centerville,  came  the  rising 
rumble  of  the  heavy  freight  train 
that  passed  the  town  every  night  at 
the  same  time.  Green  slowed  his 
walk  and  listened.  The  warm  sum¬ 
mer  air,  the  dying  light,  and  the  rum¬ 
ble  of  the  far  away  train  struck  him 
suddenly  with  the  vivid  memory  of  a 
time  long  ago  when  as  a  small  boy 
of  six  he  had  heard  that  same  sound 
coming  from  the  north.  He  remem¬ 
bered  standing  in  the  study  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  used  before  his  death,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  great  shelves  with  their 
row  on  row  of  books.  It  was  the  only 
thing  his  father  had  left  them,  those 
great  rows  of  books.  He  remembered 
how  in  later  life  he  had  read  in  those 
books,  coming  frequently  upon  some 
faded  annotation  in  the  margin,  and 
though  he  had  never  known  his  father, 
the  man  seemed  to  be  in  the  room 
with  him  then  and  lie  would  say  to 


himself,  “He  was  a  great  man.” 

Blit  as  a  boy  of  six,  one  volume  in 
particular  had  delighted  him.  It  was 
a  large  faded  book  of  Norse  fables, 
covered  in  brown  calf-skin,  with 
gilded  pages  and  large  engravings  of 
gods  and  goddesses.  Odin  was  there, 
and  lleimdal,  keeper  of  the  Bridge 
of  Bifrost,  and  Freya  the  fair  god¬ 
dess  of  love,  and  the  great  wolf  Fen- 
ris.  The  great  wolf  Fenris. 

“Read  me  about  Fenris,  mom. 
Read  about  Fenris,”  he  would  beg, 
sometimes  bringing  her  the  great 
book  which  almost  weighed  him  down. 

II is  mother  would  laugh  and  run 
her  fingers  through  the  soft  brown 
hair  that  always  fell  over  his  fore¬ 
head  and  say  to  him,  “But  George, 
we’ve  read  that  one  at  least  a  dozen 
times.  Don’t  you  ever  get  tired  of 
it?” 

“Read  me  about  Fenris.  Please,” 
he  would  repeat,  pleading  with  a 
dignity  that  always  touched  her 
heart. 

So  she  would  take  the  great  book 
from  him  and  open  it  on  her  lap,  and 
while  he  sat  on  the  floor  with  his 
knees  pulled  up  under  his  chin  she 
would  read  again  the  story  of  the 
great  wolf  Fenris  who  was  the  child 
of  Loki,  of  how  the  gods  of  Valhalla 
tried  vainly  to  chain  him  and  of  how 
Fenris  always  broke  away,  until  fi¬ 
nally  they  bound  him  forever,  not 
with  chains,  but  with  threads  of 
magic  too  thin  to  break. 

In  his  child’s  mind  George  Green 
built  a  fantasy  around  the  wolf  Fen¬ 
ris.  He  dreamed  that  Fenris  was 
there  with  him,  there  in  his  Ohio 
home,  and  that  together  the  two  of 
them  would  go  out  through  the  back 
door  of  the  house,  past  the  woodpile 
and  the  dilapidated  chicken  house 
until  they  came  to  the  long  dirt  lane 
that  ran  away  between  the  farms  and 
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woods  of  Centerville.  There  he  would 
climb  onto  the  broad  back  of  the 
great  wolf  and  slap  his  rump ;  and 
with  a  great  leap  they  would  be  off, 
running  swift  and  easy  over  the  hard 
packed  earth  of  the  lane,  through  the 
fields  of  greening  wheat  and  oats, 
across  the  lonely  asphalt  highway 
that  wound  out  of  the  distance  and 
ran  through  Centerville  to  disappear 
into  the  distance  again.  They  would 
run  hard  and  free,  the  great  wolf 
with  his  head  down  and  his  ears 
pressed  tightly  against  his  majestic 
head,  until  they  had  left  behind  the 
last  trace  of  humanity,  until  they 
came  to  a  shallow  creek  bounded  by 
willows,  and  here  he  would  dismount 
and  silently  wait  while  Fenris  drank 
in  the  creek.  Then,  together,  they 
would  walk  back  to  the  town,  he  with 
his  arm  over  the  great  gray  shoulder 
of  the  wolf,  until  they  came  again  to 
his  house. 

Once  he  had  told  his  mother  about 
his  fantasy,  and  she  had  treated  him 
like  a  child.  “Of  course  it’s  not  just 
a  dream,  dear,”  she  had  said.  “He’s 
just  as  real  as  you  are.  Listen ! 
There  you  can  hear  his  howling,  can’t 
you?”  He  stood  there  in  the  study 
with  her  and  listened  to  the  rumble 
of  the  freight  train  that  passed  to 
the  north  of  Centerville  every  eve¬ 
ning.  Then  he  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  and  turned  and  left  the 
room.  He  never  talked  about  it 
again. 

But  now  as  George  Green  stood  in 
the  street  in  front  of  the  Centerville 
News  building  and  listened  to  the 
rattling  train  pass  in  the  night,  his 
mother’s  foolish  metaphor  came  back 
to  him  and  brought  with  it  words  of 
long  ago  and  the  half-forgotten 
child’s  fantasy  of  Fenris  the  wolf. 

Green  stood  for  a  moment  longer 
and  then  continued  on  his  way  to 
Turner’s  saloon  and  his  nightly  glass 
of  beer. 

George  Green  shifted  his  coat  from 
his  right  arm  to  his  left  and  pushed 
open  the  door  to  -Joe  Turner’s  saloon. 

“Hello,  Joe,”  he  said  as  he  stepped 
into  the  cool  room  and  up  to  the  bar. 

“Evenin’  George.”  The  bartender 
paused  in  his  task  of  wiping  the  bar 
to  look  up  and  ask,  “Draft?” 


“Yeah,  a  tall  one.” 

“Anything  new  in  town?”  asked 
the  bartender  as  he  directed  the  jet 
of  amber  beer  against  the  sides  of  a 
glass  he  was  rotating  with  practiced 
dexterity. 

“Not  a  damn  thing.”  George 
Green  took  the  beer  and  watched  the 
head  slowly  rise  and  overflow  the 
sides  of  the  glass.  “One  wedding — 
the  Jennings  girl,  you  know — and 
old  man  Crowley’s  auctioning  off  his 
two  draft  horses  Saturday.  That’s 
about  all.” 

For  a  while  he  drank  his  beer  and 
watched  the  lazy  turning  of  the  big, 
broad  bladed  electric  fan  overhead. 
Then  the  bartender  spoke  again. 

“Done  any  more  writin’  on  that 
book  of  yours?” 

Green  laughed,  “No.  Haven’t 
found  any  time  for  it.  I’ll  get  to  it 
sometime  soon,  though.” 

He  thought :  Sometime  soon.  My 
God,  I’m  forty-six  and  my  novel’s 
still  in  my  desk,  just  the  first  chap¬ 


ter.  My  time’s  running  out — is  it 
forty-six  years  already? — and  it’s 
still  just  the  first  chapter.  If  I  died 
tonight,  how  long  would  I  be  remem¬ 
bered  ?  A  year  ?  Maybe.  Maybe. 

“Yeah,  I  know  how  it  is.  Never 
seem  to  get  to  do  what  you  want  to. 
No  time,  I  guess.”  The  bartender 
paused  in  his  cleaning  and  wiping 
and  leaned  over  the  bar.  “You  know, 
I  always  wanted  to  do  some  trapping 
myself.  Don’t  get  the  time  though. 
There’s  lost  of  muskrats  down  in 
Beaver  Creek.  Good  hides  bring  a 
buck  and  a  quarter  in  Columbus. 
Just  the  other  day  I  was  talking  to 
old  man  Summers  about  some 
traps.  ...” 

George  Green  stopped  listening. 
Old  man  Summers,  he  thought,  Jim 
Summers  and  Frances.  Frances.  He 
repeated  the  name  over  again  to  him¬ 
self.  Once  again — as  it  always  had 
in  the  past — that  name  opened  up 
the  floodgates  of  forgotten  memory, 
and  the  day  brightened,  yet  sad- 
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dened  intolerably  at  the  same  time. 

Like  almost  all  men.  George  Green 
had  been  in  love  when  he  was  young. 
He  had  loved  as  only  a  young  man 
can  love  for  the  first  time — with  all 
the  intense  strength  of  his  April  days, 
his  wild  joys  and  endless  dreams. 
Old  men  look  back  on  the  time  of 
first  love,  and  remembering  they 
write  of  armored  knights,  and  trouba¬ 
dours.  of  fairies  and  the  lands  where 
life  is  somehow  better  than  it  is  here. 
And  when  that  first  love  has  passed, 
something  goes  out  of  the  boy  for¬ 
ever  and  he  is  then  a  man,  remem¬ 
bering  from  time  to  time  and  know¬ 
ing  that  there  was  once  an  hour  when 
lie  was  finer  than  other  men  and  that 
the  hour  can  never  come  again. 

So  now.  George  Green  remembered. 
He  remembered  how  he  had  gone 
down  to  Lester’s  Livery  Stable  on  the 
edge  of  town  to  hire  a  carriage  for  his 
first  big  date  with  Frances.  He  had 
appraised  the  horses  slowly,  occasion¬ 
ally  muttering  to  himself,  trying  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  was  an  old 
judge  of  horse  flesh.  Old  Jeff  Lester, 
bent  and  worn,  watched  with  his 
watery  eyes  of  pale  blue,  chuckled  and 
said,  “Big  date,  huh  son?” 

“That’s  right,”  he  had  replied, 
“Nothing  but  the  best  for  this  one.” 

Old  Jeff  Lester  had  winked  and 
chuckled  and  finally  hitched  up  a 
chestnut  mare  to  the  carriage. 

“Now  there  you  are,  son.  She L  a 
spirited  one  so  hold  her  in.” 

Then  George  Green  had  taken  the 
reins  and  driven  away  from  the 
stable  with  its  warm  smells  of  hay 
and  leather,  driven  down  through 
town  past  the  court  house  and  the 
new  brick  school  until  he  came  to 
her  house — Frances’  house.  Then 
they  had  driven  together  back  through 
the  town,  he  sitting  upright  looking 
very  proud  as  he  passed  the  town 
people.  Occasionally  he  looked  over 
at  the  slim  young  girl  beside  him,  at 
her  bronze,  sun-filled  hair,  and  her 
deep  brown  eyes. 

On  the  outskirts  of  town  he  had 
nulled  up  beside  a  grove  of  trees  and 
unhitched  the  horse,  who  then  walked 
slowly  through  the  trees  to  a  spot 
where  the  grass  grew  tall  and  green. 
George  and  Frances  walked  hand  in 


hand  to  the  shadow  of  a  large  elm 
and  sat  down.  And  there  he  talked — 
shyly  at  first — but  with  growing  con¬ 
fidence  while  the  sun  went  down  and 
the  chestnut  mare  grazed  and  snorted 
in  the  tall  grass. 

“1  want  to  write,”  lie  had  said. 
“More  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  I  want  to  write.  Great 
words.”  lie  ran  his  fingers  through 
the  soft  brown  hair  that  fell  over  his 
forehead.  “Simple  words  are  best. 
If  I  could  just  learn  to  put  simple 
words  together  so  they  said  great 
things.  Like  Lincoln  did.  You  know 
what  I  mean.”  He  threw  himself 
backwards  on  the  ground  in  his  ex¬ 
asperation  at  not  being  able  to  express 
himself  to  her. 

“You  will,”  she  had  laughed. 
“You’ll  write  a  book  some  day  and 
be  famous  and  everybody  in  Center¬ 
ville  will  say  ‘there  goes  George 
Green,  the  famous  author.’  ”  Her 
eyes  glowed  as  she  thought  of  herself 
as  the  wife  of  the  richest  man  in  town 
and  living  in  the  biggest  house,  big¬ 
ger  even  than  the  white  house  on  the 
hill  that  belonged  to  banker  Caldwell. 

“What  will  you^  write?  Love 
stories?” 

“No.  Maybe  I’ll  write  about 
dreams.  What  they’re  all  about,  I 
mean.  I  had  a  dream  once  when  I 
was  a  kid  and  I’ve  always  wondered 
about  it.”  He  glanced  at  her  some¬ 
what  embarrassed  at  what  he  was 
saying.  ‘  ‘  It  was  about  a  wolf  named 
Fenris  who  used  to  come  to  my  house 
and  we’d  go  outside  together  and  he 
would  carry  me  on  his  back  until  he 
was  tired.  Then  we’d  come  back  to 
the  house.” 

“Is  that  all?”  she  asked,  puzzled. 

“Yes.  What  do  you  suppose  it 
meant?” 

“Nothing.  That’s  just  silly.”  She 
laughed  quickly  and  stood  up. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  her 
broad-brimmed  picture  hat  off  and 
sent  it  rolling  over  the  ground  at  a 
furious  rate.  With  wild  shouts  of 
gleeful  terror  they  chased  it.  George 
recovered  it  in  a  wheat  field  nearby. 
When  Frances  panted  to  a  stop  be¬ 
side  him,  he  put  the  hat  on  the  back 
of  her  disheveled  head  and  took  her 
in  his  arms.  She  didn’t  resist  when 


he  kissed  her.  For  a  moment  they 
stood  waist  deep  in  growing  wheat, 
the  grain  waiving  gently  about  them 
like  the  golden  minutes  of  their  lives. 

George  Green  stood  quietly  under 
the  slowly  turning  fans  in  Joe  Tur¬ 
ner’s  bar  room,  remembering  it  all 
like  it  was  yesterday. 

“Good  night,  Joe,”  he  said  to  the 
bartended,  “I’ll  see  you  tomorrow.” 
He  stepped  out  into  the  street  again. 

So  what  did  it  all  come  to  ?  he 
thought.  I  went  away  to  school  and 
she  married  Jim  Summers  while  I 
was  off  learning  to  say  great  things 
with  simple  words.  And  what  have 
I  said  ?  Countless,  yes  innumerable 
words  concerning  fires  and  deaths  and 
marriages — the  Jennings  girl,  you 
know — and  many  words  also  about 
the  two  draft  horses  that  old  man 
Crowley  is  auctioning  off  this  Satur¬ 
day.  Also  one  chapter  of  a  novel 
which  is  still  in  my  desk.  Someday 
I'll  find  time  to  work  on  it,  maybe. 
But  if  I  died  tonight?  My  God, 
once  I  had  all  the  strength  for  it,  but 
it’s  gone  now.  What  are  the  chains 
that  they  bind  us  with? 

He  walked  along  through  the  dark¬ 
ening  streets  toward  his  home.  He 
could  not  seem  to  forget  the  girl  that 
had  filled  his  thoughts  a  few  moments 
before. 

“I  will  go  to  see  her,”  he  said 
aloud,  struck  by  the  idea.  “If  I  can 
only  stand  beside  her  once  more — 
even  if  she  doesn’t  suspect — it  will 
all  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  wheat 
field.  Even  the  golden  grain  will 
come  back  again.  All  the  magic,  the 
vanished  years,  the  strength — she 
could  snap  the  chains  if  I  could  only 
stand  beside  her  again.  ’  ’ 

For  a  moment  he  stood  indecisively, 
looking  down  a  side  street.  Then  he 
turned  down  it,  passed  under  the 
streetlight,  and  started  walking  to¬ 
wards  Frances  Summers’  house. 

The  Summers’  house  was  set  back 
from  the  street.  A  white  fence  about 
waist  high  enclosed  the  well-kept 
lawn  which  ran  up  to  a  bed  of  flowers 
beside  the  veranda  of  the  house. 
George  Green  pushed  open  the  gate 
and  walked  up  to  the  veranda  steps 
and  rang  the  door  bell.  In  a  minute 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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THE  DUKE  BAND  PLAYS  AGAIN 

By  ED  LEE 

The  Duke  Band,  supposedly  shelved  for  the  duration,  is  on  the  field  again 


To  the  students  still  able  to  re¬ 
member  a  civilian  Duke,  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  newly  organized 
band  at  the  football  games  have 
brought  back  memories  of  pre-war 
Duke,  and  to  the  whole  student  body 
they  have  recalled  a  taste  of  that 
thing  called  school  spirit. 

The  band  just  didn’t  spring  into 
being,  of  course.  The  credit  goes  es¬ 
pecially  to  Tom  Dolson,  Lt.  Com¬ 
mander  Stubbs,  and  Don  Buckley  for 
taking  initial  steps  toward  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  fitting  band  for  Duke 
football  games.  No  sooner  were  the 
first  plans  made,  however,  when  the 
administration  came  through  with  a 
new  addition  to  the  music  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Allen  Bone,  full  of  ideas 
and  experience  from  several  midwest- 
ern  assignments. 

Just  how  the  band  started  is,  for 
a  change,  a  short  story,  so  short  in 
fact  that  no  band  was  in  existence 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  first  game. 
Realizing  a  definite  need  for  a  foot¬ 
ball  band,  Dolson,  Buckley,  and 
Stubbs  got  together  and  decided  to 
do  something  about  it.  Mr.  Stubbs 
agreed  to  arrange  a  drill  period  for 
the  band,  which  he  succeeded  in  sched¬ 
uling  at  the  time  of  the  regular  Sat¬ 
urday  infantry  drill  by  Navy  and 
Marine  trainees.  Then  Dolson  and 
Buckley  called  for  a  meeting  of  all 
interested  in  a  band.  Over  eighty 
boys  showed  up,  and  this  same  num¬ 
ber  was  present  at  the  first  rehearsal 
conducted  by  Buckley,  the  student 
director.  To  use  his  words,  “The 
first  rehearsal  was  good.  All  the  fel¬ 
lows  seem  to  be  good  musicians.”  Mr. 
Bone,  the  director,  was  present  at  the 
second  rehearsal,  and  he,  too,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  delight  over  the  situation. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what  has 
proven  to  be  a  series  of  hard  but  in¬ 
teresting  practice  sessions,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  drill  at  the  stadium 
twice  a  week. 

«  13  » 


Even  the  old  Duke  bands  weren’t 
as  large  as  the  present  one,  judging 
by  the  number  of  instruments  avail¬ 
able.  The  University  has  furnished 
the  majority  of  the  instruments,  but 
many  are  provided  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  band.  Last  year, 
where  the  band  had  two  sousaphones 
(bass  horns  to  the  proletariat),  there 
are  now  six,  and  the  same  is  true 
with  the  bell  lyres  and  other  instru¬ 
ments.  In  short,  it’s  just  a  bigger 
and  better  band. 

Director  Bone,  well  pleased  with 
the  first  showing  of  the  band,  has 
many  plans  for  the  future.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  familiar  campus  favor¬ 
ites  from  previous  football  seasons, 
the  band  has  begun  the  rehearsal  of 
such  concert  pieces  as  ‘  ‘  The  Blue 


Danube,”  and  has  added  many  new 
martial  airs  to  its  football  repertoire. 

Conspicious  for  their  part  in  the 
football  program  are  the  drum  ma¬ 
jors,  and  although  head  drum  major 
Dolson  swears  that  he  didn’t  lead  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  band  just 
so  he  could  twirl  his  baton,  it  might 
not  have  been  a  bad  idea.  All  three 
of  the  drum  majors  have  been  prac¬ 
ticing  diligently  to  keep  up  with  the 
advances  made  by  the  band,  and  al¬ 
though  plagued  by  sprained  thumbs 
and  wrists,  they  have  shown  up  ad¬ 
mirably  thus  far.  Dolson  refuses  any 
specific  information,  but  intimates 
state  that  he  will  do  at  least  one  of 
his  thirty-foot  specialties  as  Duke 
forges  ahead  in  each  game. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


— Sundial 


FRESH  WOMEN 


' 


Before  Freshman  Week  was  fully  underway,  the  Archive  came  an 

over  on  East  with  his  best  lens  focused  on  the  fresh  women.  He  pic  01 

the  nebulae  of  Duke  queens  from  each  house — here  are  the  results. 

Left:  Brown  House,  which  boasts  no  end  of  lovelies  this  year,  is  r  « 
here  by  the  incomparable  Buffa  Garrett.  Need  we  say  more? 

Left,  below:  Jean  Tommasi,  from  Giles,  smiles  pleasantly  for  the  Ar<p 
eraman,  still  wondering  why  his  eyes  gleam  so.  1 

Below:  Mary  Ann  Duncan  sits  on  the  Bassett  lawn.  Lively,  spai  i . 
sonality  here,  the  shape  of  queens  to  come. 

Opposite  page 

Top,  left:  Libby  Mining  stands  at  the  entrance  of  Aycock.  Her  souti 
will  wow  you,  her  smile  win  you. 

Top,  right:  Jane  Nickerson  (note  that  Florida  tan!)  is  one  of  the  relis 
the  phone  in  Alspaugh  is  so  busy  these  days. 

Left,  below:  Pat  Way,  cutest  (says  almost  everybody)  of  the  Jarvis  n, 
line  for  many  appearances  in  the  Chronicle’s  famous  Mix.  A  r.ij 

Right,  below:  Pat  Waller,  of  Pegrarn,  has  all  the  sparkle  of  the  girl-nlli 
to-be-seen-at-cabin-parties. 
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A  Measure  of  Sliding 
Sand 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

a  woman  came  through  the  hall, 
peered  out  between  the  curtains  and 
then  opened  the  door. 

“Hello,  Frances.” 

“Why  George  Green,”  the  woman 
said,  “Come  in.  Jim  isn’t  here  right 
now,  but  he’ll  be  back  in  a  little 
while.  He’s  taking  Johnny  down  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  Boys  are  so 
hard  on  shoes,  but  you  just  can  ’tr  do 
a  thing  with  them.  Come  in  and  sit 
down,  George.” 

And  George  Green,  once  he  had 
stepped  inside  the  house,  suddenly 
felt  very  foolish.  He  looked  at  the 
woman  before  him  as  though  she 
were  some  stranger.  She  was  his  own 
age,  a  large  stout  woman  in  a  cotton 
house  dress.  Her  face  was  heavily 
powdered  and  her  hair  was  covered 
with  a  hair  net  that  protected  the 
artificial  wave.  She  led  him  into  the 
living  room  and  he  sat  down  beside 
her  on  the  couch.  He  felt  the  need 
of  saying  something'. 

“Well,  how’s  everything  with 
you?”  he  ventured  awkwardly. 

“Everything’s  fine.  Jim’s  expand¬ 
ing  the  business  you  know.  He’s 
bought  out  the  store  next  to  ours  and 
we’re  going  to  remodel  the  places 
into  one  big  store.” 

“That’s  good.  Jim’s  getting  to  be 
a  big  man  in  Centerville.  I  guess 
you  can  be  proud  of  him.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  I  can.  How  about 
you,  George?  Have  you  done  any 
more  work  on  your  novel?”  she  asked. 

“No.  I  haven’t  had  time.”  He 
stood  up  and  turned  away  from  her. 
Slowly  and  deliberately  he  answered. 
“That’s  not  quite  true.  I’ve  had  the 
time  but  I  haven’t  got  anything  in¬ 
side  me.  I’m  just  a  small  town 
newspaperman  that  wanted  to  write. 
That’s  all.  Once  maybe  I  had  some¬ 
thing,  but  it’s  gone  now.  I’m  like 
that  wolf — I  told  you  about  that  but 
you  wouldn’t  remember — I  ran  free 
and  strong  once  but  they’ve  bound 
me  with  threads  too  thin  to  break. 
God,  how  can  they  bind  us  with 
threads?”  His  voice  trembled;  he 
still  faced  away  from  her,  looking 


out  of  the  window.  Ills  knuckles 
showed  white  as  he  clenched  his  hands 
behind  his  back. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said  slowly,  “I’m 
sorry.  It’s  just  that  I’m  upset.  I 
worked  too  late  tonight.” 

“Of  course,”  she  said.  “And 
don’t  worry;  you’ll  finish  that  book 
someday  soon.  I  always  said  you’d 
be  a  great  writer.” 

He  smiled.  “I’d  better  be  going, 
now.  ’  ’ 

“lres,  I  guess  you  had  better  go.” 

She  led  him  out  of  the  living  room 
to  the  front  door  and  then  walked 
with  him  down  the  walk  to  the  white 
gate  that  opened  on  the  road.  She 
said  goodbye  to  him  and  watched 
him  walk  off  until  the  gathering  night 
had  almost  swallowed  him  up. 

And  if  Frances  Summers,  standing 
by  the  gate,  had  had  the  eyes  to  see, 
it  would  have  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  see  a  shadow,  a  great  animal 
shape  walking  along  beside  George 
Green,  and  he  was  resting  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  pacing  beast.  Then 
suddenly,  as  though  the  man  had 
given  some  signal,  she  would  have 
seen  the  shadowy  shape  leap  for¬ 
ward,  and  run  strong  and  free  up  the 
rising  grade  of  the  road.  As  the 
shadow  passed  under  the  street  light 
she  might  see  that  it  was  a  huge  gray 
wolf,  running  like  a  wraith,  its  great 
head  down  and  its  ears  pressed 
tightly  back.  Swift  and  hard  it  raced 
over  the  hard  packed  earth  of  the 
road,  finally  cutting  to  the  left  and 
continuing  its  run  through  the  fields 
of  greening  wheat  and  oats,  across 
the  lonely  asphalt  highway  that 
wound  out  of  the  distance,  on  and 
on,  never  halting  in  its  unhurried 
pace  until  it  reached  the  horizon 
where  a  ladder  of  stars  dipped  down 
to  earth,  and  without  breaking  stride 
the  great  gray  form  paced  effortlessly 
up  through  the  night  until  it  got  a 
firm  footing  on  the  white  road  of  the 
Milky  AVay,  and  even  as  she  listened, 
Frances  Summers  might  have  heard 
its  measured  footfalls  die  away  in  the 
distance.  But  when  she  looked  back 
at  the  road,  all  she  saw  was  the  figure 
of  a  man  carrying  his  coat  over  one 
arm  and  walking  slowly  out  of  the 
light  of  the  streetlamp. 
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The  Duke  Band  PJays 
Again 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 


The  present  snappy  routine  of  the 
band  gives  no  evidence  of  the  trials 
which  served  to  perfect  it.  Drilling 
a  band  as  large  as  the  present  Duke 
band  is  nobody’s  easy  job,  especially 
with  civilians  as  well  as  service  men 
in  the  organization  here.  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  merely  making  good 
music,  many  precision  formations 
were  worked  out  by  Bone  and  Buck- 
ley.  When  the  members  had  learned 
the  first  fundamentals  about  follow¬ 
ing  the  signals  of  a  drum  major  and 
had  mastered  the  simple  on-field  and 
off-field  maneuvers,  work  was  begun 
on  the  simple  formation  of  the  “D” 
and  an  anchor.  These  were  perfected 
in  short  order,  and  emphasis  will  be 
laid  in  the  future  on  more  compli¬ 
cated  maneuvers  for  the  half  time 
entertainment.  The  directors  hope  to 
have  a  new  formation  ready  for  each 
game. 

Not  the  least  important  thing  which 
goes  to  make  a  good  college  band  is 
the  choice  of  uniforms.  This  year 
the  band  is  again  wearing  the  fa¬ 
miliar  blue  and  white  uniforms  of 
former  seasons,  while  the  drum  ma¬ 
jors  are  resplendent  in  gold  and 
white.  The  uniforms,  which  tough¬ 
ened  ROTC’s  and  Marines  sometimes 
tend  to  disdain  as  being  “prep 
school”  are  made  in  the  West  Point 
tradition.  Incidentally,  the  uniforms 
are  in  the  best  Duke  style,  setting  the 
University  back  a  pretty  penny  to  the 
tune  of  something  like  $40  per. 

All  is  not  perfected,  of  course,  as 
is  the  case  with  any  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  drum  majors  may  drop 
their  batons  a  few  times,  the  glock¬ 
enspiels  may  horrify  their  masters  by 
emitting  strangely  audible  notes  at 
strangely  quiet  periods,  the  band  may 
even  at  times  get  slightly  out  of  step. 
All  this  considered,  the  basic  fact  is 
that  Duke  again  lias  a  band  that  can 
compare  favorably  with  any  her 
rivals  may  produce — a  band  for  every 
Duke  student  to  be  proud  of. 
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Pipe  Dream 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

knocked  the  ashes  out  of  the  bowl 
and  burned  her  dress,  and  bow  he 
had  caught  her  as  she  started  to  slip 
from  the  wall,  and  how  he  had  kissed 
her  that  first  time,  trembling  in  his 
arms. 

He  eased  back  on  a  coil  of  rope 
as  he  mused  over  her  last  letter,  how 
she  had  promised  him  to  live  on  the 
memories  they  had  made,  how  she 
loved  and  missed  him,  and  how  she 
had  ended  that  letter.  He’d  memo¬ 
rized  it  from  having  read  it  over 
hundreds  of  times.  He  could  almost 
hear  her  say  it,  “So  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  your  kiss,  beautiful  gardens, 
an  evening  breeze,  and  a  few  soft 
words  I  will  close  and  send  you  as 
always,  all  my  love.’’  How  simple, 
how  frank,  how  utterly  like  her  to 
say  that !  How  wonderful  she  was ! 
And  how  he  loved  her.  His  eyes 
closed  as  he  remembered  all  the  things 
she  meant  to  him.  He  breathed  in 
the  new  night. 

“Now  hear  this,  the  smoking  lamp 
is  out.”  The  loud-speaker  barked 
through  the  ship’s  drone.  He  raised 
his  head,  took  the  warm,  friendly 
bowl  in  his  hand,  and  knocked  the 
ashes  out  on  the  deck.  The  smoke 
was  gone,  his  dream  interrupted,  but 
still  she  lingered  in  his  mind,  ever 
present. 


Policeman:  “Have  an  accident, 
sir?” 

Reveler  (who  has  collided  with 
lamp  post)  :  “No,  thanksh — just  had 
one.  ” 

— Ohio  State  Sundial. 
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UNIONS 

East  and  West  Campus  Dining  Halls  •  Coffee  Shop 


I  Won’t  Go  Away 
Again 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

see  New  York,  too.  Father  says  it’s 
a  terrifying  place.  He  spent  ten 
years  there,  and  he  never  lost  the 
fear  that  the  buildings  were  about  to 
fall  on  him.”  She  laughed  again. 
‘‘There  are  no  buildings  like  that  in 
Stockholm  or  London.” 

They  talked  for  hours,  and  the  serv¬ 
ant  brought  coffee  in  small  cups  and 
many-colored  cakes.  Inja  sat  on  the 
couch,  her  yellow  hair  piled  against 
the  red  cushions,  and  the  lieutenant 
listened  to  her  soft  little  voice  and 
her  bubbling  laughter.  Before  he  left 
she  promised  to  go  dancing  with  bi  n 
soon.  ‘‘I’m  not  a  jitterbug,  though,” 
she  warned. 

They  went  dancing  the  following 
Saturday  night,  to  a  little  place  he 
hadn’t  heard  about  before.  There 
was  a  small  orchestra  and  good  wine. 
He  showed  her  the  steps  he  knew, 
and  she  laughted  at  his  instruction. 
‘‘We  did  that  in  Copenhagen,”  she 
would  say,  or,  ‘‘We  aren’t  as  back¬ 
ward  in  Iceland  as  you  think.” 

They  walked  home  through  the 
snowy  streets,  Inja  clinging  to  his 
arm  and  talking  nonsense  in  her  little 
voice.  They  joked  with  each  other, 
each  defending  his  or  her  particular 
idea  on  whatever  subject  they 
stumbled  on. 

In  the  days  that  followed  they 
were  together  always.  As  soon  as  he 
came  back  from  a  flight  he  would 
hurriedly  change  to  his  blues  and 
rush  to  her  house.  She  would  be 
waiting  and  they  would  go  to  the 
concerts  in  the  little  glass  house  in 
the  park,  or  dancing,  or  to  the  movies, 
or  perhaps  they  would  just  walk 
slowly  through  the  streets.  There 
was  skating  on  the  lake  when  there 
was  ice. 

On  week-ends  they  drove  in  her 
father’s  car  to  the  country,  and  she 
showed  him  the  lovely  old  landmarks 
that  had  lived  from  the  days  of  the 
Vikings.  They  drove  to  Pingvellir 
and  Geysir,  and  to  all  the  nearby 
waterfalls  and  glaciers.  She  was  gay 
and  young  and  happy  with  him,  and 
he  found  in  her  company  everything 

«  20  » 


to  make  him  feel  his  twenty-four 
years. 

They  watched  the  northern  lights 
from  the  top  of  a  nearby  hill,  and 
they  saw  the  long  nights  of  winter 
shorten,  and  spring  come  on,  and  then 
the  nights  disappeared  altogether  in 
the  long,  long  days  of  summer,  when 
the  sun  was  always  above  the  horizon 
and  the  black  mountains  were  turned 
to  gold  by  the  midnight  sun. 

When  they  were  dancing  at  the 
Hotel  Borg  one  night  in  July,  the 
lieutenant  suddenly  realized  that  he 
was  in  love  with  Inja.  He  had  known 
her  for  six  months,  and  had  adored 
her  all  the  while,  but  it  had  not  come 
to  him  that  lie  might  fall  in  love  with 
her. 

“Inja,”  he  said.  “Your  hair  is 
like  gold  tonight.” 

She  looked  up  and  laughted.  “You 
said  that  yesterday.” 

“It  looks  like  real  gold  tonight.” 

“Gold?”  Her  eyes  were  dancing 
the  way  they  were  the  night  he  first 
saw  her,  on  the  lake.  “Gold  is  pre¬ 
cious,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “Precious  and 
wonderful.  But  not  nearly  so  pre¬ 
cious  and  wonderful  as  you.” 

She  stopped  dancing  and  led  him 
back  to  their  table.  “John,”  she 
said.  “You  must  not  talk  like  that.” 
Her  eyes  met  his,  and  he  reached 
across  the  table  for  her  hand. 

“And  your  eyes.  I  never  can  tell 
whether  they’re  blue  or  green  or 
brown.  Tonight  they’re  blue.  Yes¬ 
terday  they  were  soft  and  brown,  and 
the  day  before  that  they  were  gi-een. 
You  have  wonderful,  color-changing 
eyes,  Inja!” 

She  took  her  hand  from  his  and 
placed  in  it  her  lap.  “John,  you 
must  not  say  things  like  that.” 

“Why,  Inja?” 

“Yoti  just  must  not.” 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  looked  at  her 
through  the  thin  blue  smoke.  “You 
must  have  known,  Inja.  You  must 
have  known  from  that  first  night 
that  1  was  in  love  with  you.  I  didn’t 
know  it  myself  until  this  moment, 
but  I’m  sure.  I’m  sure.” 

“Let’s  go  home,  John.”  He  helped 
her  into  her  wrap,  feeling  foolish  and 
helpless. 


In  the  taxi  she  was  huddled  in  one 
corner,  her  wrap  pulled  tightly  about 
her.  She  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes 
told  him  that  she  was  far  away.  He 
took  her  hand,  and  she  let  him  keep 
it.  “Inja,”  he  said.  “I’m  sorry.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  for. 
There  must  be  nothing  to  be  sorry 
for.” 

“I  love  you,  Inja.  It’s  true.  I  love 
you.  ” 

She  looked  at  him.  “No,  John. 
You’re  lonely.  You  are  not  yourself 
because  you’re  lonely.  You  miss  the 
bright  lights  and  the  tall  buildings. 
When  you  get  back  to  them,  you  will 
forget  about  me.” 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  shoul¬ 
der  and  pulled  her  to  him.  “Inja. 


Inja,  I.  .  .  .”  The  taxi  stopped  in 
front  of  the  house ;  he  told  the  driver 
not  to  wait.  Inja  turned  on  the  top 
step  and  said,  “Don’t  come  in  to¬ 
night,  John.  Please.” 

“Tell  me  you  are  not  angry,  Inja. 
I  don’t  want  you  to  be  angry  with 
me.” 

“I’m  not  angry.” 

“I  love  you,  Inja.” 

“Don’t  make  a  fool  of  both  of  us, 
John.” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  hard,  full  on  the  mouth.  Her 
body  clung  to  him  warmly  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  she  pushed  him  away. 

“Goodnight,  Inja.” 

‘  ‘  Goodbye,  J ohn.  ’  ’  She  went  inside 
and  the  door  clicked  behind  her.  The 
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lieutenant  absently  stood  on  the  steps 
a  moment,  then  turned  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  quiet  street  to  the 
cab-stand. 

The  servant  answered  the  phone 
when  he  called  from  the  officers’  club 
the  next  afternoon.  “Inja  er  eklci 
hoc ina,”  she  said.  Inja  is  not  at 
home.  When  he  asked  when  she 
would  be  in,  the  servant  spoke  a  few 
hurried  Icelandic  sentences  and  hung 
up. 

He  took  a  cab  to  her  house  later  in 
the  afternoon,  and  her  mother  met 
him  at  the  door.  “I’m  sorry,”  she 
said.  “Inja  left  this  morning.  She 
has  gone  to  her  uncle’s  home  in 
Akureyri  for  a  visit.  She  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  she  will  see  you  in 
September.  ’  ’ 

“September!”  The  lieutenant  al¬ 
most  shouted.  “But  that’s  two 
months !  ’  ’ 

“Come  in,  Lieutenant  Torgerson.” 

He  went  into  the  living  room  and 
sat  on  the  red  couch.  Inja’s  mother 
sat  beside  him,  and  put  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  “You  do  not  under¬ 
stand  us,  the  Icelandic  people,”  she 
said  quietly. 

‘  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’  ’ 

“fnja  told  me  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  last  night.” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  she  is 
very  angry  with  me.” 

“No,”  the  woman  said  “she  was 
not  angry.  She  is  fond  of  you,  John. 
She  understands  you,  I  think,  even 
more  than  you  understand  yourself. 
She  does  not  want  you  to  make  love 
to  her  and  then  go  away.” 

“But  I  won’t  go  away!” 

“Of  course  you  will.  When  your 
Navy  leaves,  and  the  war  is  over,  you 
will  forget.  You  will  not  remember 
Iceland.  It  will  be  a  part  of  the 
war,  and  you  will  forget  it.  ’  ’ 

“No.  I—” 

“Let  me  finish,  please.”  The 
woman  offered  him  a  cigarette.  “The 
people  of  Iceland  are  proud,”  she 
said.  “We  have  lived  here,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  The  world  has  not 
noticed  us — that  is  why  we  are  still 
the  same  blood  that  came  here  with 
the  Vikings.  We  do  not  want  it  to 
change.  ’  ’ 


“I  love  Inja,”  the  lieutenant  said, 
his  deep  voice  broken.  He  sat  with 
his  eyes  on  the  figures  on  the  carpet. 
He  dropped  the  ashes  from  his  ciga¬ 
rette  on  the  floor,  brushed  them  into 
his  hand  apologetically. 

“The  young  people  of  Iceland  have 
met  you,  the  Americans  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  since  you  came  to  this  country 
because  of  the  war.  They  are  excited 
by  your  language  and  your  manners. 
Some  of  our  young  women  have  mar¬ 
ried  your  men,  and  the  men  have 
gone  away.  Some  of  the  men  will 
never  come  back,  and  the  girls  know 
it.  Their  hearts  are  broken.”  She 
paused  a  moment.  “Inja  is  excited 
too.  But  she  will  get  over  it.  She 
will  forget,  too,  when  you  leave,  and 
our  family  will  go  on  just  as  it  has 
gone  on  these  many  years  before  you 
came.  The  blood  will  still  be  pure.” 

“You  mean,”  the  lieutenant  said, 

That  you  don ’t  want  your  daughter 
to  marry  me  because  I  am  Ameri¬ 
can!”  There  was  unbelief  in  his 
voice. 

“I  want  my  daughter  to  be  happy. 
She  wants  to  be  happy.  That  is  why 
she  has  gone  away.  That  is  why  she 
does  not  want  to  see  you  again.” 

The  lieutenant  left  the  house  and 
wandered  down  by  the  lake,  where 
he  had  first  seen  Inja,  where  he  had 
picked  her  limp  body  from  the  ice 
and  carried  it  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
The  warm  July  sunshine  on  the  lake 
was  far  away  from  the  night  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  but  in  his  mind  he  could  hear 
the  orchestra  playing,  and  he  could 
see  Inja  skating,  her  full  red  skirt 
flying  as  she  turned  and  turned  again. 

In  the  long  days  that  followed,  the 
lieutenant  worked  aimlessly.  He  sat 
at  the  controls  of  the  giant  Catalina 
bomber  and  looked  on  the  vastness  of 
the  green  ocean.  Always  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  was  a  picture  of  Inja,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tried  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  plane  or  the  water.  He 
could  see  her  face  in  cloud  forma¬ 
tions  as  he  flew  over  them ;  he  imag¬ 
ined  he  could  hear  her  tiny  voice  and 
gay  laughter  as  the  big  plane  drifted 
over  the  water.  He  remembered  the 
way  she  had  kissed  him,  when  she 
said  goodbye. 

One  afternoon  he  was  standing  at 


the  bar  in  the  officers’  club,  talking 
to  a  crowd  of  young  officers  who  had 
just  come  up  from  the  States.  “Where 
can  we  go  skiing?’’  someone  asked, 
and  another  said,  “The  only  place 
with  skiing  snow  this  time  of  year 
is  near  Aknreyri. ’’ 

“How  far  is  this  place  Akureyri ? ’ ’ 

“It’s  about  two  hundred  miles.  On 
the  North  coast.’’ 

“Let’s  try  to  get  a  station  wagon 
and  go  up  for  a  few  days.  The  skip¬ 
per  will  let  us  off.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  until  our  planes  get  here.’’ 

“Sounds  great  to  me.” 

“I  haven’t  been  on  skis  since  I  left 
Dartmouth.”  The  lieutenant  had 
been  listening  to  their  conversation 
without  interest.  “But  Inja’s  in 
Akureyri,”  he  thought  suddenly. 
“How  about  counting  a  broken-down 
lieutenant  into  your  party?”  he  said, 
turning  to  the  others. 

“Sure,  John.  Sure.”  They  drank 
to  the  trip. 

The  first  day  in  Akureyri  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  spent  looking  for  Inja,  but  he 
found  no  trace  of  her.  There  were 
twenty-eight  Arnessons  listed  in  the 
telephone  directory,  and  the  dozen 
he  had  called  only  laughed  at  his 
questions  about  a  girl  named  Inja. 
The  younger  officers  laughed  at  his 
pensiveness  and  persuaded  him  to 
join  them  at  the  ski  lodge  the  next 
day.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
agreed  to  go. 

It  was  a  clear  day,  and  the  snow 
was  bright  in  the  sunshine.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  drove  the  station  wagon, 
speaking  only  when  someone  asked 
him  a  question.  His  eyes  were  glued 
to  the  rough  road. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  ski  lodge, 
the  lieutenant  waxed  his  skis  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  long  run 
without  looking  back.  When  he  got 
to  the  top,  he  looked  back  and  saw 
the  younger  officers  sitting  half-way 
down  the  slope,  resting  in  the  snow. 
He  yelled  down  to  them,  but  they 
did  not  hear. 

Several  people  were  coming  up  the 
slope  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
lieutenant  watched  them  coming, 
slowly  crossing  their  skis  one  in  front 
of  the  other.  He  watched  them  climb, 
( Continued  on  Page  24 ) 
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1  \\  ou  t  Go  Away 
Again 

Continued  from  Page  23) 

untieing  that  their  breath  came  fast; 
the  slope  was  much  steeper  than  the 
side  of  the  long  run.  In  the  crowd 
was  a  young  girl,  dressed  in  bright 
costume,  her  head  bent  toward  the 
snow.  i>he  was  climbing  slowly,  a 
little  behind  the  others.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  knew  that  it  was  Inja.  He 
waited  for  her  to  come  to  the  top. 
she  sank  in  the  snow  and  breathed 
heavily.  He  went  over  and  sat  be¬ 
side  her.  The  others  went  on  along 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  a  little  way 
before  they,  too,  sat  down  in  the  snow 
to  rest. 

“Inja!” 

‘  ‘  You  should  not  have  followed  me, 
John."  Her  face,  flushed  and  tired, 
was  drawn,  and  her  et'es  were  away 
from  him.  She  was  looking  toward 
the  ski  lodge. 

“I  had  to  follow  you,  Inja.  I'd 
follow  you  anywhere.” 

‘  ‘  Stop  !  ’  ’  She  said,  her  voice  high 
and  strained.  “It  is  impossible, 
John.  We  were  great  friends.  But 
there  is  nothing  else.  I  won’t  let 
there  be  anything  else  !  ’  ’ 

‘‘Inja.  listen  to  me!  These  half- 
baked  ideas  about  blood  mean  noth¬ 
ing.  I  love  you,  Inja.  Don’t  you 
understand  that  nothing  else  mat¬ 
ters.  ’  ’ 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  her 
hair  fell  about  her  shoulders  in  a 
golden  heap.  “Mother  wrote  to  me 
that  she  explained  to  you,”  she  said. 
“There  is  nothing  else  for  me  to 
say.  ’  ’ 

“Listen,  Inja.  Listen  to  me.  I 
love  you.  I — ” 

‘‘Stop  it!  There  will  be  no  more! 
I  can  never  marry  you.  I  never  will. 
Now  will  j'ou  go?”  She  was  still 
looking  away  from  him,  and  when  he 
started  to  turn  her  face  to  his,  she 
scrambled  up  from  the  snow  and  ran 
toward  the  group  she  had  come  up 
the  mountain  with. 

The  lieutenant  stood  erect,  his  heart 
pounding.  The  young  officers  were 
nearing  the  top.  “I’m  going  down 
the  other  side,”  he  yelled  to  them, 


then  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his 
ears  and  pushed  off.  The  mountain¬ 
side  streaked  by  him.  He  tried  to 
follow  the  trail  of  the  other  skiers 
before  him,  but  the  way  was  too 
steep.  He  swung  off  to  the  left, 
straight  down  a  steep  ridge.  The 
snow  stung  his  face,  but  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  Inja. 

He  didn’t  see  the  ledge  before  him 
until  it  was  too  late.  He  felt  him¬ 
self  falling  through  the  air.  lie 
could  not  balance  himself;  he  could 
only  swing  his  arms  and  legs  wildly. 
In  a  moment  he  was  in  a  deep  drift 
of  snow,  flailing  madly.  His  right 
leg  was  bent  under  his  body,  and  he 
could  not  get  out  of  the  snowdrift, 
lie  relaxed  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  wood 
on  snow,  the  sing  of  skis,  and  Inja 
was  flying  down  the  mountainside 
from  the  left.  She  swung  back  and 
forth  expertly,  never  coming  straight 
down  the  straight  steep  slope,  but  at 
an  angle.  Her  face  was  white  as  she 
stopped  in  a  cloud  of  snow  twenty 
feet  away. 

“John!”  she  cried,  “Are  you  all 
right?” 

She  knelt  in  the  snow  beside  him, 
and  repeated  her  question.  “Are  you 
all  right,  John?  Are  you  all  right?” 

“I  think  so,”  he  said.  She  helped 
him  out  of  the  drift,  and  he  examined 
his  arms  and  legs  to  see  if  he  was 
hurt.  “Look,”  Inja  cried,  “One  of 
your  skis  is  broken.” 

John  laughed.  “Yes,”  he  said. 
“But  I  seem  to  be  all  right.” 

She  came  closer  to  him,  and  he 
took  her  by  the  shoulders.  “Inja,” 
he  said.  “You  are  never  going  to 
run  away  from  me  again.” 

One  of  the  young  boys  from  her 
party  came  .ip  and  spoke  in  quick 
Icelandic  to  Inja.  “On  back  to  the 
lodge,”  she  said,  “an  !  brimr  a  p.-r’” 
of  skis.” 

The  boy  turned  and  started  up  the 
slope,  his  skis  leaving  a  herringbone 
trail  behind  him.  “We’ll  meet  you 
at  the  top  of  the  run,”  Inja  called 
after  him. 

The  lieutenant  took  the  girl  in  his 
arms  and  held  her  close.  Her  breath 
was  hot  on  his  cheek.  “Inja,  I  love 
you.”  He  murmured  it  over  and 


over,  holding  her  tight.  “You’re 
never  going  to  run  away  again.” 

“John.”  The  sound  of  her  voice 
was  small  and  soft,  and  it  was  fire  to 
bis  blood.  “John,  I  won’t  go  away 
again.  ” 

Her  face  was  near  to  his,  and  he 
noticed  .just  before  he  kissed  her  that 
her  eyes  were  dancing. 
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Peggy  Otto — KAO — beams  as  she  should  in  a  dream  of  a  dress.  It  is  a  two-piece  olive 
green  crepe  with  a  contrasting  blouse  of  light  green  and  pink  checks. 

Liz  Prather — KAO — is  looking  at  the  coats  in  Baldwin’s  new  .JUNIOR  SHOP  while 
wearing  one  of  their  style  hits — a  light  and  dark  blue  plaid  wool  dress. 
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JOKES?  JOKES? 


Man  is  just  a  worm  in  the  dust, 
lie  comes  along,  wriggles  around 
awhile  and  finally  some  chicken  gets 
him ! 

— M.  1.  T.  Voo  Doo. 


1st  Electrician:  “Have  you  any 
four- volt,  two-watt  bulbs?” 

2nd  Ditto:  “For  what?” 

First:  “No,  two.” 

Second  :  ‘  ‘  Two  what  ?  ’  ’ 

First:  “Yes.” 

— West  Point  Pointer. 


“Is  your  roommate  broadminded?” 
“Say,  that’s  all  he  thinks  of.” 

— California  Pelican. 


Lady  (to  street  (tar  motorman)  : 
Please,  Sir,  will  I  get  a  shock  if  I  step 
on  the  track? 

Motorman :  No,  lady.  Not  unless 
you  put  your  other  foot  on  the  trolley 
wire. 

— Columbia  Jester. 


It  Says  Here 

Running  after  women  never  hurt 
anybody — it’s  catching  them  that 
does  the  damage. 

— Annapolis  Log. 


“Where  are  you  going  to  eat?” 
“Let’s  eat  up  the  street.” 

“No,  I  don’t  like  asphalt.” 

— TJulce  ’n  ’  Duchess. 


Roomy — I ’m  forgetting  women. 
Mate — So  am  I.  I’m  for  getting  a 
couple  as  soon  as  possible. 

— Yale  Record. 


“How  do  you  stop  your  husband 
from  staying  late  at  the  club?” 

“When  he  came  in  late  one  night, 
I  called  out,  ‘Is  that  you  Jack?’  and 
my  husband’s  name  is  Louis.” 

— Alabama  Rammer  Jammer. 


‘  ‘  If  a  drunk  is  Souse  of  the  Border 
in  Mexico,  what  is  he  in  France?” 
“Plaster  of  Paris.” 

— Stanford  Chaparral. 
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JOKES? 


Fair  Customer :  “I’d  like  to  try  on 
that  one  over  there.” 

Salesman:  “I’m  sorry,  Madame, 
hut  that  is  the  lampshade.” 

— Georgia  Tech  Yellow  Jacket. 


Use  Lumpo  soap.  Doesn’t  lather. 
Doesn’t  bubble.  Doesn’t  clean.  It’s 
.just  company  in  the  tub. 

— Cornell  Widow. 


Prof. — “Mr.  Jones,  I  hate  to  tell 
you,  but  your  son  is  a  moron.” 

Jones — “Where  is  he,  I’ll  teach 
that  young  pup  to  join  a  fraternity 
without  consulting  me.” 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


Dames  are  pushovers  for  gay  Cabal¬ 
leros.  Caballeros  are  athletes  in 
Spain.  Athletes  in  Spain  throw  the 
bull  for  diversion.  Therefore  dames 
are  pushovers  for  bullthrowers. 

— N.  Y.  V.  Medley. 


C.O. — No  man  in  the  regiment  will 
be  given  liberty  today. 

Voice — Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death. 

C.O. — -Who  said  that? 

Voice — Patrick  Henry. 

— Colorado  Dodo. 


“Do  you  know  three  reasons  why 
a  girl  wears  a  sweater?” 

“No.  Why  does  she?” 

“One  is  to  keep  her  warm,  and  the 
other  two  are  obvious.” 

—  Washington  Columns. 


In  Massachusetts  a  gravestone  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

“Here  lies  Dentist  Smith  filling  his 
last  cavity.’ 

— Dartmouth  Jack  0 ’Lantern. 


What  did  your  girl  wear  to  the 
ball  ? 

She  wore  a  paper  dress. 

What  did  you  do  after  the  dance  ? 
Oh,  we  went  on  a  tear. 

— Iowa  Frivol. 


- APPEARANCE  BUILDS  MORALE 


DISTINCTIVE,  INDIVIDUAL 


Pritchard-Bright  Clothes  were  born  to  help  a  fellow  along 
with  his  smartness.  To  give  him  a  casualness,  a  distinction 
in  his  dress  that  most  men  enjoy.  And  they’ve  been  doing 
just  exactly  that  job  successfully  for  35  years.  You,  too,  will 
be  at  your  smartest  in  a  Pritchard-Bright  Suit. 

“THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  QUALITY” 
Civilian  and  Military  Apparel - “For  Men  Mho  Care” 

Pritchard- Bright  &  Co. 

WASHINGTON  DUKE  HOTEL 

~  “Tomorrow’s  Styles — Today’ 


Cditorial 

This  past  month  walking  down  the  campus  our  hearts  have  been  swelled 
with  gratitude  for  the  kind  people  that  have  said  that  they  liked  last  month’s 
issue  of  the  Archive.  This  charming  bubble  of  false  pride  was  burst  a  few 
■  lays  ago  by  a  character  that  walked  into  the  Archive  office  and  announced 
’hat  he  didn't  like  the  Archive,  not  one  thing  about  it.  This  brought  back 
to  our  minds  the  feeling  that  has  been  rooted  there  ever  since  the  combination 
of  the  Duk<  V’  Duchess  and  the  Archive.  When  this  was  done,  we,  the 
present  staff,  had  no  part  in  the  decision,  but  we  had  the  feeling  that  it  could 
never  be  a  wholly  compatible  combination.  Quite  frankly,  you  can’t  combine 
a  serious  literary  magazine  with  a  strictly  collegiate  number  tilled  with  jokes. 
We  knew  when  we  took  over  this  job  last  year  that  we  would  never  please 
the  whole  campus.  But  what  we  have  hoped,  is  that  we  would  be  able  to 
make  an  acceptable  magazine  that  would  be  read  by  students,  and  would  be 
a  pretty  good  balance  between  the  two  terrific  extremes. 

Xow  to  get  down  to  the  real  point  of  this.  We  ask  for,  and  hope  to  get 
a  good  round  of  opinion  from  the  students  as  to  what  they  would  like  to  see 
in  their  magazine.  We  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  blindly  fumbling  for 
something,  without  really  knowing  how  you  like  it.  We  aren’t  asking  you 
to  do  anything  so  difficult  as  working  for  the  magazine,  but  the  only  thing  we 
ask  is  a  penny  postcard  with  a  frank  opinion  on  the  back.  Or  if  you  have  a 
modicum  of  courage  you  can  walk  into  this  office  and  tell  us  your  opinion  and 
idea  in  person.  This  is  no  publicity  stunt  .  .  .  this  is  a  plea,  we  name  it 
unashamedly. 


THE  SAD  TOMATO 

She’s  a  really  sad  tomato; 

She’s  a  busted  valentine! 

Song  writers  are  crazy.  They  have  torn  the  staves  off  the  beer  barrel 
and  made  kindling  of  them.  They  have  cut  down  the  old  pine  tree  and  tied 
apples  on  the  lilac  tree.  They  worked  the  old  gray  mare  to  death,  and  forced 
three  little  fishes  to  swim  around  the  world  fourteen  times.  They  demanded 
sea  food,  mama,  and  gorged  themselves  on  lobster  and  shrimp  for  two  or 
three  seasons.  They  dragged  the  music  down  and  around,  tore  grandfather’s 
clock  apart,  and  made  a  joke  out  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf.  And  now,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  all  this,  they  are  taking  their  spite  out  on  the  tomato.  They  say 
it  is  sad. 

This  insult  to  the  tomato  is  the  final  straw.  Imagine  a  tomato  being  sad! 
In  any  form,  the  tomato  can  only  be  described  as  bright,  cheerful,  and  ex¬ 
hilarating.  Take  catsup,  for  instance.  Look  at  its  gay  color,  smell  its  spicy 
aroma,  taste  its  lively  and  aristocratic  flavor.  Can  you  even  associate  the 
word  sad  with  this  delicious  sauce,  without  which  the  best  steak  is  merely 
another  piece  of  meat? 

Take  a  look  at  the  glass  of  tomato  juice  you  have  on  your  next  morning 
after.  Even  with  a  splitting  headache  and  a  thousand  regrets  for  having  had 
that  last  drink,  you  will  be  unable  to  describe  it  as  sad. 

Look  at  the  tomato  in  its  original,  fresh-from-t lie-field  complexion.  It 
is  sleek,  fat,  jovial.  Slice  it  and  look  at  the  symmetrical  wedges  of  fat  seeds 
between  the  smooth-textured  layers  of  bright  red  flesh.  Is  it  sad  ?  No,  it 
is  not! 

When  heavy-headed  men  start  crying  in  their  tomato  juice,  and  high 
school  girls  weep  OArer  their  bacon,  lettuce  and  tomato  sandwiches  at  the 
corner  drug  store,  and  men  with  appetites  refuse  catsup  on  their  steaks  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  them  sad,  the  public  may  accept  this  rape  of  the  tomato.  Until 
then,  the  public  will  go  right  on  saying  that  song  writers  are  crazy,  that  they 
are  murdering  American  traditions  and  spreading  false  propaganda. 
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‘  Talking  It  Over“  painted  by  Rudolf  Wetterau 


Home  is  a  lot  of  little  things  — the  way  you  want  ’em.  A  certain 
chair,  and  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  the  smell  of  what’s  on  the  stove, 
your  old  hat,  and  good  friends. 

And  among  these  is  a  pipeful  of  tobacco,  and  plenty  of  time  to 
enjoy  it. 

Kaywoodie  Pipes  are  part  of  this  picture.  When  the  work  is  done, 
when  the  slugging  is  over,  when  you’ve  sweat  it  out  successfully, 
you’ll  have  the  finest  pipe  that  money  and  experience  and  pains¬ 
taking  care  can  produce.  Kaywoodie  promises  you  that. 


A  Kaywoodie  takes  years  to  make,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  mildest, 
coolest,  pleasantest  form  of  smoking.  This  is  due  to  the  Kaywoodie 
Briar  which  comes  from  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  (and  only  from  there).  You  can’t  rush  it,  or  mass- 
produce  it,  or  short-cut  it.  After  it  has  grown,  it  has  to  be  seasoned 
and  mellowed,  aged  and  tempered,  so  it  will  draw  the  goodness 
from  tobacco,  and  yield  a  cool,  smooth,  delicious  smoke  ...  a  smoke 
free  from  trouble,  with  the  distinctive  “Kaywoodie  Flavor.” 

Yes,  Kaywoodie  is,  and  will  be,  one  of  the  things  worth  while  in 
your  home. 


War  Bonds  come  first 


Kaywoodie  Company,  New  York  and  London 
In  New  York,  630  Fifth  Avenue 
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BUY  MORE  BONDS 


FOR  MILDNESS... FOR  RETTER  TASTE 


And  as  sure  as  night  follows  day .  .  .  Chesterfield  s 
definitely  Milder  Better  Taste  is  the  result  of  their  .  .  . 

RIGHT  COMBINATION 
WORLD  S  BEST  TOBACCOS 
Make  these  5  Key-words  the  key  to  your  Smoking 
Pleasure,  as  they  are  for  millions  everywhere. 
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THE  THREE  WORLDS  OF  TARIN 

By  HENRY  A.  SIMON 

I  his  story  will  thrill  you  with  its  strange  excitement 


"T  t's  beautiful. ”  the  girl  said, 
A  "very  beautiful.”  Her  voice  was 
almost  a  whisper. 


“I  think  it’s  old,  too,”  said  the 
man  beside  her.  “Not  old,  really — 
it’s  almost  timeless.  So  ancient  it’s 
lost  the  sense  of  time.” 

He  set  the  statuette  gently  down 
on  the  piano  top  and  they  both  stood 
for  a  minute  staring  at  it.  It  was  an 
idol  about  ten  inches  high  and  nearly 
six  inches  broad — an  Asiatic  idol 
made  from  a  single  piece  of  red  stone 
that  looked  like  ruby.  The  carving 
was  excellent,  not  at  all  like  most 
primitive  sculpture.  The  figure  was  a 
powerful,  superbly  shaped  young 
man  sitting  stiffly  on  a  throne.  He 
was  clad  only  in  a  loin  cloth,  and  the 
powerful  muscles  of  his  breast  and 
arms  were  almost  uncannily  perfect 
in  anatomy.  In  the  base  of  the  idol, 
at  the  figure’s  feet, ^an  oddly  shaped 
character  was  inlaid  in  a  shining 
black  material. 

“But  Philip,”  the  girl  broke  in, 
“Where  did  you  get  it?  It  must  have 
been  frightfully  expensive.”  She 
turned  toward  him  and  placed  one 
hand  on  his  arm,  but  he  laughed 
quickly  and  looked  at  her  affection¬ 
ately. 

“Always  worrying  about  my  fi¬ 
nances,  you  little  bookkeeper,”  he 
chided.  “Anyone  would  think  you 
were  going  to  marry  me  for  my 
money.  ’  ’ 

“I  am,  silly,”  the  girl  said  in  mock 
earnestness.  They  both  laughed  and 
he  took  her  in  his  arms.  He  held  her 
close  to  him,  aware  of  her  lovely 
child-like  face  framed  by  cropped 
chestnut  hair.  Her  brown  eyes  were 
wide  and  sparkling  above  a  little  nose 
that  was  sprinkled  with  just  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  freckles. 

She  laughed  quickly  and  pushed 
out  of  his  arms.  “Play  something  for 
me  Philip,  something  as  beautiful  as 
I  am.” 

“Conceited  wench!”  he  muttered 
indignantly  as  he  sat  down  at  the 
piano.  With  one  finger  he  picked  out 


the  tune  of  “Who’s  Afraid  of  the 
Big  Bad  Wolf.”  They  both  laughed 
again  and  she  said  ruefully.  “Well, 
I  guess  I  asked  for  it  that  time.” 

“No,”  he  said  seriously,  “here’s 
what  you  asked  for.”  His  hands  be¬ 
gan  to  play  the  slow  rich  opening  of 
the  Moonlight  Sonata.  “Moonlight 
for  you,  darling,  as  the  master  wrote 
it.” 

He  became  engrossed  in  the  sweep¬ 
ing  flow  of  lovely  chords,  touching 
the  keys  with  the  magnificent  skill 
that  had  made  the  name  of  Philip 
Russel  supreme  in  the  concert  hall. 
He  played  on,  bathed  in  the  moon¬ 
light  music,  almost  forgetting  the  girl 
beside  the  piano.  His  eyes  met  the 
staring  eyes  of  the  little  ruby  god 
who  sat  so  stiffly  on  the  piano  before 
him.  Their  eyes  met,  and  he  stared 
and  played  on. 

Great  circles  of  concentric  light 
seemed  to  spread  out  from  the  idol’s 
eyes,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  a 
gentle  humming  sound.  The  light 
flowed  in  slow  circles  like  waves  in  a 
pool  disturbed  by  a  pebble.  The 
music  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata  seemed 
far  away,  as  though  heard  blocks 
away  in  the  city  on  a  foggy  night. 
Russel  strained  every  nerve  to  bring 
it  closer,  but  the  humming  washed  it 
hack  and  the  light  still  spread  from 
the  god’s  immovable  eyes. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  Shem,  god  of  the  land  and 
people  of  Tarin.  ”  The  words  seemed 
to  beat  at  Russel’s  brain.  The  lips 
of  the  idol  had  not  moved,  but  his 
words  seemed  to  fill  Russel’s  skull, 
sounding  sharp  but  far  away,  like  the 
sound  of  a  needle  held  against  a 
spinning  phonograph  record. 

“Who  are  you?” 

“I  am  Shem,  the  mighty,  who  in 
lost  times  was  worshiped  by  many  in 
the  city  of  Tarin.  But  time  spins  cob¬ 
webs  and  the  cities  have  bowed  down 
to  the  spider  and  the  hearts  of  my 


worshipers  are  one  with  the  roots 
of  the  lemon  tree.  The  many  have 
passed  and  the  dust  dwells  now  in  the 
city  streets.” 

To  Russel  the  world  seemed  to  con¬ 
sist  of  only  the  ruby  idol,  its  bright 
eyes,  the  buzzing  rings  of  light  that 
spread  out  to  the  farthest  bounds  of 
the  universe,  and  the  far-away  dream 
strains  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata  he 
was  playing. 

“Listen,”  commanded  the  idol, 
“Listen  to  the  music  I  heard  in 
Tarin  many  centuries  ago.  Listen  to 
the  sound  of  the  golden  light  of  eve¬ 
ning  splashing  on  the  clay  streets. 
The  rain  washed  past  the  temple  in 
Tarin  and  the  children  played  with 
toy  boats'  in  the  puddles  by  the 
temple  steps.  Many  a  time  have  I 
heard  the  light  fall  on  the  streets  and 
the  children  before  the  temple  as  I 
sat  within  on  the  altar.  There  was 
a  blind  beggar  outside  who  played  on 
a  fiute.  I  loved  his  song.” 

Russel  listened  to  the  strains  of 
the  Moonlight  Sonata  he  was  playing 
swell  once  more,  louder  and  louder. 
But  it  was  no  longer  Beethoven’s 
music  he  heard.  The  basic  motif  was 
there,  hut  it  was  strangely  altered. 
1 1  is  hands  were  playing  on,  but  he 
knew  that  he  had  lost  control  of  them 
and  they  were  doing  the  will  of  the 
little  ruby  god  that  sat  before  him. 

The  music  was  haunting  and 
frightening.  The  silver  of  the  Moon¬ 
light  Sonata  changed  to  the  golden 
slanting  light  of  the  desert,  and  he 
thought  he  caught  sight  of  limitless 
spaces  and  drifting  sands.  There  was 
a  city,  too,  with  a  temple  and  clay 
streets  where  children  played  and  a 
blind  beggar  made  music.  And  then 
the  scene  faded  and  the  city  was  dead, 
the  people  gone  and  the  beggar 
stopped  his  song.  But  the  spiders 
came  and  wove  their  webs  carefully 
until  the  temple  fell  in  ruins  and 
the  desert  walked  through  the  streets. 
All  this  was  in  the  music  he  found 
himself  playing. 

“Philip!”  a  voice  was  calling, 
“Philip!”  it  said — a  woman’s  voice 
filled  with  fear. 

“Philip!” 

“Yes!”  he  heard  himself  shout 
awkwardly.  Ilis  throat  was  dry  and 


hard.  The  buzzing  sound  and  the 
rings  of  light  that  had  filled  the  air 
faded  and  he  looked  up  into  the 
startled  eyes  of  his  fiancee,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  piano  towards  him. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Philip?  Are 
you  well?” 

“No  .  .  .  No,  I’m  not.  I  think  I 
have  a  touch  of  grippe.  I’m  .  .  . 
Would  you  mind  if  we  didn’t  go  out 
tonight  ?” 

“Of  course  not,  darling,  I’ll  call  a 
doctor  immediately.  I  wouldn’t  think 
of  letting  you  set  foot  outside  to¬ 
night.” 

“No!”  he  said  hastily,  almost 
sharply,  “Never  mind.  I’ll  be  all 
right.  I  ’ll  take  a  hot  toddy  and  hit 
the  hay.  Don’t  worry  about  me.” 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
nodded.  She  walked  across  to  the 
closet  and  got  her  coat  and  hat.  Philip 
got  up  to  help  her  and  only  then 
realized  that  his  legs  were  weak  and 
he  was  perspiring  through  every 
pore  in  his  body. 

“That  music  was  strange,  darling,” 
she  paused  at  the  door.  “You  started 
to  play  the  Moonlight  Sonata  and 
then  changed.  What  was  it?  You 
never  played  it  before.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  something  from  Rimski- 
Korsakov,  I  guess,”  he  shrugged.  “I 
just  remembered  a  bar  or  two  from 
somewhere.  ’  ’ 

“It  was  like  the  desert — golden 
and  mellow  like  an  old  city.  Play  it 
for  me  again  sometime,  darling?” 

“Sure,”  he  kissed  her  on  the  tip 
of  her  nose  and  then  hard  on  the 
mouth.  “I’ll  call  you  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  ’  ’ 

She  opened  the  door  and  left.  As 
Russel  closed  the  door  he  listened  to 
her  heels  tapping  down  the  hall  to 
the  apartment  elevator.  lie  walked 
back  into  the  living  room  and  without 
looking  toward  the  piano  he  stepped 
out  on  the  terrace  of  his  apartment. 
The  noise  and  glitter  of  New  York 
leaped  up  at  him.  From  below  he 
heard  the  honking  of  horns  and  the 
policeman’s  whistle.  The  whistle  blew 
and  one  line  of  traffic  snaked  to  a 
stop  and  another  began  to  move 
sluggishly  forward.  The  skyscrapers 
of  New  York  were  dark  against  the 
horizon.  It  was  a  familiar  skyline 


and  he  chuckled  to  himself.  This  is 
New  lrork  in  the  twentieth  century, 
he  thought.  It  was  silly  of  me  to  be 
upset.  lie  watched  a  large  neon  sign 
wink  on  and  off  spelling  “Black  Jack 
Chewing  Gum”  for  a  moment  and 
then  turned  and  walked  into  his 
apartment.  The  door  clicked  shut, 
leaving  the  noise  outside.  When  he 
reached  the  middle  of  the  room  Rus¬ 
sel  stopped  and  glanced  over  at  the 
piano.  The  ruby  idol  still  sat  as  he 
had  left  it,  silent  and  glittering 
against  the  dull  ebony  of  the  piano 
top.  Russel  chuckled  and  walked  to¬ 
ward  his  bedroom. 

“Now,  in  the  beginning  there 
was  nothing  in  all  the  Lhiiverse  but 
fire.  And  out  of  the  fire  was  made 
the  earth  and  the  seas,  and  the  fire 
was  tamed  and  chained  like  an  ox. 
And  Shem,  who  was  god,  brought 
order  out  of  the  chaos  and  made 
right  everything  upon  the  lands 
and  in  the  sea.  Shem  then  took 
the  fire  which  was  chained  like  an 
ox  and  breathed  it  upon  the  sand 
of  the  desert  and  made  a  man 
therefrom.  And  Shem  beheld  the 
man  and  saw  that  his  work  was 
good. 

“And  it  came  to  pass  that  after 
the  passing  of  five  generations  of 
men  that  Shem  came  in  the  night 
to  speak  with  Lenar,  who  was  king 
in  the  city  of  Tarin.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  Lenar  went  among  the  people 
of  the  city  and  proclaimed  what 
had  happened  and  that  all  should 
believe  on  Shem.  And  Lenar  then 
took  unto  himself  a  ruby  of  large 
size  and  made  an  image  of  Shem 
and  placed  the  image  within  the 
temple.  Lenar  then  proclaimed 
that  all  men  should  bow  down  to 
the  image  and  he  made  himself 
priest  unto  Shem.  And  the  rule  of 
Shem  was  good  and  Tarin  pros¬ 
pered  in  war  and  crops.” — The 
Hook  of  Shem ,  Chapt.  3. 

It  seemed  to  Russel  that  he  had 
hardly  fallen  asleep  when  the  hum¬ 
ming  noise  filled  his  bedroom.  In  the 
far  corner  of  the  room  he  seemed  to 
see  a  tiny  pinpoint  of  light.  The 
pinpoint  began  to  grow  larger  and 
finally  spread  out  in  large  concentric 


waves  like  a  pool  disturbed  by  a  peb¬ 
ble.  The  humming  grew  louder  and 
the  light  became  brighter.  In  the 
center  of  the  circles  of  light  he  could 
now  see  the  ruby  image  of  Shem  that 
lie  had  left  on  the  piano  in  his  living 
room.  The  eyes  of  the  idol  burned 
brightly  into  his.  The  familiar  out¬ 
lines  of  liis  bedroom  started  to  fade 
as  the  room  tilled  with  a  gray  form¬ 
less  smoke.  He  floated  in  the  smoke 
and  was  conscious  of  an  endless  pas¬ 
sage  of  time  before  he  felt  solid 
ground  under  his  feet.  He  lost  con¬ 
sciousness  and  all  remembrance  left 
him. 

When  lie  looked  up  again  the  stars 
were  burning  coldly  in  the  sky  above 
him.  The  night  was  fiercely  cold  and 
he  shuffled  his  feet  on  the  clay  street 
and  pulled  his  cloak  around  him.  A 
cat  scurried  past  him  and  he  instinc¬ 
tively  crouched  back  in  the  doorway 
of  a  shuttered  shop. 

‘  ‘  Quiet !  Daro,  ’  ’  his  companion 
whispered  fiercely.  “You’ll  bring  all 
the  temple  guards  down  on  us.” 

“Ay.  quiet  it  is,”  he  muttered  and 
crouched  down  beside  his  companion. 
II is  teeth  chattered  from  the  freezing 
desert  air  and  he  pulled  his  tattered 
cloak  closer,  trying  to  drain  all 
warmth  from  it.  It  was  thin  and 
shabby — he  looked  down  at  it  — but 
after  he  and  Alai di  had  finished  this 
night ’s  work  he  would  wear  the  finest 
and  warmest  robes  that  a  king’s  ran¬ 
som  could  buy.  He  would  dress  finer 
than  even  the  High  Priest  of  Tarin. 

“Follow  me  closely  and  keep  down. 
We’re  almost  to  the  temple,”  Maldi 
was  whispering.  He  nodded  and 
moved  closer  to  his  creeping  friend. 

The  streets  of  Tarin  were  deserted 
as  they  crept  toward  the  temple  which 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  town  sur¬ 
rounded  by  four  fountains  and  a 
grove  of  trees.  Adieu  he  reached 
Maldi ’s  side  he  paused  and  the  two 
of  them  watched  the  temple  steps 
for  any  sign  of  the  guards  who  pro¬ 
tected  the  altar  of  Shem,  god  of 
Tarin.  There  were  no  soldiers  in 
sight. 

“They  are  changing  the  guard,” 
Maldi  said.  “Now’s  our  chance.” 

They  left  the  shelter  of  the  shut¬ 
tered  houses  that  lined  each  side  of 


the  street  and  ran  for  the  steps  of 
the  temple,  taking  full  advantage  of 
shadows  as  cover.  They  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  grove  of  trees  before 
the  temple  and  paused  there,  breath¬ 
ing  heavily. 

“All  ready?”  Maldi  asked. 

He  answered:  “Ay,  as  ready  as 
the  night  will  find  me.” 

With  a  final  rush  they  gained  the 
doorway  of  the  temple  and  slipped 
inside.  Far  down  the  aisle,  which 
ran  through  the  center  of  the  main 
temple  room,  they  could  see  the  altar 
and  the  object  of  their  prowling.  On 
the  altar  sat  the  sacred  statue  of 
Shem,  god  of  Tarin. 

“Worth  a  king’s  throne,  and  it’s 
all  ours!”  Maldi  broke  the  silence. 
He  was  holding  the  statue  in  his 
bony  hands,  caressing  it  like  a  baby. 
Ilis  bright  eyes  shone  with  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  half-light  of  the  temple. 

‘  ‘  It ’s  ruby,  Daro,  ruby  !  Big  as  a 
man’s  head  and  all  ours.  We’re  as 
rich  as  any  king  in  Asia,  Daro.”  He 
was  overcome  with  his  own  dreams  of 
riches  until  he  had  forgotten  that  it 
meant  their  death  if  they  were  dis¬ 
covered. 

Daro  touched  Maldi  on  the  arm  and 
whispered  anxiously,  “We’ve  got  to 
leave.  AVe’ll  be  found  here  in  a  few 
more  minutes.” 

And  then  it  happened.  A  door  at 
the  side  of  the  room  was  flung  open 
and  one  of  the  temple  guards  stood 
there  staring  at  them.  For  a  moment 
all  three  of  them  were  too  startled  to 
move  and  then  the  soldier  swung  into 
action.  From  the  scabbard  at  his 
side  he  drew  an  ugly  scimitar  and 
leaped  forward  shouting  for  help  at 
the  same  time.  Daro  sprinted  for  the, 
door  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  at 
the  same  time.  He  looked  back  for 
a  second  and  saw  Maldi  rooted  to  the 
spot  in  terror,  still  holding  the  ruby 
statue  of  Shem.  The  soldier  by  this 
time  had  reached  Maldi,  and  Daro 
saAv  his  scimitar  slash  d  own  Avar  d  to- 
Avarcl  the  stricken  man.  The  steel  bit 
into  his  neck  and  drove  through  him 
almost  to  the  waist.  He  fell  without 
making  a  sound ;  the  statue  of  Shem 
rolled  from  his  hands  and  a  pool  of 
blood  gushed  from  his  throat  and 
splashed  against  the  base  of  the  idol. 


The  floor  was  quickly  drenched  as  the 
man’s  life  ran  out  of  him. 

Daro  had  almost  reached  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  room  when  it  opened 
and  three  guards  raced  in.  He  col¬ 
lided  Avith  the  first  of  the  three  and 
both  of  them  crashed  to  the  ground, 
lie  rolled  over  frantically  and  tried 
to  get  to  his  feet.  But  already  he 
could  see  the  scimitar  in  the  hands  of 
the  second  soldier  as  it  was  drawn 
back  for  the  death  stroke.  He 
Avatched,  fascinated,  as  the  shim¬ 
mering  crescent  of  steel  whipped 
down  toward  him.  Down,  down, 
in  a  SAvif t  sure  arc  of  light,  down, 
doAvn.  .  .  . 

Russel  sat  up  in  bed  with  a  start. 
He  was  drenched  in  perspiration  and 
for  a  moment  he  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter.  Then  he  remem¬ 
bered. 

‘  ‘  God  !  ”  he  thought,  ‘  ‘  I  must  have 
had  a  nightmare.”  He  was  trem¬ 
bling  slightly.  “What  Avas  it  though? 
Funny,  I  can’t  remember.”  He 
looked  at  the  radium  dial  of  his 
Avatch  and  saw  that  it  Avas  tAvo  a.m. 
He  lay  back  in  the  bed  and  tried  to 
go  back  to  sleep. 

“Now  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
Avere  two  thieves  in  the  city  of 
Tarin  named  Daro  and  Maldi.  And 
these  thieves  Avere  Unbelievers  and 
obeyed  not  the  rule  of  Shem,  al¬ 
mighty  god  of  the  Avorld.  And 
Daro  and  Maldi,  being  covetous  of 
the  statue  of  Shem  came  one  night 
unto  the  temple  and  stole  it  from 
its  altar,  for  the  statue  of  Shem 
Avas  of  ruby  and  valued  above  the 
thrones  of  kings. 

“But  it  happened  that  as  they 
crept  from  the  temple  they  Avere 
beheld  by  the  guard  of  the  temple, 
and  though  they  fled  they  were 
slain  by  the  savoixI  and  Shem  Avas 
revenged  upon  them.  And  what 
they  had  done  was  proclaimed  unto 
the  city  of  Tarin  and  their  heads 
were  hung  in  the  public  place  that 
all  might  see  and  fear  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Shem.” — The  Book  of 
Slicm,  Chant.  11. 

Russel  had  hardly  laid  his  head 
back  on  the  pillow  when  the  humming 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Campus  Coupled — 

There  are  some  people  who  are 
always  together,  and  the  campus  be¬ 
gins  to  speak  of  them  in  one  breath. 
So  it  was  last  semester  on  our  cam¬ 
pus.  Now  no  matter  whether  the  boy 
has  left,  or  whether  for  other  reasons 
they  aren’t  the  constant  companions 
they  used  to  be,  we’ll  still  remember 
the  days  we  spoke  of :  Top  left,  Mc- 
Swain  and  Snuggy  or  Les ;  Newt  and 
-1  aney,  though  Newt  is  now  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  they’ve  been  a  “regular  habit” 
for  quite  a  while.  Bottom  left,  Bill 
and  Ginnv.  Bill  is  still  here,  and  if 
we  ever  saw  them  separate  we’d  come 
quite  near  losing  our  faith  in  our 
younger  generation.  Hal  Gypson  and 
his  blond  Helen  are  no  longer  seen 
regularly  together,  cause  Hal  quitu- 
ated  our  fair  campus.  Norm  Harris 
and  Jane  McDonald  are  no  longer 
together,  but  there  were  days  when 
one  couldn ’t  see  one  of  them  without 
the  other.  Jane  wears  that  IvA  pin. 
Pat  Kelly  and  Gordv  Carver  have  one 
of  those  things  that  date  from  child¬ 
hood,  and  tis  still  going  strong.  And 
on  our  right  is  Bob  Zoeller  and  Ann 
Succop.  He’s  gone  to  where  good 
Marines  go  when  they  leave  Duke, 
and  Ann  wears  his  Phi  Delt  pin. 
Should  auld  acquaintance,  etc.  Good 
couples,  we  d  like  to  see  more  like 
them. 


SILENT  NIGHT 

By  DAGMAR  MEISTER 

When  a  man  finds  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
is  no  longer  in  his  heart ,  what  is  left? 


(~^  hand  Central  Station  was  packed 
A  with  servicemen  and  Holiday 
travellers.  Porters  ran  hurriedly 
around  laden  down  with  luggage,  the 
owners  of  which  were  frantically  tag¬ 
ging  behind  to  see  that  their  particu¬ 
lar  bag  went  on  the  train  for  Chicago 
and  not  Boston.  People  came  running 
up  to  the  different  tracks  shaking  the 
heavy  snow  off  their  overcoats  and 
slipping  on  the  wet  stone  floor.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  smell  of  wet 
rubber,  new  luggage,  cigarette  smoke, 
and  perspiring  porters.  On  the  walls 
were  placards  reading,  “Stay  home 
this  Christmas.  Give  a  serviceman 
your  seat.” 

“That’s  me,”  thought  Private 
Johnny  Sherman,  “but  I  don’t  give  a 
damn  if  the  whole  city  gets  on  my 
train  because  I’m  going  home.”  He 
stood  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  crowd, 
a  tall,  tow-headed  kid  with  warm 
brown  eyes.  He’d  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Missouri,  and  now  he  was 
on  the  last  lap.  God,  what  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Christmas  it  was  going  to  be.  He 
was  glad  he  hadn’t  told  his  mother 
about  it.  She  probably  would  have 
gotten  all  excited  and  then  if  it  had 
been  called  off — . 

“Young  man,  could  you  please 
tell  me  when  the  train  for  Spring- 
field.  Massachusetts,  is  leaving?” 

He  turned  around  and  saw  a 
smartly  dressed  woman  of  about 
forty-five.  She  looked  so  much  like 
his  mother  that  for  a  moment  he  had 
just  stared.  He  smiled  at  her  quick¬ 
ly  and  said,  “I’m  sorry,  I  don’t 
know,  but  I  guess  they  can  tell  you 
at  the  information  desk  over  there.” 

She  thanked  him  and  went  back  to 
an  older  woman  who  was  travelling 
with  her.  As  she  walked  away,  he 
let  his  eyes  follow  her  trim  figure. 
He  admired  the  erect  way  she  carried 
her  head.  So  much  like  his  mother — . 

“All  aboard.  Track  sixteen.  Train 
for  Boston,  Mass.”  The  surge  of  peo¬ 
ple  crowded  onto  the  train  carrying 
Johnny  along  with  them,  and  he  felt 
himself  being  pushed  into  a  seat  next 
to  a  window.  He  settled  back  com¬ 
fortably.  It  was  getting  to  be  me¬ 
chanical  lately — you  got  on  a  train, 
fought  for  a  seat,  tried  to  sleep,  and 
to  hell  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 


But  today  was  different.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve,  he  didn’t  feel  tired, 
and  anyway  he’d  soon  see  her. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  dark 
underground  tunnel,  Johnny  pi*essecl 
his  nose  to  the  window  and  watched 
the  city  flash  by  with  its  twinkling, 
though  subdued  lights,  and  its  people 
hurrying  along  snow-covered  streets 
with  their  last-minute  purchases 
under  their  arms.  He  felt  so  good 
that  he  wanted  to  shout  and  tell  the 
world  that  it  was  Christmas  and  that 
for  the  first  time  in  eight  months  he 
was  going  to  see  his  mother.  He 
looked  around  him.  The  man  across 
the  aisle  was  reading  a  newspaper 
and  ignoring  the-  questions  of  the 
little  boy  next  to  him  who  kept  ask¬ 
ing  him  about  Santa  Claus.  “You 
couldn’t  tell  him,”  thought  Johnny. 
The  young  girl  next  to  him  had  her 
eyes  shut.  Wasn’t  there  anyone  he 
could  tell?  He  thought  of  Bill,  one 
of  the  guys  at  camp,  of  David  and 
Sharkey.  They  hadn’t  gotten  fur¬ 
loughs,  so  they  were  going  to  spend 
Christmas  getting  drunk  and  sleeping 
with  some  girls.  It  made  him  sick, 
so  he  thought  of  his  mother  and  their 
home  in  Massachusetts.  After  his 
father  had  died,  she’d  been  so  swell 
about  trying  to  keep  him  in  college, 
but  the  war  had  come  along. 

Less  and  less  lights  flashed  by.  The 
towns  of  New  England  were  spread 
out  as  though  on  a  diamond-studded 
band,  and  the  fields  and  trees  were 
covered  with  white.  The  train  stopped 
at  one  Small  town,  and  a  group  of 
children  were  standing  on  the  plat¬ 
form  singing  carols.  Their  small  feet 
stamped  up  and  down  in  an  effort 
to  keep  warm,  and  their  little  hands 
were  thrust  deep  into  their  pockets. 
One  small  boy  was  standing  directly 
below  Johnny’s  window,  and  as  he 


sang,  he  looked  straight  into  Johnny’s 
eyes  and  smiled.  Johnny  smiled  back. 
When  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  he  kept  looking  at  the  little  boy. 
He  suddenly  felt  very  close  to  him. 
The  train  picked  up  speed  and  roared 
through  the  night  which  was  heavy 
laden  with  children’s  prayers  to  old 
Saint  Nick. 

“Nice,  isn’t  it?”  It  was  the  girl 
next  to  him  who  was  speaking.  She 
went  on.  “You  were  looking  so 
happy  that  I  felt  jealous.”  Same  old 
line  but  not  the  same  old  girl.  This 
one  was  looking  at  him  with  laughing 
gray  eyes.  She  wore  only  lipstick, 
and  her  hair  had  been  brushed  back 
until  it  shone. 

“Yes,  it’s  more  than  nice.”  He 
told  her  about  his  going  home  and 
about  his  mother.  The  girl’s  smile 
faded.  When  he  had  finished,  she 
said  quietly,  “You’re  very  lucky  to 
have  such  a  mother.  T  wish — .  ”  But 
she  never  finished  her  thought.  She 
turned  her  head  away  and  didn’t 
speak  again  until  they  pulled  into  his 
station.  “Give  your  mother  my  love, 
will  you?”  she  asked  Johnny.  She 
waved  to  him  as  he  stood  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  Fairmont,  Massachusetts. 
Laughing  gray  eyes  and  shining  hair. 

Johnny  walked  up  Main  Avenue 
and  over  toward  his  street.  His  bag 
was  no  weight  at  all,  and  his  step  was 
light.  It  was  only  eight  o’clock.  Just 
about  this  time  his  mother  would  be 
trimming  the  tree.  Perhaps  cookies 
would  be  baking  in  the  oven,  and 
some  friends  might  be  sitting  in  the 
parlor,  laughing  and  singing  Christ¬ 
mas  carols.  What  a  beautiful  night! 
He  came  to  his  street,  and  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  a  boy  it  used  to  be  a 
game  to  see  if  he  could  walk  on  the 
street  not  touching  any  of  the  lines. 
He  did  this  until  he  came  to  the  house 
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before  his,  and  then  he  stopped.  His 
house  was  completely  dark.  He  heard 
singing  coming  from  the  house  which 
he  stood  in  front  of,  a  car  went  down 
the  road  crunching  snow,  a  small  boy 
went  by  on  a  new,  shining  sled,  but 
still  lie  stood  there.  For  a  moment 
he  experienced  the  feeling  of  terror 
that  comes  to  a  small  child  upon 
awakening  in  a  dark,  deserted  room. 
It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  his  house 
was  dark.  For  the  first  time  its  win¬ 
dows  were  only  black  holes.  He 
walked  up  the  front  steps,  unlocked 
the  door,  and  went  in.  The  lights  did¬ 
n’t  work,  so  he  lit  a  match.  Every¬ 
thing  was  covered  with  thick  dust. 
He  stood  there,  bewildered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  he  rushed  out  slam¬ 
ming  the  door  behind  him.  Once 
outside,  he  started  thinking  calmly 
again.  She’d  probably  gone  to  visit 
some  relatives,  and  if  she  had,  she’d 
have  left  her  forwarding  address  at 
the  post  office.  Perhaps  she’d  been 
lonesome  all  alone  at  Christmas,  and 
of  course  she  hadn ’t  expected  him  to 
come  home.  He  looked  up  at  the  house 
again,  but  he  couldn’t  smell  any 
cookies,  and  the  fir  tree  in  front  of 
the  door  was  bare  and  lonely.  For  a 
moment  he  closed  his  eyes  and  tried 
to  live  over  his  last  nineteen  Christ¬ 
mases,  but  the  silence  of  the  deserted 
street,  the  wind  howling  in  the  tree 
tops,  and  the  feel  of  snow  on  his  face 
brought  him  back.  He  walked  slowly 
to  the  post  office. 

“Hi,  Johnny,  where ’ve  you  been  all 
these  months?”  Mr.  Jenkins  knew 
where  he  had  been.  Mr.  Jenkins 
knew  where  everyone  was  after  hand¬ 
ling  their  mail  for  years,  but  this 
was  his  standard  greeting. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Jenkins.  I’ve  been  out 
in  Missouri.  Just  got  a  furlough.  Say, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  my  house  is  all  closed 
up.  I  guess  my  mother’s  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  and — ”  He  waited  for  some 
help  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  but  lie  offered 
none.  He  spat  his  yellow  tobacco 
juice  thoughtfully  and  stared  at 
Johnny  with  his  small  pig-like  eyes. 
Johnny  went  on.  “You  know  mail  is 
so  slow  these  days.  She  probably 
wrote  and  told  me,  and  1  guess  the 
letter  arrived  there  after  I’d  left 
camp.”  Why  the  hell  did  Mr.  Jenkins 
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just  stand  there  and  stare  at  him? 
Suddenly  Johnny  wanted  to  smash 
his  face. 

Mr.  Jenkins  looked  at  Johnny  for 
quite  a  while,  picking  his  teeth  in  a 
slow,  methodical  way.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  keeping  whatever  he  had  to 
say  to  him  in  his  mind,  rolling  it 
over  and  over.  He  finally  spoke. 
“Well  now,  Johnny,  I’ve  been  for¬ 
warding  your  mother’s  mail  to  a 
place  in  New  York  City  for  the  past 
four  months.  Say,  why  didn’t  she — ” 
But  Johnny  wasn’t  listening. 

Four  months,  four  months.  It  rang 
in  Johnny’s  head.  Four  months.  But 
he’d  been  getting  mail  from  her  with 
this  town’s  postmark.  What  in  hell 
was  it  all  about! 

Mr.  Jenkins  sensed  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  his  nose  fairly 
quivered  in  his  curiosity.  “He  looks 
like  a  rabbit,”  thought  Johnny,  “a 
damned,  nosy  rabbit.”  He  got  him¬ 
self  under  control  and  made  one  last 
effort.  “I  remember  her  telling  me 
she  might  go  to  New  York — I’ve  lost 
the  address.  Could  you  give  it  to 
me?”  How  he  hated  to  ask  that  pig¬ 


eyed  man.  Mr.  Jenkins  reached  for  a 
book  and  read  the  address  to  him. 
It  was  some  place  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage,  New  York  City.  Johnny 
thanked  him  and  tore  out  of  the 
building.  He  was  so  mixed  up  he 
couldn’t  think  straight.  Those  letters 
he’d  gotten  from  her  sent  from  their 
town,  that  empty  dust-covered  house, 
that  postman,  four  months,  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  Christmas  Eve,  cookies 
in  the  oven,  that  kid  singing  carols 
on  the  railroad  platform.  What  in  the 
hell  was  it  all  about! 

The  train  trip  back  to  New  York 
seemed  endless.  All  around  him  peo¬ 
ple  were  laughing.  Children  sang 
‘  ‘  Santa  Claus  is  coming  to  town  ’  ’ ; 
a  young  man  across  the  aisle  was 
smiling  happily.  “I  hope  she’s  there 
when  you  get  home,  Bud,”  thought 
Johnny.  He  closed  his  eyes  wearily 
and  leaned  his  head  against  the  back 
of  the  seat.  He’d  stopped  thinking 
about  it.  She’s  probably  had  a  good 
reason  for  doing  what  she  had.  There 
were  millions  of  reasons  for  it,  but 
they  all  eluded  Johnny.  His  mind 
tried  to  grasp  one,  and  so  bring  it- 


She  was  looking  at  him  with  laughing  gray  eyes. 


self  peace,  but  it  was  useless.  The 
train  wheels  clicked  out  four  months, 
four  months,  four  months. 

When  he  arrived  back  in  New  York, 
lie  looked  at  the  huge  clock  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  saw  that  it  was  midnight. 
Almost  Christmas  Day.  The  station 
was  deserted  except  for  a  few  drunk¬ 
en  servicemen  asleep  on  benches,  and 
he  thought  of  Bill  and  Sharkey  at 
camp.  He  found  a  taxi,  gave  the 
driver  the  address,  and  sat  nervously 
on  the  edge  of  the  seat.  He’d  waited 
so  long  to  come  home  and  see  his 
mother,  and  it  was  Christmas  Eve, 
and  he  felt  like  hell.  The  taxi  sped 
through  the  night. 

At  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
Johnny  hesitated.  He’d  raced  up  the 
stairs,  but  now  he  stopped.  The  card 
on  the  door  said  ‘‘Mrs.  Albert  Sher¬ 
man.”  He  rang  the  bell  a  couple 
of  times  and  waited.  Finally  he 
heard  a  woman’s  high  heels  on  the 
hard  floor,  and  the  door  was  opened. 

“Johnny!”  The  woman’s  face  had 
turned  to  an  ashen  gray,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  to  have  sunk  back  into 
her  head.  She  looked  old.  She  re¬ 
peated  his  name  more  softly  this  time 
and  took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers, 
bringing  him  into  the  apartment. 

“Hello,  mother.  I  went  home,  but 
you  weren’t  there.”  He  was  talking 
like  a  fool,  but  he  couldn’t  help  it. 
“Our  house  was  dark  and  lonesome. 
Mother,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you 
were  coming  to  New  York!  I  don’t 
understand.  ’  ’ 

While  he  had  been  talking,  his 
mother  had  had  a  chance  to  compose 
herself.  She  smiled  at  him  brightly 
and  pulled  him  down  on  the  sofa 
next  to  her. 

“Johnny,  let’s  talk  about  that 
later.  The  main  thing  is  that  you’re 
here.  Oh,  Johnny,  it’s  been  so  long.” 
Her  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  and 
she  leaned  forward  to  kiss  him  on  his 
forehead.  She  looked  more  like  she 
used  to,  but  her  eyes  were  too 
bright,  and  her  lips  were  drawn  down 
at  the  edges.  What  used  to  be  finely 
chiseled  features  were  now  too  thin. 
He  thought  of  all  this  as  she  spoke  to 
him,  asking  him  about  the  camp  and 
how  long  his  furlough  was. 

“Mother,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me 


you  were  moving  to  New  York?”  No 
matter  what  she  said  to  him,  this  was 
all  he  could  think  about.  She’d  looked 
so  queer  when  she'd  opened  the  door. 
His  mind  was  fixed  on  this  one  ques¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  hammered  into  his 
brain  by  the  wheels  of  the  train  on 
his  trip  back  to  New  York.  They 
were  there,  a  few  words,  and  they 
had  to  be  answered. 

“My  God,  if  he  asks  me  that  once 
more,  I’ll  scream,”  thought  Mrs. 
Sherman.  “I  love  him  so  much  that 
I  hate  him  for  asking  me.  He  always 
was  a  persistent  kid.”  And  at  the 
thought  of  a  little  tow-headed  boy 
with  soft  brown  eyes  asking  her  if 
Santa  Claus  came  to  Massachusetts, 
she  bit  her  lip  to  keep  from  crying. 

Just  then  Johnny  heard  someone 
at  the  door.  Mrs.  Sherman  stiffened 
and  seemed  to  stop  breathing.  He 
heard  that  person  fumbling  with  the 
lock,  and  then  the  door  opened. 

“Hey,  darling,  are  you  still  awake? 
I  thought  I’d  never  get  away.  You 
know  how  Christmas  Eve  is  in  an 
office.  Say,  why  was  the  door  un¬ 
locked?”  As  a  deep  voice  said  these 
last  few  words,  a  man  of  about  fifty 
walked  into  the  room.  Johnny  felt 
as  if  he  were  falling  through  space. 
There  was  a  queer  roaring  sound  in 
his  ears,  and  his  head  seemed  to  have 
no  weight.  He  fell  slower  and  slower, 
and  finally  all  motion  stopped.  His 
mother  was  staring  at  him,  he  was 
staring  at  the  man,  and  the  man’s 
eyes  shifted  from  mother  to  son.  The 
silence  was  heavy.  It  pressed  down 
upon  Johnny,  and  he  struggled  like 
a  drowning  man  against  it.  It 
seemed  simpler  to  give  himself  up  to 
it.  When  he  thought  he  was  about 
to  scream,  his  mother’s  dead  voice 
said,  “Johnny,  this  is  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong.  “Biff,  this  is  my  son.” 

“How  funny,  how  hellishly  fun¬ 
ny,”  thought  Johnny.  “Dear  Mr. 
Armstrong,  do  meet  my  dear  son. 
It  was  like  a  comedy  scene  in  the 
middle  of  a  tragedy.  The  theater 
was  packed  and  people  screamed  with 
laughter  as  the  woman  introduced 
the  dark,  good-looking  man  to  her 
son  at  1:00  A.M.  Christmas  Day.” 

Mr.  Armstrong  took  in  a  deep 
breath,  and  said,  “I  came  up  to  wish 


you  Merry  Christmas,  Alice.  Here’s 
something  I  bought  for  you.”  He 
laid  a  small  box  on  the  table,  but 
Mrs.  Sherman  didn’t  even  look  at  it. 
She  thanked  him,  and  looked  back  to 
Johnny.  His  eyes  were  staring 
straight  ahead.  The  big  man  tried 
once  again.  “I’ll  call  you  up  later, 
Alice — If  there’s  anything  I  can  do, 
why—” 

She  had  finally  forced  her  eyes  up 
to  his.  She  smiled  x-igidly  and  said, 
‘  ‘  Thanks,  Biff.  It ’s  all  right.  ’  ’  A 
silent  message  passed  between  them, 
and  the  man  seemed  satisfied.  He 
turned  once  again  to  Johnny,  said 
good-by,  and  turned  to  walk  out.  Mrs. 
Sherman  went  with  him  to  the  door, 
and  after  she  closed  it,  she  just  stood 
there,  her  back  facing  Johnny. 

“Mother,”  he  said  softly, 
‘  ‘  Mother,  ’  ’  he  said  loudly,  ‘  ‘  Mother,  ’  ’ 
he  shouted.  His  words  rocked  the 
room.  He  was  suddenly  quiet.  He 
could  only  see  her  back  for  she  still 
hadn’t  turned  around.  Her  shoulders 
were  bent,  and  she  seemed  to  have 
shrunk.  She  slowly  straightened  up 
and  turned  around.  The  lines  in  her 
face  had  deepened,  and  she  kept  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

“Mother,  why?  Mother,  is  that 
man  your —  Mother,  for  God’s  sake 
tell  me  what  it’s  all  about.”  He 
seemed  spent  by  these  few  words, 
and  he  slumped  into  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Sherman  walked  over  slowly 
and  stood  looking  down  at  him.  She 
finally  spoke.  “Johnny,  I  never 
wanted  you  to  know.  Johnny,  Biff 
comes  to  see  me  very  often.  He’s 
married.  You  see,  he  and  I  are  in 
love,  and — -  Oh,  Johnny,  stop  looking 
at  me  like  that.  I  know  you  can’t 
understand.  You’re  young.  Listen 
to  me,  Johnny,  please  let  me  tell  you 
how  it  happened.  Please.” 

He  was  ashamed  for  her  sake.  She 
was  begging  him  to  let  her  explain. 
His  mother — he’d  loved  her  so,  he’d 
thought  every  thing  about  her  was 
decent  and  fine,  and  now  he  felt  un- 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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FRATERNITIES  NOW 

By  DICK  COLE 

The  fraternity  situation  at  Duke  is  analyzed  by 
a  man  who  knows  the  score  on  wartime  f  rats 


Ix  May  1943  there  were  eighteen 
social  fraternities  on  the  Trinity 
College  campus  and  in  July  all  eight¬ 
een  were  busy  making  plans  and  ad¬ 
justing  their  schedules  to  conform  to 
the  rigorous  standards  of  the  newly 
instituted  Navy  Training  Program. 

Meetings  were  held  in  classrooms 
and  formal  pledging  and  initiation 
ceremonies  became  rather  makeshift 
affairs  compared  to  the  elaborate 
rituals  which  were  formerly  held  in 
each  fraternity’s  own  chapter  room, 
for  chapter  rooms  and  fraternity  sec¬ 
tions  were  things  of  the  past.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  scattered  all  over  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  several  fraternities  even 
found  it  necessary  to  announce  their 
meetings  by  sending  out  post  cards. 

This  is  just  about  how  the  picture 
shaped  up  in  July  of  1943.  Quite  a 
contrast  to  fraternity  life  as  it  for¬ 
merly  was  at  Duke. 

The  two  or  three  months  prior  to 


the  closing  of  college  in  June  was 
spent  in  the  process  of  “closing 
shop.”  Each  fraternity  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  had  furniture  to  sell  or  store  and 
had  to  make  plans  to  vacate  the  sec¬ 
tion.  There  were  a  dozen  and  one 
little  details  which  caused  a  good 
many  headaches.  Not  one  fraternity 
man  on  the  campus  knew  just  what 
he  would  find  upon  his  return  to  col¬ 
lege  in  July  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Navy  Program.  There  were  many 
fraternity  men  who  were  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  return  to  school,  but  those 
men  who  enrolled  in  the  Navy  Pro¬ 
gram  planned  to  face  the  music  as 
best  they  could. 

When  school  opened  again  the  fra¬ 
ternity  men  of  Duke  University  were 
confronted  by  a  staggering  problem. 
Few,  if  any,  knew  just  what  condi¬ 
tions  would  govern  the  fraternity 
system  at  Duke  during  the  period  of 
the  military  training  program.  To  be 


sure  not  all  of  the  fraternity  men  at 
Duke  at  that  time  were  in  the  Navy, 
but  the  ratio  of  civilians  to  Navy 
men  made  it  imperative  to  have  Navy 
“actives”  if  any  chapter  was  to  re¬ 
main  in  existence  at  all.  Fraternities 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  or  rather,  men  in  the  Naval 
Training  Program  were  at  liberty 
to  continue  fraternity  affiliations,  and 
men  new  to  college  were  permitted  to 
pledge  themselves  to  one  of  the  fra¬ 
ternities  existing  on  the  campus. 

A  busy  summer  was  spent  by  getting 
acclimated  to  the  new  fraternity  sys¬ 
tem  and  making  elaborate  plans  for 
the  social  season  after  the  Woman’s 
College  opened  in  September. 

Several  fraternities  embarked  upon 
vigorous  and  ambitious  social  pro¬ 
grams  in  spite  of  the  newly  imposed 
restrictions.  This  social  season  turned 
out  just  about  as  well  as  any  at  “old 
pre-war  Duke.”  There  was  hardly 
a  week-end  without  a  cabin  party,  a 
picnic,  a  banquet,  or  a  dance. 

It  was  in  this  respect  that  fraterni¬ 
ties  were  in  a  great  way  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  morale  on  the 
campus. 

What  has  already  been  mentioned 
has  only  shown  what  the  fraternities 
offered  to  their  former  members,  but 
let  us  look  at  the  rushing  problem. 
In  July  many  men  were  transferred 
to  Duke  and  among  these  men  there 
were  many  who  were  already  frat  men 
and  who  became  affiliated  with  the 
local  chapters  of  their  fraternity.  To¬ 
gether  with  these  men  were  many  who 
came  to  Duke  from  high  schools  and 
from  ships  and  Navy  stations  all  over 
the  country.  There  was  much  doubt 
as  to  whether  these  men  would  think 
it  worth  while  to  join  a  college  social 
fraternity.  An  examination  of  the 
pledging  records  of  the  fraternities  on 
campus  showed  that  just  as  many 
men  were  pledged  as  in  peacetime, 
and  that  several  groups  even  exceeded 
their  normal  pledge  quotas.  This  was 
proof  enough  even  to  convince  the 
skeptics  of  the  value  of  fraternities. 
The  new  men  in  the  fraternities  be¬ 
came  a  medium  for  getting  to  know 
other  men  who  were  at  Duke  for  the 
first  time.  These  men  aided  much  in 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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SORORITIES  NOW 

By  BILL  GORDON 

The  Greeks  on  East  have  problems,  too; 
a  discussion  of  sororities  in  wartime 


“Why  do  we  have  sororities?” 
This  is  a  question  we  hear  time  after 
time  during  these  days  of  war,  of  war 
work,  and  limited  social  activities. 
Before  attempting  to  justify  the 
existence  of  these  organizations  on 
our  campus  during  war,  perhaps  we 
should  better  clarify  their  worth  dur¬ 
ing  days  of  peace. 

We  realize  that  it  is  a  weakness  of 
many  of  us  to  tend  to  idealize  organi¬ 
zations,  to  think  of  them  as  sources 
of  energy  and  influence  apart  from 
this  world.  We  are  not  trying  to  jus¬ 
tify  such  a  tendency  as  this ;  rather, 
we  strive  toward  a  more  complete 
understanding,  clarifying  the  truth 
that  any  organization  is  only  as 
strong  and  worthy  as  its  members. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  task  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  sorority  to  prove  itself  worthy 
of  existence  by  influencing  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
of  stronger  character,  and  person¬ 
ality. 

We  have  seen  from  the  development 
of  all  organizations  that  they  came 
into  existence  to  satisfy  needs.  They 
have  always  existed  for  the  individual 
— to  re-enforce,  enlarge  and  extend 
the  personality  of  that  individual.  A 
sorority  is  no  exception  to  this.  In 
the  sorority  girls  with  similar  faiths, 
interests,  and  ideals  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  united.  The  divergence  of 
individual  traits  and  tastes  found  in 
and  shared  by  members  of  a  fraternal 
organization  is  a  source  of  enrich¬ 
ment  to  the  lives  of  all. 

A  sorority  does  not  expect  too  much 
of  a  girl.  Constant  loyalty,  belief  in 
ideals,  initiative  in  other  campus  or¬ 
ganizations  and  activities,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  high  scholarship:  these  are 
some  of  the  things  which  may  he  ex¬ 
pected.  Personal  traits  such  as  good 
grooming  and  cleanliness,  courtesy, 
sportsmanship,  and  obedience  to  col¬ 
lege  rules  may  also  be  expected. 


Finally,  a  sorority  expects  only  the 
best  and  strives  to  develop  the  best  in 
each  member.  For  instance,  a  girl  may 
be  shy,  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of 
others;  gradually  her  association  with 
a  group  will  help  her  to  become  less 
self-conscious. 

And  what  does  the  sorority  offer  in 
return?  True  and  worth-while  friend¬ 
ships  by  instilling  in  each  girl  the 


principles  of  truth,  honor,  and  duty ; 
training  in  teamwork;  easy  access  to 
good  counsel ;  training  in  social  eti¬ 
quette. 

What  are  the  fundamental  objects 
of  sororities?  Certainly  war  time  as 
well  as  peace  time  justification  of 
sororities  may  be  found  in  these  ob¬ 
jects.  Foremost  is  the  formation  and 
perpetuation  of  true  friendships.  No 
where  are  closer,  more  lasting,  and 
more  dependable  friendships  formed. 
Long  after  college  days  are  past 
sorority  friendships  are  continued. 
The  encouragement  of  culture,  liter¬ 
ature  and  education  can  also  be  said 
to  be  an  object  of  sororities.  Here  at 
Duke,  we  know  that  sororities  stress 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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MRS.  MAC 

By  KAY  GOODMAN 

Josiah  Ridge  icanted  to  be  a  veterinarian ,  and  Mrs.  Mac 
didn't  ivant  to  have  any  more  boys  staying  at  her  house 


Mrs.  McLeod’s  mind  was  made 
up :  there  would  be  no  more 
boys  staying  at  her  house.  She  had 
mothered  other  people’s  sons  all  her 
life  in  the  little  college  town  of  Maple 
Hill.  But  now  the  second  great 
World  War  had  come.  Once  again 
she  was  telling  them  all  goodbye  and 
reading  in  the  Alumni  Review  of 
their  deaths  and  sometimes  of  their 
heroism  in  battle. 

“I'm  getting  old,”  she  thought,  as 
she  leaned  back  in  her  rocking  chair 
on  the  broad  porch  of  the  house  on 
Vance  Street.  “In  the  last  war  I 
used  to  tell  my  boys  goodbye  and  God 
bless  you.  Afterwards  when  I  had 
talked  to  Dr.  McLeod.  I’d  feel  happy 
again.”  But  now  with  Dr.  McLeod 
dead  and  the  boys  leaving  every  day, 
she  just  wanted  to  give  up  and  cry. 
It  was  as  if  every  boy  that  left 
took  a  part  of  her  heart  and  left  her 
with  the  broken  pieces.  She  thought, 
“It’s  just  as  though  I  will  never  see 
them  again.”  She  frowned  and 
whispered  to  herself,  “Agnes  McLeod, 
you’re  getting  old.” 

It  was  true.  Mrs.  McLeod  had 
reached  seventy,  but  in  mind  she  was 
younger.  Of  her  seventy  years,  she 
had  lived  fifty  in  the  old  house  on 
Vance  Street.  She  had  come  to  the 
town  as  the  bride  of  Alec  McLeod, 
the  pediatrician  of  Maple  Hill.  The 
first  night  of  her  life  in  the  town, 
young  Dr.  McLeod  had  been  called 
out  on  a  case.  She  had  been  left 
alone.  When  the  doorbell  had  rung 
and  a  cold  shivering  farmer  had 
brought  in  two  whimpering  little 
babies,  she  had  taken  them  into  the 
blue-flower  wall-papered  room  and 
laid  them  on  the  soft  sofa  cushions 
before  the  fire.  Then  she  had  run 
to  the  kitchen  to  get  warm  milk  which 
she  had  put  in  soft  drink  bottles, 
using  medicine  dropper  bulbs  for  nip¬ 


ples.  The  farmer  had  collapsed  into 
the  big  chair,  but  had  continued  to 
keep  his  eyes  on  her.  At  last  when 
the  babies  were  warm  and  contented, 
he  had  said,  “Their  mother  died  to¬ 
night  out  on  the  farm.  I  brought  ’em 
here  because  they  cried  so,  and  there 
weren’t  nobody  to  take  care  of  ’em 
out  yonder.  I’ll  take  ’em  to  their 
aunt  on  the  coast  tomorrow  if  you’ll 
jest  let  ’em  stay  here  tonight.”  They 
had  been  the  first  children  in  the 
house. 

She  had  watched  over  the  little 
babies  all  night,  allowing  the  tired 
farmer  to  sleep.  The  next  morning 
when  he  had  gotten  up  to  leave,  he 
had  said,  “Mam,  you  loved  and  cared 
for  my  little  boys  so  much  last  night, 
that  you  were  just  like  a  mother  to 
’em.  I  hope  you  have  lots  of  sons.” 

But  the  farmer  had  been  wrong, 
for  she  had  never  had  any  sons  of  her 
very  own.  Soon  after  her  marriage, 
it  had  become  evident  that  she  could 
have  no  children.  First,  when  she 
had  realized  there  would  never  be 
children,  she  had  thought  of  adopting 
the  farmer ’s  twins,  but  Dr.  McLeod 
had  dissuaded  her.  Then  her  mind 
had  turned  to  the  university,  at  that 
time  hardly  a  college,  where  the  young 
boys  from  all  over  the  state  came  to 
school.  She  had  persuaded  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Leod  that  these  boys  were  being  de¬ 
prived  of  a  good  home,  if  they  weren’t 
allowed  to  come  and  live  with  the  Mc¬ 
Leods.  She  had  soon  moved  her  hus¬ 
band  out  of  her  second-floor  room 
down  to  the  main  floor.  From  that 
day  on  the  second  floor  belonged  to 
her  boys. 

She  would  never  forget  the  first 
boy  that  had  come  to  the  house  for  a 
room.  He  had  been  a  gawky  six-foot 
four-inch  farmer  from  the  foothills 
around  Marion.  His  hair  was  bright 
red  and  a  mass  of  freckles  covered  a 


long  pointed  nose.  He  had  reminded 
her  of  Pinoechio  with  his  dreadfully 
serious  blue  eyes  and  his  long  awk¬ 
ward  legs  which  inevitably  went  over 
hedges  and  fences  and  which  reached 
across  the  living  room  when  he  sat 
down  in  a  chair.  That  morning  in 
1896,  when  she’d  met  him  at  the  door, 
he  had  said,  “Mrs.  McLeod,  I’m 
Josiah  Ridge,  and  I’d  like  to  know 
if ’n  I  could  get  a  place  to  stay  here.” 

She  had  smiled  and  answered,  ‘  ‘  Are 
you  a  college  boy?” 

“Yes’m,  I’m  a  freshman.  I  aims 
to  be  a  veterinarian  someday.” 

“Well,  all  right,  Josiah,  you  can 
live  here  with  us.  Come  upstairs, 
and  I’ll  show  you  your  room.” 

“But  Mrs.  McLeod,  how  much  does 
a  room  cost?” 

Mrs.  McLeod  had  been  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  question,  for  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  think  about  charging  the 
boys. 

She  had  answered,  “Anything 
you’d  like  to  pay,  Josiah.” 

Even  the  country  boy  had  been  a 
little  surprised  at  this  remark.  He 
had  reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  what  appeared  to  be  all  his 
money,  a  five-dollar  bill.  “Mrs.  Mac,” 
he’d  said,  “is  this  enough?  If  it  ain’t, 
you  can  put  me  on  the  floor,  ’cause 
I’m  too  long  for  a  bed  anyway.  You 
can  give  somebody  else  my  bed.” 

She  had  smiled  and  said  yes.  There 
had  been  a  look  of  triumph  on  her 
face  when  she  had  gotten  her  first  boy 
comfortable  upstairs.  “He’s  such  a 
nice  boy,”  she  had  thought,  “and 
there’ll  be  so  many  more.” 

And  there  had  been  more.  From 
the  time  of  Josiah  Ridge’s  arrival, 
boys  had  started  coming.  Some  from 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas;  some 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Some  were  rich  spoiled  playboys, 
some  were  desperately  poor  sons  of 
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mill  workers  and  coal  miners.  If 
they  got  into  trouble  or  into  jail,  Mrs. 
Mac  got  them  out.  If  they  failed  a 
course,  she  locked  them  in  their  rooms 
and  made  them  study.  If  they  in¬ 
vited  their  girls  up  for  the  week-end, 
she  kept  the  girls  in  her  own  rooms 
downstairs.  If  they  were  sick,  she 
nursed  them.  She  baked  their  birth¬ 
day  cakes  and  chaperoned  their  par¬ 
ties,  and  twice  a  year,  Christmas  and 
graduation,  she  drank  with  them. 
They  all  loved  her  and  called  her 
Mrs.  Mac. 

She  rocked  more  violently  as  her 
thoughts  kept  reviewing  the  old  days 
when  the  boys  had  first  come  to  her 
house  to  live.  She  looked  out  over 
the  lawn,  and  every  spot,  tree,  and 
shrub  reminded  her  of  the  students 
of  past  years.  There  between  the  two 
maples  John  Wright  had  become  en¬ 
gaged  to  lovely  Mary  Stone.  Beside 
the  porch  in  the  flower  bed,  their 
bicycles  had  always  plowed  up  the 
young  flowers.  Right  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard  she  had  once 
dragged  Tom  Abernathy  into  the 
house  when  he  was  a  bit  intoxicated. 
But  there  on  the  doorstep  was  the 
spot  that  touched  her  most.  That 
was  where  she  had  stood  and  greeted 
them  and  told  them  goodbye.  Yes, 
that  was  where  she’d  stand  and  tell 
them  goodbye  tomorrow.  The  last 
three  boys  to  stay  in  her  house  would 
go  away  tomorrow  to  join  the  army. 
The  house  after  forty-eight  years 
would  be  quiet.  The  dust  would  settle 
down,  and  the  steps  would  no  longer 
squeak.  She  would  never  have  to 
worry  about  the  plaster’s  falling  on 
her  bed  from  their  heavy  footsteps, 
and  she’d  never  feel  her  heart  being 
torn  out  by  their  departure  again. 
She  just  couldn’t  stand  knowing  the 
boys  for  six  months,  and  then  telling 
the  little  fellows  goodbye.  They  went 
away  now-a-days  before  their  beards 
had  started  to  grow. 

Mrs.  McLeod  slowly  got  up  from 
her  chair.  She  thought  to  herself, 
“Agnes  McLeod,  here  you  are  being 
sentimental  over  these  boys  and  not 
even  thinking  about  their  dinner  to¬ 
night.”  Her  neighbor,  old  Mrs. 
Applewhite,  waved  from  the  porch 
next  door.  “I  hear  your  boys  are 


leaving  you  tomorrow,  Agnes.  Guess 
maybe  you  better  start  mothering 
some  of  the  new  girls  coming  to  the 
university.” 

“Humph,  I’d  sooner  be  alone  than 
have  one  of  those  flappers  living  in 
my  house.” 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mac  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  help  the  boys  pack.  She  had 
always  helped  them  pack.  She  main¬ 
tained  that  boys  should  never  be  left 
alone  when  they  were  getting  ready 
to  leave  her  house.  Her  experience 
with  the  mentally  sick  ones  and  the 
failures  had  given  her  this  knowledge. 
When  she  was  placing  Homer 
Elliot’s  last  shirt  in  the  suitcase,  she 
felt  him  grab  her  around  the  waist. 
“Mrs.  Mac,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know 
what  we’ll  do  without  you.” 

“Well,  if  you’re  my  boy,  you’ll 
get  the  war  over  and  come  back  as 
quick  as  possible.” 


“Just  as  you  say,  Madame,”  said 
Tim  Marrow  walking  in  the  door.  “If 
the  Germans  and  Japs  say  we  can’t 
come  home,  we’ll  tell  them  Mrs.  Mac 
is  waiting  for  us  for  her  Christmas 
drink.  They’ll  probably  let  us  go, 
providing  we  bring  some  back  to 
them.” 

“Yes,”  she  said  vaguely,  “I'll  be 
waiting  for  you  next  Christmas  when 
you  come  back.  We’ll  have  a  big 
party.”  Her  voice  quivered  a  little 
as  she  thought  of  next  year. 

Mrs.  Mac  looked  around  the  room 
as  the  two  boys  took  their  suitcases. 
Only  Sam  Oliver’s  things  remained. 
The  house  was  growing  dull  and 
empty.  Already  there  seemed  to  be 
only  she  and  the  house  left.  The 
boys  called  up  the  stairs  to  her. 
“Come  on  down  Mrs.  Mac.  Where’s 
our  goodbye  kiss?” 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Thirteen  years  ago  students  at  Duke 
"eie  introduced  to  an  English  professor 
tiom  the  University  of  Alabama,  whose 
name  was  to  become  a  by-word  in  student 
activities—4  ‘  Pop  ’  ’  West. 

The  present  director  of  Duke  Players 
upon  arrival  at  Duke  after  having  toured 
with  stock  companies  including  such  per¬ 
sons  as  Miriam  Hopkins,  Frederic  March, 
lan  Keith  and  Frank  McHugh,  immedi¬ 
ately  reorganized  the  old  “Taurian  Play- 
ei  s.  This  student  beginning  gave  way 
to  an  embryonic  group  of  eight  people  who 
took  as  their  name  “Duke  Players.”  Under 
the  sincere  ambitious  guidance  of  “Pop” 
the  youthful  thespians  expanded  until  to¬ 
day  when  there  are  more  than  125  active 
men  and  women  students  on  the  Players 
roll. 

The  congenial,  far-sighted  director,  who 
is  every  student  s  friend  and  every  aspir¬ 
ing  actor’s  councilor,  keeps  them  all  busy 
and  interested.  He  has  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  ability  to  take  the  collegiate  ama- 
tcui  and  turn  him  into  a  performer  worthy 
of  commendation  from  the  highest  critics 
without  changing  their  inherent  individu¬ 
ality.  For  this  we  dedicate  this  issue  to 
him. 

Ibis  season  Director  West’s  champaigne 
touch  will  be  added  to  the  F.  Hugh  Herbert 
comedy  “Kiss  and  Tell”  which  will  take 
the  traditional  two-night  stand  in  Page 
Auditorium  on  November  21st  and  23rd. 


SS  AND 


TELL 


LEFT:  The  clan  gathers  to  moan 
and  worry  over  Corliss’  dilemma.  No 
one  has  a  solution,  but  everyone  has 
plenty  to  say. 

RIGHT:  After  very  cagey  playing 
the  predicament  is  solved  to  the  joy 
of  all,  particularly  Mrs.  Archer, 
played  by  Sue  Hurley,  a  Players 
veteran.  Now  in  rehearsal,  “Kiss  and 
Tell”  will  be  presented  Nov.  21st  and 
23rd.  Take  our  advice  and  see  it. 


Left :  Everybody  has  a  comment  to  make  on  the  painter's  job, 
including  the  maid  of  all  work. 

Right:  Corliss  determinedly  informs  Dexter  that  be  is  the 
supposed  father  of  her  supposed  child.  One  of  the  best 
|  situations  in  this  play  which  is  tilled  with  hilarious  situa- 
'  tions.  Corliss  is  played  by  Judy  Smith,  and  Dexter,  her  teen- 
aged  boy  friend  by  Bob  Becker.  Both  are  new-comers  to 
Duke  Players  stage. 


Duke  Players  production  of  “Kiss  and  Tell”  will  probably 
prove  to  be  the  most  comic  packed  two  hours  we’ve  had  on 
Page  stage  in  quite  a  spell.  It’s  the  story  of  Corliss  Archer, 
who  has  a  terrific  talent  for  trouble  and  manages  to  get  her¬ 
self  tangled  up  in  her  brother’s  love-life,  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  allows  her  family  to  believe  that  she  is  an  expectant 
mother.  This  Corliss  woman  really  believes  in  diving  into  a 
situation  and  making  the  worst  of  it ! 
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The  Three  Worlds 
of  Tarin 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

again  filled  the  room.  Half  fearfully 
he  glanced  across  the  room  and  his 
heart  constricted  with  terror  when  he 
again  saw  the  speck  of  light  which 
grew  and  expanded  into  the  spread¬ 
ing  circles.  The  god  Shem  again  sat 
in  the  center  of  the  circle.  His  eyes 
probed  deep  into  Russel’s.  Once  again 
the  gray  mist  wrapped  itself  around 
him  and  floated  him  off  his  feet.  His 
memory  seeped  away  from  him  and 
eons  of  time  flowed  by. 

They  say  he  is  dying,  ’  ’  he  heard 
a  voice  whisper.  He  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
around  him.  Can  it  be  true?  he 
thought.  Am  I  really  dying  after  so 
many,  many  years?  He  shifted  the 
cushion  which  propped  up  his  head. 
He  felt  very  tired.  A  weariness  had 
settled  down  on  him  like  a  weight  and 
he  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  sleep. 
This,  then,  is  death,  he  thought. 
There  is  nothing  fearful  in  this,  only 
a  pleasant  sleep. 

Outside  the  room  in  the  streets  he 
could  hear  the  sounds  of  the  daily 
life  of  Tarin.  He  could  hear  the 
screaming  children  as  they  played 
with  their  toy  boats  in  the  puddles 
before  the  temple  steps.  He  could 
hear  the  water  in  the  four  fountains 
outside  and  the  wind  in  the  grove  of 
trees. 

“Come,  master,  it  is  the  appointed 
time.”  A  voice  was  speaking  to  him, 
bending  over  so  he  could  hear  plain¬ 
ly.  Yes,  the  appointed  time.  Now,  he 
must  go  and  perform  for  the  last  time 
the  High  Ritual  of  Shem.  His  hour 
of  passing  was  near  and  all  High 
Priests  of  Tarin  must  perform  the 
ritual  before  going  to  the  reward 
Shem  had  prepared. 

His  attendants  were  lifting  him  up 
gently  and  carrying  him  into  the 
great  altar  room  of  the  temple  where 
the  sacred  statue  of  Shem  was  placed. 
Down  the  long  aisle  they  carried  him, 
down  the  same  aisle  his  feet  had 
walked  so  many  times  during  his  life¬ 
time.  Then  they  set  him  down  before 
the  altar. 


He  looked  up  slowly  at  the  ruby 
god.  There  it  still  sits,  lie  thought, 
just  as  it  was  when  my  father  looked 
at  it  fifty  years  ago  when  lie  was  High 
Priest  before  me.  His  eyes  lovingly 
caressed  the  well  carven,  muscular 
torso  seated  so  stiffly  ou  its  throne. 
On  the  altar  beside  the  statue  he  saw 
the  sacred  Book  of  Shem  from  which 
he  had  so  often  read  the  chants  and 
stories  of  the  people  of  Tarin  and  of 
Shem,  the  almighty  god. 

“It  is  time  now,  master,”  a  youth 
next  to  him  was  saying.  He  felt 
strong  young  arms  around  him,  lift¬ 
ing  him  to  his  feet.  His  head  swam 
with  dizziness  for  a  moment  and  then 
cleared.  He  stepped  haltingly  up  to 
the  altar. 

On  the  altar  he  found  a  tiny  golden 
cage  with  a  white  dove  inside.  Beside 
the  cage  was  a  sacrificial  knife.  He 
opened  the  cage  and  took  the  bird 
out,  feeling  its  pounding  heartbeat 
against  his  hand.  Quickly  lie  slit  its 
throat  and  watched  the  blood  pour 
out  into  an  altar  cup  of  silver. 

“It  is  my  blood,  0  Shem,  that  I 
pour  out  now  before  thee,”  he  chant¬ 
ed,  beginning  the  ritual. 

“Jenak,  the  High  Priest  is  pass¬ 
ing  !  ’  ’  chanted  the  assembly  in  chorus. 

“It  is  my  blood,  0  Shem,”  re¬ 
peated  Jenak,  the  priest. 

“Jenak,  the  High  Priest  is  pass¬ 
ing  !  ’  ’ 

“It  is  my  blood,  0  Shem.  My 
sands  have  flowed  away,  and  all  the 
doing  is  done.” 

A  wave  of  faintness  washed  over 
him  and  he  staggered,  almost  falling. 
Anxious  hands  grabbed  him  and  laid 
him  gently  on  the  litter  in  which  they 
had  carried  him.  He  felt  too  sleepy  to 
hold  his  eyes  open  any  longer.  He 
could  almost  feel  his  heart  slowing 
down.  It  would  be  just  a  few  minutes 
more  and  death  would  come  for  him. 
He  was  tired — just  a  few  minutes 
more,  a  few  minutes  more.  .  .  . 

Russel  opened  his  eyes  and  lay 
quietly  thinking  for  a  moment.  He 
had  had  another  dream,  he  knew, 
but  he  could  not  remember  it  for  the 
life  of  him.  It  had  not  frightened 
him  this  time,  at  least.  But  it  had 
been  a  dream  of  death  he  was  sure. 
Twice  now  he  felt  sure  he  had 
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dreamed  of  death  and  both  times 
awakened  in  time  to  save  himself. 
Damn  !  What  a  silly  thought.  That 
business  of  the  idol  this  evening  had 
upset  him.  The  radium  hands  of  his 
watch  showed  four  a.m.  Better  get 
some  sleep  and  forget  about  dreams. 

“Now  Shem  ruled  three  centuries 
in  Tarin  and  his  followers  were 
many,  but  the  greatest  of  these  was 
Jenak,  the  High  Priest,  who  spent 
his  life  in  the  doing  of  good  works 
and  the  worship  of  Shem.  And 
when  the  appointed  time  of  Jenak 
came  he  was  carried  before  Shem 
and  he  made  the  ritual  of  passing. 
The  blood  of  a  bird  he  spilled  that 
it  should  be  a  token  and  a  sign  of 
his  passing. 

“And  having  spilled  the  blood 
as  a  sign,  he  lay  hack  and  passed 
from  the  world,  his  tongue  became 
dust  of  t he  desert  and  his  heart 
became  one  with  the  roots  of  the 
lemon  tree.” — The  Book  of  Shem, 
C’hapt.  21. 

A  flash  of  stark  terror  flooded  Rus¬ 
sel’s  heart  as  he  heard  the  humming 
for  the  third  time.  Again  the  light 
spread  out  to  fill  the  room  and  the 
ruby  god  hung  at  its  center  and 
stared  piercingly.  Suddenly,  his 
thoughts  of  a  moment  before  seemed 
to  carry  a  terrible  significance.  Twice 
he  had  escaped  death  by  waking  up. 
Could  he  escape  again!  Were  they 
dreams  he  was  having  or  were  they 
something  more  strange  and  deadly? 
He  no  longer  doubted  that  the  ruby 
idol  had  strange  powers  which  he  did 
not  understand.  He  began  to  fight 
against  the  staring  eyes  of  the  ruby 
god  with  all  his  will.  He  tried  to  get 
out  of  bed,  but  it  was  too  late.  He 
felt  himself  slipping  again.  The 
humming  increased,  louder  and 
louder.  The  gray  mist  rolled  around 
him  and  he  started  to  scream.  He 
lost  consciousness  and  memory. 

“It  is  almost  dawn,  Great  Khan.” 
the  man  beside  him  was  saying. 

He  looked  up  at  the  great  square 
of  bulging  sail  that  was  driving  the 
galley  through  the  sea.  On  each  side 
of  the  ship  a  row  of  oars  knifed  into 
the  water  and  churned  the  sea  back¬ 
wards.  Below  deck  he  could  hear  the 


groans  and  cries  of  the  galley  slaves 
and  the  occasional  ripping  crack  of 
leather  on  flesh  as  the  overseer  used 
his  whip.  He  liked  to  see  the  slaves 
straining  their  hearts  out  to  move  his 
galley.  It  gave  him  the  old  feeling  of 
power,  power  to  kill  and  rule.  He  had 
felt  a  need  and  love  of  power  since 
he  was  a  boy,  and  that  thirst  had 
driven  him  on  until  now  the  name  of 
Genghis  Khan  was  hated  and  feared 
in  all  Asia. 

He  stepped  up  onto  the  quarter 
deck  where  the  little  altar  was  built 
which  sheltered  the  ship’s  guardian 
idol.  He  chuckled  when  he  saw  the 
little  ruby  statue  sitting  in  the  rude 
housing  the  ship ’s  carpenter  had  built 
for  it. 

He  remembered  with  a  thrill  how 
he  had  gotten  the  ruby  statue  from  a 
town  his  soldiers  had  taken — a  town 
named  Tarin,  he  thought.  They  had 
thundered  through  the  streets  putting 
the  torch  to  everything  as  they  went. 
The  villagers  who  stood  in  their  way 
were  cut  down  like  wheat  under  the 
swords  of  his  cavalry.  He  remem¬ 
bered  one  fat  villager  who  exploded 
like  a  bladder  when  a  cavalryman  had 
ripped  a  sword  into  his  chest. 

And  the  god,  the  little  ruby  god 
named  Shem,  he  believed — they  had 
sacked  the  temple  and  brought  it  to 
him  and  then  burned  the  temple  it¬ 
self.  He  remembered  standing  on  a 
little  hill  nearby  and  seeing  the 
temple  blaze.  There  had  been  four 
fountains  and  a  grove  of  trees  around 
the  temple,  but  the  wind  swept  the 
flames  toward  the  trees  and  they 
caught  fire  too.  He  had  left  when 
the  smoke  covered  everything. 

“There’s  a  ship  approaching  to 
starboard!”  the  lookout  yelled. 

The  Khan  frowned.  His  ship  had 
left  Asia  and  was  sailing  down  the 
coast  of  Finland.  It  was  foreign  ter¬ 
ritory  and  he  had  hoped  to  avoid  any 
strange  ships.  He  hoped  it  was  a 
merchant  ship. 

And  then  he  saw  the  ship  himself. 
It  was  a  low  swift  Viking  war  galley. 
A  dragon  with  outstretched  wings 
decorated  its  prow.  Tts  slim  hull  was 
knifing  through  the  water  toward 
him  and  would  intercept  them  in  a 
minute  or  two.  He  could  see  the 


long  row  of  battle  shields  slung  over 
the  bulwarks  of  the  approaching  ship. 

‘  ‘  Prepare  for  battle !  ”  he  snapped 
to  his  lieutenant.  Soldiers  grabbed 
their  shields  and  buckled  on  their 
leather  breast  plates  and  shin  guards. 
A  squad  of  crossbowmen  stood  ready 
to  fire  a  volley. 

The  Viking  ship  swung  broadside 
just  as  the  bowmen  on  the  Khan’s 
galley  fired  their  first  volley.  Four 
of  the  Norsemen  were  killed  instantly 
by  the  heavy  bolts  and  one  other  fell 
with  his  shoulder  shattered.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  instantaneous.  One  of  the 
Vikings  stood  up  in  the  prow  swing¬ 
ing  a  flaming  pitchball  on  a  rope 
around  his  head.  He  let  it  fly  and 
it  arced  through  the  air  toward  the 
galley.  It  struck  the  silk  sail  which 
flared  up  like  a  match  in  a  roar  of 
flame  and  sparks.  The  ship  caught 
fire  at  the  bow. 

By  now  the  Vikings  had  grappled 
with  the  galley  and  were  pouring  into 
the  ship.  Great  hulking  bearded  men 
they  were,  dressed  in  furs  and  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  iron-shod  spears.  The 
Khan’s  men  broke  in  panic  before 
the  charge  of  the  Vikings.  Some 
jumped  overboard  while  others  stayed 
a  second  longer  and  were  spitted  on 
the  Norsemen’s  spears.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  was  all  over.  One  red- 
haired  Viking  ran  toward  the  quarter 
deck  and  picked  up  the  ruby  idol. 
As  he  turned  he  saw  the  Khan  draw¬ 
ing  his  sword. 

With  a  bull  roar  the  Norseman 
whipped  his  spear  up,  hitting  the 
Khan  in  the  small  of  the  back  with 
the  spear’s  shaft.  Tt  knocked  him  side¬ 
ways — raising  a  welt  on  his  back — 
and  he  dropped  his  sword.  The 
Norseman  was  jumping  for  his  ship 
with  the  idol  in  his  hand  when  the 
galley  began  to  break  up.  It  split 
with  a  great  rending  sound  and  the 
half-conscious  body  of  the  Khan  slid 
into  the  water.  For  a  moment  he  tried 
to  stay  afloat,  hut  the  pain  in  his  hack 
caused  a  wave  of  faintness  to  seize 
him  and  ocean  closed  over  his  head. 

“And  it  came  to  pass  that  one 
who  lived  by  the  sword,  a  Khan 
from  the  east,  conquered  the  people 
of  Tarin.  The  temple  was  burned 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Sororities  Now 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

the  importance  of  education  and  high 
scholastic  standards.  Many  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  organized  study  plans  in  an 
effort  to  improve  poor  grades  and  to 
maintain  high  ones.  A  loving  cup  for 
the  sorority  with  the  highest  scholas¬ 
tic  average  is  offered  each  semester 
by  the  Panliellenic  Council  as  an 
additional  incentive  toward  high 
standards. 

The  sororities  also  strive  toward 
the  promotion  of  high  social  as  well 
as  scholastic  standards.  This  is  not 
limited  to  such  activities  as  dances, 
teas,  and  cabin  parties,  for  these  social 
activities  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Learn¬ 
ing  to  live  and  work  together,  famil¬ 
iarization  with  and  the  practice  of 
etiquette,  and  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  others — these  make  for  a 
high  social  standard. 

Among  the  primary  objects  of 
sororities  may  be  listed  the  further¬ 
ance  of  benevolent  purposes.  Sorori¬ 
ties  enter  freely  into  local  and  nation¬ 
al  philanthropy.  Charitable  projects 
undertaken  each  year,  and  full  co¬ 
operation  is  given  by  sororities  to  all 


Everythin  g  in  the  way  of 
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worth-while  drives  on  campus  and  in 
the  community. 

By  way  of  summary  we  may  say 
that  the  goals  and  standards  for 
which  sororities  work  justify  their 
peace  time  existence.  What  then  may 
be  said  in  terms  of  their  present-day 
existence — in  the  midst  of  the  trage¬ 
dies  and  horrors  of  a  world-wide  war? 

Sororities  are  ofttimes  criticized  as 
to  their  expense.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  Duke  sororities  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  cut  their  expenses  to  as 
low  a  minimum  as  possible.  Our  social 
activities  are  limited.  We  no  longer 
enjoy  our  annual  formal  pledge 
dance.  The  number  of  informal  par¬ 
ties  and  cabin  parties  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  Rushing  expenditures  are  uni¬ 
form  and  limited  with  each  sororities’ 
accounts  subject  to  audit  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  at  all  times.  Lastly,  local  dues 
have  been  reduced  in  many  instances, 
giving  the  sorority  income  sufficient 
only  for  its  necessities. 

Naturally,  during  times  such  as 
these,  we  are  all  conscious  of  our  part 
in  the  war.  Duke  sororities  have 
entered  wholeheartedly  into  coopera¬ 
tion  with  COGS.  Most  sororities  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  number  of  COG  hours 
from  each  girl  every  week.  Futher- 
more,  every  sorority  is  the  holder  of 
United  States  Defense  Bonds. 

Many  of  our  activities  have  been 
curtailed  due  to  the  war.  We  make 
these  necessary  sacrifices  gladly ; 
however,  we  feel  that  the  place  of 
importance  our  sororities  hold  on 
campus  should  not  be  among  these 
sacrifices.  We  ai'e  anxious  to  fit  our 
program  in  with  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  war,  as  well  as  to  develop  and 
to  maintain  our  standards  in  the  face 
of  an  ever  changing  future.  It  is  the 
desire  and  the  purpose  of  Duke  soro¬ 
rities  as  an  organized  Panhellenic 
group  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
the  position  they  now  hold. 


An  unfortunate  was  applying  for 
relief  and  the  girl  at  the  desk  was 
filling  out  the  questionnaire. 

‘  ‘  Do  you  owe  any  back  house 
rent?”  she  asked. 

“Ma’am,”  he  replied  with  dignity, 
“we’ve  got  modern  plumbing.” 
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Betty  Pine- — II B<t> — in  an  all-time  stand-by,  ;i  red  corduroy  jumper  with  silver  buttons, 
worn  over  a  white  silk  blouse. 

Til  Paty — ZTA — models  this  dashing  two  piecer  in  a  dreamy  pale  green  woolen  jersey  with 
a  brown  trim  down  the  front.  It  is  the  smartest  tiling  this  season — good  for  campus  or 
date. 

See  them  and  many  more  of  Durham’s  Finest  Clothes  at 
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Mrs.  Mac 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

When  she  went  out  on  the  porch, 
she  could  feel  the  tears  gathering  in 
her  eyes.  She  felt  old  and  silly.  She 
said.  "Heavens,  boys,  I've  watched 
you  eat  like  horses,  I’ve  tutored  you, 
nursed  you  when  you  were  sick,  told 
you  to  wash  behind  your  ears,  but 
when  you  leave.  I  can  only  cry.” 

They  hugged  her  roughly  as  only 
boys  do  when  they  feel  sincere  emo¬ 
tion.  and  then  they  ran  down  the 
steps.  She  stood  there  solid  with 
her  white  hair  shining  in  the  sun. 
There  was  still  a  smile  on  her  face 
when  they  were  a  block  away. 

She  turned  back  to  the  door.  Sam 


Oliver  was  standing  there,  his  bag  in 
one  hand.  He  was  a  big  boy.  The 
delapidated  suitcase  looked  diminu¬ 
tive  and  pitiful  in  his  hand.  His 
great  black  eyes  were  sad,  a  little 
frightened.  “Mrs.  Mac,”  he  said. 

“Yes.  Sam,  you  are  leaving  too.” 
She  looked  at  the  big  muscular  boy. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  only  boys  she 
had  not  known  well.  Sam  had  played 
football.  He  was  quiet,  and  she 
couldn’t  understand  him.  She  knew 
he  had  come  from  a  coal  mine,  but 
that  was  all.  Suddenly,  she  felt  that 
he  was  the  loneliest  of  all  her  boys. 

In  his  other  hand  he  held  a  package 
wrapped  in  white  paper.  “Mrs.  Mac, 
I’d  like  to  give  you  this,”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Silent  Night 

( Continued ,  from  Page  8) 

clean.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  to  shut 
the  hell  up,  to  stop  looking  so  lost 
and  ashamed.  Why  didn’t  she  keep 
her  life  and  let  him  get  out  of  the 
apartment,  quick?  But  she  wouldn’t 
let  him  go.  Her  eyes  burned  into  his, 
and  she  went  on  talking. 

“Johnny,  it  started  when  you  went 
away  to  camp.  The  house  had  al¬ 
ways  been  filled  with  your  friends 
before,  and  then  there  was  your 
father.”  She  faltered  there.  “Johnny, 
after  your  father  died,  and  you  went 
away,  it  was  so  lonesome.  Everyone 
was  nice  to  me  at  first.  Poor  Mrs. 
Sherman,  all  alone  in  that  great  big 
house.  They  even  invited  me  to  par¬ 
ties,  but  a  single  woman  is  a  problem. 
They  tried  finding  a  bachelor,  and 
when  they  couldn’t,  all  the  women 
would  make  it  plain  to  me  that  an 
attractive  widow  was  a  menace  to 
middle-aged  wives.  It  was  horrible, 
Johnny.  You  couldn’t  know.  I  tried 
sticking  it  out.  I  even  thought  about 
getting  a  job  in  town,  and  then  I  met 
Biff.  He  came  to  one  of  the  dinner 
parties  that  Jane  gave.  I  was  lone¬ 
some.  We  liked  one  another.  He 
was  visiting  some  friends  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and — Oh,  it’s  so  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain.  I  needed  some  one  like  hell, 
Johnny.  If  only  both  you  and  your 
father  hadn’t  left  me  at  the  same 
time.  Biff  told  me  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  he  was  married.  We  never 
intended  to — Johnny,  please  just 
don’t  stare  at  me.  For  God’s  sake 
I’m  not  a  common — .  Oh,  Johnny.” 

If  she’d  been  a  stranger,  Johnny 
though  he  might  have  pitied  her.  But 
she  was  his  mother.  She  was  his 
father’s  wife.  She’d  always  been 
laughing  and  gay.  She  was  all 
things  to  him  when  he’d  been  a  child. 

“Stop  it,  I  tell  you,”  he  shouted. 
He  couldn’t  stand  much  more,  but  he 
forced  out  one  more  question.  “Why 
didn’t  he  get  a  divorce  and  marry 
you?”  He  said  each  word  cleai’ly 
and  emphatically.  He  said  them  in  a 
low,  controlled  voice.  Then  he 
waited. 

“Johnny,  his  wife  won’t  give  him 
a  divorce.  Don’t  sit  there  so  smug 


To  be  the  “Belle  of  the  Ball,”  as  lovely  Flo  Upshur, 
Kappa  Delta,  will  surely  be,  shop  at  Lylian’s  for  your 
“dream”  formals. 
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ami  unbelieving.  Damn  you.”  She 
immediately  was  sorry  for  that  and 
looked  at  him,  her  eyes  asking  for 
mute  forgiveness.  She  went  on  more 
calmly.  ‘‘Johnny,  I’ve  met  her.  She’s 
hard.  Biff  has  pleaded  with  her.  I 
know  this  sounds  too  much  like  an  old 
story,  but  it  happens,  it’s  happened 
to  me.  I  came  to  live  in  New  York 
four  months  ago,  and  Jane  forwarded 
my  mail  to  you.  I  knew  I  could 
trust  her.  I  didn’t  want  you  to 
know.  I  thought  you’d  let  me  know 
when  you  were  coming  home,  and  I 
would  have  arranged  to  meet  you.” 
She  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  they 
both  sat  there  in  the  silence.  She 
went  on.  ‘‘Johnny,  I  love  him,  and 
if  I  can’t  marry  him,  well — it  lias 
to  be  this  way.” 

That  word  love  again,  that  word 
love.  His  mother  and  some  man  he 
didn’t  even  know.  His  mother  and 
that  man.  The  words  screamed  at 
him  and  tore  at  his  mind.  No,  he 
couldn’t  understand.  Maybe  he  was 
too  young.  Maybe  he  was  a  fool. 
Maybe  a  guy  shouldn’t  love  his 
mother  the  way  he’d  loved  her  so  that 
when  he  found  out  that  she  was  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  gods,  it  would 
kill  him.  He  wanted  to  slap  her, 
scream  at  her,  clean  her,  and  make 
her  his  mother  again.  She  didn’t 
belong  to  him,  and  he  was  no  part 
of  her. 

“I’m  leaving,”  he  shouted.  “I’m 
leaving  and  I’m  never  coming  back.” 

“Johnny,  for  God’s  sake,  please. 
I  was  lonesome.  Can’t  you  under¬ 
stand?  Can’t  you  see  that  a  woman 
can  love  twice?  Do  you  thing  I’ve 
been  happy  all  the  time?  Sometimes 
I  was  ready  to — But  it’s  been  worth 
it.”  And  for  a  moment  her  face  be¬ 
came  soft.  He  couldn’t  stand  it.  She 
used  to  look  at  his  father  like  that. 

He  grabbed  his  hat  and  dashed  for 
the  door.  Mrs.  Sherman  screamed 
just  once  more,  “Johnny.”  He 
turned  around  to  look  at  her  for  a 
minute.  Her  eyes  were  dry,  and  she 
stood  up  straight.  She  wouldn’t  beg 
any  longer.  “Good-by,  Johnny,”  she 
said  more  softly.  Suddenly  she  looked 
very  tired.  Johnny  turned  quickly 
and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

“Silent  Night,  Holy  night,  all  is 


calm,  all  is  bright,”  sounded  from 
an  apartment  window.  Johnny  ran 
down  the  street  trying  to  get  away 
from  it.  It  seemed  to  mock  him.  He 
suddenly  stopped  running.  He  hadn’t 
even  realized  what  street  he  was  on. 
Then  he  started  to  walk  slowly  over 
to  the  East  Side.  He  felt  nothing, 
heard  nothing.  Every  once  in  a  while 
a  light  would  shine  from  an  apart¬ 
ment  window  and  sounds  of  laughter 
would  cut  across  the  silence.  He 
walked  along  with  a  sluggish  move¬ 
ment,  not  caring.  He  saw  a  neon 
sign  reading  “The  Flamingo  Club” 
and  hanging  from  it  were  pieces  of 
hemlock,  red  ribbon,  and  mistletoe. 
A  sailor  was  kissing  a  young  girl. 
Johnny  entered  the  Club  and  sat 


down  at  a  table.  The  place  was 
jammed  with  the  lost  souls  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  They  didn’t  belong  in  a  warm 
house,  looking  at  a  Christmas  tree 
with  their  eyes  shining  and  hearts 
calm.  They  belonged  in  garish 
lighted  joints  filling  themselves  with 
gin  so  that  they  could  forget  that  it 
was  December  25,  a  special  day. 

A  young  girl  walked  over  to  his 
table  and  sat  down.  “Mind,  Buddy?” 
Her  voice  was  hard.  Johnny  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her  and  said,  “Not  at  all, 
kid.  Have  a  drink  on  me  for  the  sake 
of  Merry  Christmas.” 

“Merry  Christmas,  hell,”  she  said 
in  that  same  hard  voice.  “That’s 
only  a  racket  for  storekeepers.  You 
pass  around  a  few  packages  and 
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that’s  the  end  of  it.  But  we  know 
how  to  spend  Christmas,  don’t  we?” 
Her  voice  was  insinuating,  and 
Johnny  was  conscious  of  a  strong 
odor  of  cheap  perfume  about  her. 

“We  sure  do,  kid.  Two  beers, 
waiter.”  They  drank  those,  and  two 
more,  and  two  more.  Finally  he  lost 
count.  The  girl  was  sitting  on  his 
lap.  and  she’d  just  whispered  some¬ 
thing  in  his  ear.  Sure,  why  not?  He 
was  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  the 
money  to  pay  the  waiter  when  the 
juke  box  started  playing  “Silent 
Night.”  Johnny  saw  the  little  kid 
singing  carols  on  the  station  plat¬ 
form — the  kid  was  smiling  at  him ; 
he  saw  the  girl  with  the  gray  eyes 
and  the  shiny  hair ;  he  thought  of 
Bill  and  Sharkey ;  he  saw  his  mother 
as  she  had  stood  at  the  door  when 
he’d  left.  He  looked  at  the  girl  on 
his  lap,  shoved  her  roughly  off,  and 
ran  out  of  the  Club  throwing  some 
money  at  the  waiter. 

He  stopped  when  he  got  outside 
and  stood  on  the  cold,  deserted  street. 
For  a  few  minutes  everything  was 
still.  Finally,  he  turned  up  his  over¬ 
coat  collar  and  walked  toward  a  sub¬ 
way.  His  eyes  were  wet.  He  was 
alone,  and  it  was  Christmas.  Dear 
God — he  had  no  one.  It  was  Christ¬ 
mas.  He  stopped  at  the  corner  and 
looked  up  at  the  starry  sky.  It  would 
soon  be  daylight.  He’d  go  back  to 
camp  tomorrow.  He  started  walking 
again,  and  his  figure  became  smaller 
and  smaller  in  the  distance.  The 
snow  finally  blotted  it  out  complete¬ 
ly,  and  the  street  was  once  more  de¬ 
serted. 


Mrs.  Mac 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

“In  case  we  aren’t  back  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  you  must  take  a  drink  for  us. 
You  see,  you  were  so  beautiful  in 
front  of  the  Christmas  tree  making 
the  toast  to  us  last  year.  My  mother 
would  have  been  like  that.  I  want  to 
remember  it  that  way.” 

She  said  very  softly,  “Thank  you, 
son.  I’ll  expect  you  back  when  it  is 
all  over.” 


The  great  black-haired  boy  strode 
down  the  steps.  He  stopped,  took  the 
old  woman’s  head  between  his  hand 
and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

She  stood  on  the  porch.  The  street 
was  very  quiet,  the  cavernous  house 
quieter  still.  They  had  all  gone  now. 
She  couldn’t  go  through  it  again. 
There  would  be  no  more  boys  for  the 
war  to  take  away.  ‘  ‘  Dear  Tim, 
Homer,  and  Sam.  How  I  shall  miss 
you.” 

Autumn  had  once  more  come  to 
Maple  Hill,  but  the  boys  had  not  re¬ 
turned  to  the  university.  The  maple 
trees  on  Vance  Street  were  turning 
orange,  yellow,  and  red,  and  the  gut¬ 
ters  were  filled  with  fluttering  dead 
leaves.  Football  weather  was  in  the 
air,  but  the  yells  and  padded  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  boys  were  gone. 

Mrs.  McLeod  felt  old  and  unpro¬ 
tected  as  she  worked  among  the  last 
marigolds  and  zinnias  of  the  garden. 
It  seemed  that  she  was  the  last  spec¬ 
tator  left  at  the  football  game  which 
had  no  players.  But  because  it  was 
autumn  and  because  the  air  had  a 
tinge  of  frost  in  it,  the  boys  kept  re¬ 
turning  to  her  mind.  Every  now  and 
then  she’d  think  how  she  must  tell 
Maggie  to  put  on  the  chicken  for  the 
boys.  Then  she’d  remember  +hey 
were  not  returning.  She  would  go 
back  to  her  gardening,  her  shoulders 
stooped,  little  gray  curls  twisting 
around  her  neck.  She  kept  thinking 
how  lonesome  the  winter  would  be 
with  no  one  there  but  Maggie  and  her. 

She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  thoughts 
and  pulling  the  late  weeds  out  of  the 
flower  bed  that  she  didn’t  see  the  girl 
walking  up  the  path.  Even  if  she 
bad  seen  her,  she  could  not  have  been 
sure  it  was  a  girl,  for  the  person  ap¬ 
proaching  struggled  up  the  path  with 
two  enormous  suitcases,  a  hat  box, 
and  a  pocketbook  which  would  have 
carried  a  normal  amount  of  clothes. 
The  newcomer  wore  a  navy  straw  hat 
which  had  slipped  down  over  the 
wearer’s  nose  and  was  preventing 
the  overladen  person  from  seeing. 
Finally,  when  the  luggage  bearer 
reached  the  steps,  she  dropped  the 
bags  in  her  tracks.  One  of  the  smaller 
ones  rolled  over  in  front  of  Mrs. 
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McLeod’s  trowel.  The  surprised  Mrs. 
Mac  looked  tip. 

The  person  whose  hat  had  receded 
to  its  normal  position,  making  it  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  wearer  was  a  girl 
looked  down  on  Mrs.  McLeod.  With 
the  red  freckles  gleaming  across  her 
nose,  she  smiled  and  asked,  “Is  this 
where  Mrs.  McLeod  lives?’’ 

Mrs.  Mac,  whose  ire  was  up  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
suitcase  on  the  plants  in  front  of 
her,  said,  “Why  certainly,  child,  who 
would  ever  think  of  anyone  but  Mrs. 
McLeod  living  here?  And  may  I  ask 
who  you  might  be?’’ 

“Arabella  Ridge,”  she  grinned. 
“I’ve  come  to  live  with  you  this 
winter.” 

“Oh!  you  have,  and  who  told  you 
that  you  could  live  here?” 

“My  grandfather,  Josiah  Ridge, 
lie  said  after  forty-five  years  you 
could  probably  stand  another  Ridge.” 
The  girl  was  already  dragging  herself 
up  the  front  steps. 

Mrs.  Mac’s  face  fell  into  smiles. 
She  kept  telling  herself  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  let  this  young  girl  live  in  the 
boys’  rooms.  She  just  couldn’t  have 
petticoats  hanging  on  her  washline 
and  the  boys’  desks  converted  into 
dressing  tables.  She  could  just  see 
Mrs.  Applewhite  grinning  from  the 
next  porch  and  saying,  “I  thought 
you ’d  never  have  a  girl  living  in  your 
house,  Agnes.” 

Mrs.  McLeod’s  mind  turned  once 
again  to  the  girl.  Well,  she  couldn’t 
put  her  out.  The  girl  was  no  longer 
on  the  porch.  A  voice  came  from  the 
upstairs  hall.  “Mrs.  Mac,  would  you 
tell  the  express  man  to  bring  my 
trunks  up,  and  oh !  Mrs.  Mac,  some 
other  girls  are  coming  over  to  see  the 
room.  You  don’t  mind,  do  you?” 

The  old  woman  looked  up  at  the 
girl  hanging  over  the  banister,  her 
red  hair  streaming,  her  face  lighted 
with  a  mischievous  smile.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Leod  laughed  back  at  her.  A  new 
light  shone  on  her  face  as  she  briskly 
walked  to  the  kitchen.  “Maggie,” 
she  said,  “1  guess  you’d  better  cook 
that  chicken  dinner  for  the  girls.” 

Sign  in  the  Bluebird  Road  House: 
He  Who  Hesitates  Is  not  Dancing. 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  59  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  Three  Vi  orlds 
of  Tarin 

Continued  from  Page  17) 

and  the  people  cut  like  the  wheat  of 
the  fields.  The  soldiers  of  the  Khan 
burned  the  temple  and  Shem  was 
taken  away  after  a  rule  of  a 
thousand  years. 

“And  it  is  said  that  the  Ivhan 
sailed  to  the  west  and  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  sea.  But  as  for 
shem.  he  is  abroad  in  the  world  and 
at  the  appointed  day  will  return  to 
the  people  of  Tarin  who  are  now 
scattered  like  the  locust  of  the  field. 

“Until  the  day  of  his  return 
when  the  winds  of  the  desert  will 
be  tied  up,  and  the  sands  of  the 
desert  will  cease  their  wanderings, 
and  the  roots  of  the  lemon  trees 
will  give  up  the  hearts  of  our  loved 
ones,  may  the  peace  of  Shem  be 
upon  you.” — The  Book  of  Shem, 
Chapt.  50. 

The  living  room  and  the  bedroom 
of  the  Philip  Russel  apartment  was 
filled  with  men  who  were  working 
swiftly  and  silently.  Two  uniformed 
policemen  stood  by  the  door  facing 
into  the  living  room.  A  fingerprint 
expert  from  headquarters  was  dusting 
doorknobs  and  the  windowsills  with 
powdered  graphite.  Occasionally  a 
flashlight  bulb  exploded. 

‘  ‘  Christ !  I  can ’t  figure  this  one 
out  worth  a  damn.”  Detective  Ser¬ 
geant  Potter  chewed  nervously  on  his 
cigar.  “Drowned  to  death!  Russel 
drowns  in  his  own  bed.” 

“Cut  the  kicldin’,  Chief.  What’s 
the  story  on  this  Russel  case?”  a  rum- 
pled-looking  reporter  asked. 

‘  ‘  I  dunno,  ’  ’  Potter  snapped  vicious¬ 
ly.  “All  I  know  is  it  can’t  happen. 
We  find  Russel  dead  .  .  .  and  the  Doc 
says  death  was  caused  by  drown¬ 
ing — his  lungs  and  stomach  are  full 
of  water.  XTo  one  has  been  in  to  see 
Russel  since  his  fiancee  left  him  last 
night.  You  can  talk  to  her  in  the 
other  room.” 

“Xo  marks  on  the  body?  Nothin’?” 
Potter  chewed  violently  on  his 
cigar.  “Yeah.  There’s  a  big  welt 
on  his  back,  about  an  inch  wide.  Doc 
says  it  couldn’t  kill  him  though.” 


lie  turned  on  his  heel  and  made  his 
way  through  the  milling  policemen 
and  detectives,  lie  stepped  out  on 
the  terrace  and  looked  down  at  the 
swarming  traffic  and  bustle  of  the 
city  and  then  walked  slowly  back 
into  the  room. 

“Christ,”  he  said,  “I  can’t  figure 
it.” 

As  he  walked  into  the  room  he 
glanced  over  at  the  little  ruby  idol 
which  still  gleamed  brightly  on  the 
ebony  top  of  the  piano. 

“Christ,  I  can’t  figure  it  at  all.” 


Fraternities  Now 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

tearing  down  the  mental  barrier  figur¬ 
atively  thrown  up  between  former 
college  men  and  the  men  newly  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  fleet.  It  was  surpris¬ 
ing  and  gratifying  to  see  how  many 
of  these  men  pledged  fraternities. 

If  one  tries  to  analyze  the  problem 
of  how  to  create  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  morale  among  college 
men  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
a  feeling  of  pride  within  each  and 
every  man  about  his  school.  These 
men  must  be  able  to  associate  with 
other  men  who  can  perhaps  explain 
college  traditions  and  instill  in  them 
a  sense  of  pride.  Fraternities  have 
successfully  undertaken  and  carried 
out  this  job  which  was  to  them  indeed 
a  pleasure.  This  was  possible  because 
even  now  the  nucleus  of  almost  every 
fraternity  on  this  campus  is  composed 
of  men  who  went  to  college  at  Duke 
as  civilians.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  turnover  in  mem¬ 
bership  of  fraternities  at  the  end  of 
almost  every  semester,  but  the  men 
who  remain  behind  are  zealously 
working  to  maintain  the  standards  of 
the  fraternity  and  of  the  University. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  primary  function  of  a  fra¬ 
ternity  is  to  maintain  morale.  A  fra¬ 
ternity  is  a  brotherhood  of  men  who 
think  the  same  thoughts  in  general 
and  who  benefit  from  association  with 
each  other.  It  is  a  method  of  coordi¬ 
nating  efforts  and  of  instructing  its 
members  in  something  which  ten 
( C ontinued  on  Page  28 ) 
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height;  maybe  it  isn't  to  catch  a  long  pass  or 
pilot  a  flying  fortress  .  .  .  but  the  job  is  there 
.  .  .  waiting.  Buying  war  bonds  .  .  .  helping 
speed  the  production  lme  .  .  .  releasing  men 
and  women  for  active  duty  .  .  .  these  and 
scores  of  other  jobs  are  ready  and  waiting  .  .  . 
for  you. 

This  isn't  a  GO  minute  game  we're  playing; 


'k  Sure  it  s  fun  to  sit  in  the  stands  and  cheer 
your  team  to  victory  .  .  .  but  there's  another 
game  going  on  right  now — a  game  in  which 
you  should  be  in  the  lineup.  Your  team  needs 
you,  every  one  of  you,  all  the  time.  Maybe 
your  job  isn't  to  carry  the  ball  or  storm  a 


it's  for  keeps.  You  are  needed  on  the  teaml 
SPONSORED  BY ; 

DUKE  POWER  COMPANY 
MILLER-BISHOP  CO. 
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JOKES? 


Did  she  blush  when  her  shoulder 
strap  broke  ? 

I  didn't  notice. 


Ashes  to  ashes 
Dust  to  dust 

If  you  don’t  like  my  sweater 
Take  your  hand  off  my  sorority  pin. 

— Voo  Poo. 


Sailor:  “Isn't  this  a  dull  party?” 
Young  AYoman :  “\"-e-s,  I  guess  it 
is.” 

Sailor:  “Well,  why  not  let  me  take 
you  home  ?  ’  ’ 

Young  Woman:  “I  live  here.” 

— Pelican. 


I  went  to  a  fortune  teller  and  she 
read  my  mind.  Then  she  slapped  my 
face. 


The  worthy  shepherd  of  the  church 
in  a  burst  of  passionate  eloquence  in 
denunciation  of  the  world’s  wicked¬ 
ness,  declared:  “Hell  is  full  of  cock¬ 
tails,  highballs,  short  skirts,  and  two- 
piece  bathing  suits.” 

Aroice  from  the  gallery:  “Oh,  death, 


JOKES? 

It  Says  Here 

He  asked  for  burning  kisses, 

She  answered  low  and  cool, 

“I  may  be  a  red-hot  mama, 

But  I  ain’t  nobody’s  fuel.” 

— Voo  Poo. 


Phi  Delt :  “Let’s  get  married  or 
something.  ’  ’ 

Tri  Delt:  “Let’s  get  married  or 
nothing.  ” 


It  seems  that  a  former  coed  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  mash  notes  to 
her  professors  and  signing  them  ap¬ 
propriately.  Thus  to  her  English 
prof,  “Literally  yours,” — to  her 
Math  prof,  “Mathematically  yours,” 
— to  her  History  prof,  “Historically 
yours.”  Then  she  took  anatomy. 

— STci-U-Mah . 


Pi  Phi :  I  caught  my  boy  friend 
flirting. 

A  Chi  0 :  I  caught  my  boy  friend 
that  way,  too. 


A  kindly  clergyman,  pinching  little 
Johnny’s  knee:  “And  who  has  nice 
dimpled  pink  legs?” 

Little  4-year-old  Johnny:  “Betty 
Grable.  ” 


where  is  thy  sting?” 

— STci-U-Mah.  — Old  Maid. 
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She  must  have  lost  it  at  the  races. 


JOKES?  JOKES? 


“Aren't  you  getting  tired  of  this 
bachelor  life  all  the  time,  Bill?” 
asked  his  friend  Jack. 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Bill, 
“what  was  good  enough  for  my  father 
is  good  enough  for  me.” 

— Urchin. 


Book :  Is  your  horse  going  to  race 
in  the  Grand  National  ? 

Keeper:  No,  they  wouldn’t  let  him 
because  he  was  scratched  in  the 
Preakness. 

Book:  My,  my,  and  that’s  such  a 
tender  place. 

— Dodo. 


Chief:  Does  your  girl  smoke? 
V-12:  Not  quite. 

— V oo  Doo. 


Jim:  “How  is  it  you  never  take 
your  girl  to  the  movies  anymore?” 

Jack:  “Well,  one  evening  it  rained 
and  we  stayed  home.” 


Santa  Clause  is  the  only  man  who 
can  run  around  all  night  with  a  bag 
and  not  get  talked  about. 


No  corset  sans  elastic 
No  real  appeal  provides 
And  hairpins  (made  of  plastic) 

Are  dear  as  ermine  hides 
When  sheathed  in  cotton  stockings 
Her  legs  don’t  look  so  well 
Until  this  war  is  over 
S  A  has  gone  to  hell. 

— Lampoon. 


Old  Lady  (to  a  little  boy  standing 
on  his  head)  :  “Don’t  you  know  that 
if  you  do  that  you’ll  never  get  to  be 
president?” 

Little  Boy:  “That’s  all  right,  lady. 
I’m  a  Republican.” 

• — Pelican. 


When  a  gal  tells  a  V-12  she’s  a  per¬ 
fect  36,  she  expects  him  to  grasp 
what  she’s  talking  about  quickly. 


A  woman ’s 
imagination. 


best  asset  is  man’s 
— Pelican. 
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Diarv  of  a  Weed  Fiend 

12 :00 — Woke  at  break  of  day  .  .  . 
reached  for  cigarettes  and  found 
pack  empty.  Must  remember  to 
tell  roommate  to  get  some.  Brushed 
aside  bags  under  the  eyes  and 
arose.  .  .  .  Have  strong  craving  for 
tobacco.  Well,  1  think  that’s  what 
I  crave.) 

12:30 — Changed  socks  and  sashayed 
over  to  Dope  Shop  for  some 
smokes.  Xo  luck!  Watched  blonde 
for  awhile,  then  went  out  to  grab 
bus  into  town.  .  .  .  Had  fight  with 
campus  cop  over  king-sized  butt 
which  was  decorating  the  campus. 

12:45-1:00 — Bus  ride  into  town  (15 
minutes  of  pure  carbon  monoxide). 
Reached  the  metropolis.  .  .  .  Radar 
fails  to  pick  up  any  trace  of  favor¬ 
ite  brand. 

1 :30 — Offered  passing  native  all  the 
Sen-Sen  he  could  eat  in  exchange 
for  half-used  pack  .  .  .  unsociable 
type. 

2  :00 — Got  lost  in  revolving  door  of 
the  Washington  Duke.  Elderly 
lady  came  to  assistance  .  .  .  after 
bribing  druggist  with  a  copy  of 
“Strange  Fruit”  and  a  model  L 
yoyo  (now  obsolete),  he  let  me 
smell  an  empty  Lucky  carton 
twice. 

2  :45 — Beginning  to  feel  like  Johnny 
(the  one  that  steps  out  of  store 
windows  and  counters  all  over  the 
country)  .  .  .  told  clerk  that  I  was 
Mr.  Chesterfield  .  .  .  didn’t  work. 

3:30 — Frustration!  There’s  not  a 
cigarette  in  Durham  (for  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  at  least).  .  .  .  On  bus  back, 
I  sat  behind  gentleman  who  was 
smoking  a  cigar.  Snitched  little 
breathfuls  of  his  smoke. 

4:00 — Home  again.  Whew!  Haven’t 
had  a  workout  like  that  since  last 
time  I  faced  the  pin-ball  machines 
in  the  back  room  of  the  Goody 
Shop. 

4  :30 — All  is  well !  Ran  into  courte¬ 
ous  coed  who  showed  me  how  to 
roll  my  own  with  kleenex  and 
shredded  wheat.  I  live  again. 


^bithyxamlj 

He,  cursing  softly  foulest  fate, 

And  obfuscated  inebriate, 

Imbibes  his  booze  without  a  mate; 
And  slouching,  seethes  with  bitter 
hate 

For  a  melancholy  world  of  gloom 
Wherein  he  lives,  his  self-made  tomb. 
Primordial  eacoethes  loom, 

And  back  into  his  stinking  womb 

He  crawls,  consumed  with  voiceless 
woe. 

And  yet  it  still  seems  apropos 
That  he  should  only  want  to  know 
Himself,  the  solipsist’s  tableau. 

But  here  within  his  soul  apart 
There  is  no  world  besides  his  art 
For  bourgeois  cultures  can  impart 
No  solace  to  his  aching  heart. 

He  hates ;  for  what  else  can  he  do  ? 
The  world  was  made  a  dripping 
slough 

To  sink  the  artist  in  its  spew. 

And  as  philistine  outlooks  grew. 

Till  at  last  aristocratic 
Intellect  was  thought  erratic; 

Artists  then  became  lymphatic. 

Men  were  stupid  and  dogmatic 

About  their  foolish  bourgeois  views. 
And  now  this  artist  drinks  his  booze 
For  he  has  nothing  left  to  lose — 
How  could  the  world  him  more  abuse? 
by  Norman  Jerome  Hollinsworth 


Fraternities  Now 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

years  of  college  will  not  teach  a  man. 
A  fraternity  teaches  a  man  how  to 
live  with  his  fellows.  It  develops  his 
poise  and  abilities  and  stimulates  his 
thoughts.  A  fraternity  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  exists  not  for  itself 
alone,  but  for  each  and  every  one  of 
its  members.  Organizations  exist  for 
men,  and  not  men  for  organizations. 

Fraternities  have  been  attacked 
ever  since  their  origin  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  too  exclusive  and  that 
only  a  “select  few”  are  chosen  for 
membership.  The  majority  of  the 
people  who  make  these  attacks  are 
non-fraternity  men  who  can  never 


therefore  realize  what  that  associa¬ 
tion  means.  In  any  fraternity  maga¬ 
zine  you  look  at  there  is  invariably 
an  article  written  by  an  alumnus 
which  tells  what  the  fraternity  meant 
to  him  and  how  that  association  has 
benefited  him  in  his  after-college  life. 

It  is  true  that  fraternities  on  cam¬ 
pus  now  do  not  have  the  same  things 
to  offer  freshmen  that  they  did  two 
years  ago,  but  they  are  still  in  spirit 
what  they  were  before  the  war.  When 
the  war  is  over  and  the  Navy  Train¬ 
ing  Program  ceases  to  exist  there  will 
again  be  a  brighter  era  for  fraterni¬ 
ties.  The  sections  and  the  chapter 
rooms  will  be  back.  The  men  who 
were  pledged  during  the  “lean 
years”  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  chapters  and  will  continue  by 
their  good  work  to  keep  fraternities 
on  top  where  they  belong. 
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Sunday  Afternoon  on  the  Farm  “  painted  by  Rudolf  Wetterau 


Jtwne 


We  turn  our  hearts  towards  home  — all  who’ve  been  far  from  it, 
whether  on  fighting  fronts  or  home  front  — all  who’ve  worked  at 
war  as  never  before,  and  now  need  peace  and  leisure.  May  home 
be  as  sweet  as  ever! 


Kaywoodies  remain  the  same— made  today  of  the  same  fine  Medi¬ 
terranean  briar  as  two  years  ago,  or  10  years  ago,  or  any  time 
since  the  originators  of  this  business  started,  in  1851.  The  pipes  are 
cut,  seasoned,  and  finished  with  the  same  indispensable  care. 


Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  to  whom  the  fragrance  of  a  good  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  the  time  to  enjoy  it,  are  as  indispensable  as  home  — 
in  fact,  part  of  it. 

You'll  find  the  same  fine,  fragrant  flavor  that  you  always  liked,  in 
Kaywoodie  Pipes  — it  hasn’t  changed,  and  it  won’t.  The  world’s 
finest  briar  to  smoke  tobacco  in,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  handle 
it  are  the  reasons  for  that  distinctive  “Kaywoodie  Flavor.” 


Your  Kaywoodie,  aged  and  tempered  to  handle  tobacco,  yields  the 
mildest,  coolest,  most  delicious  smoke  you  ever  enjoyed.  A  pipe,  like 
a  home,  must  grow  slowly,  and  well— the  briar  is  a  natural  product, 
and  it  cannot  be  hurried. 

We  believe  that  our  Kaywoodie  Pipes  provide  one  of  the  pleasantest, 
most  agreeable  and  worthwhile  experiences  in  life.  That’s  the  way 
we  make  ’em— worth  having  in  your  home. 


Many  Kaywoodies  go  direct  to  our  fightir>g  men  — 
please  be  patient  if  your  dealer  temporarily  can't 
supply  you.  Illustrated  here  is  Meerschaum-Lined 
Kaywoodie  "Square"  Shape,  No.  1 1 C  —  $12.50. 


War  Bonds 
come  first 
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Kaywoodie  Company,  New  York  and  london 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Chesterfields. 
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Copyright  1944,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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Visit  Robbins  for  that  special  Formal  for  the  Christmas  Festivities 


Cotillion  Party  Frocks  cheerfully  modeled  by 
Laura  Schwartz,  KAT,  at  left,  and  Nancy  Hodson,  KKG,  at  right 
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WAIT  FOR  AT  LEAST  AA 

SEVEN  SIGNALS  .  “ 


A'  I  / 


Waiting  for  seven  signals  be¬ 
fore  replacing  the  receiver 
allows  time  for  the  telephone  A  /  X 
to  be  answered  — and  it  com 
pletes  many  calls  on  the  first  ZFtf 
attempt  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  made  over  Try  A  .  - 

it  the  next  time  you  tele-  v  J  V 
phone  you  will  save  time  " 


for  yourself  and  our  cen 
tral  office.  That's  important  \ 
todav.  A'  I  Ss 
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Zhhe  Covex 

Bufftt  Garrett,  Varga-selected  queen  of 
Duke  beauties,  graces  the  cover  of  our 
magazine  this  month.  That  sparkle  in 
Buffa’s  eyes  may  he  due  to  almost  any¬ 
thing,  but  we  wouldn’t  mind  wagering 
that  West  Campus  eyes  will  sparkle  even 
more  when  they  see  our  cover  girl  in 
the  flesh.  In  the  meantime,  here’s  your 
pin-up  picture,  boys.  Clothes  from 
Ellis-Stone  and  Company.  Photograph 
by  Merlyn  McClure. 


Zhlte  -Magazine 

In  this  issue  The  Archive  is  proud 
to  present  stories  from  four  of  its  most 
talented  contributors.  Bill  Styron,  who 
was  in  the  Marine  Training  Unit  here 
last  semester,  gave  us  his  prize-winning 
Story  About  Christmas.  Henry  Simon, 
now  on  active  duty  with  the  fleet,  con¬ 
tributed  Born  of  the  Sun,  last  in  a  series 
of  short  stories  written  by  Hank  while 
he  was  here  two  semesters  ago.  Olive 
Sherertz  and  Genevieve  Collins  return  to 
The  Archive  this  month  with  two 
sparkling  stories,  Mei-Mei  and  The 
Christmas  Tree.  Bob  Regester  (who 
wrote  last  month’s  Diary  of  a  Weed 
Fiend)  reports  the  situation  with  Santa 
Claus  at  the  North  Pole  on  page  fl.  The 
special  calendar  section  is  a  brain-child 
of  Bill  Eaton,  Sue  Bowmall,  and  Bud 
Peterson.  Photographs  by  Daniel  & 
Smith. 

Tom  Hayes,  talented  student-artist, 
illustrated  A  Story  About  Christmas  and 
Born  to  the  Sun,  and  Chris  Hall  gave 
us  tin*  illustration  for  Mei-Mei. 

Note:  The  Archive  will  not  be 
printed  in  January.  The  next  issue  will 
be  distributed  early  in  February. 
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DOWN  THE  CHIMNEY 


Once  a  year,  throughout  the  centuries,  Saint 
Nicholas  has  brought  to  the  hearts  of  men  the  Spirit 
of  Christmas.  On  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  children 
have  all  been  sent  to  bed  and  the  house  is  still,  this 
jolly  old  gentleman  squeezes  down  the  chimney  with 
a  pack  jam-filled  with  little  bits  of  happiness. 

We  hope  that  we  bring  a  little  happiness  into  your 
college  life  round  about  the  middle  of  each  month. 
We  think  that  we  usually  do,  in  one  way  or  another. 


And  we  want  you  to  realize  that  we  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  out  as  good  a  magazine  regularly  if  it 
were  not  for  our  advertisers. 

We  think  it  is  only  right  that  all  of  us  should,  when 
buying,  give  first  consideration  to  the  advertisers  that 
help  support  us.  And  when  making  these  purchases 
be  sure  to  mention  that  you  saw  it  advertised  in  the 
pages  of  the  Archive. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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Ellis  Stone's 

Then 
to  the 
Christmas 
Tree . . . 


Gift  treasures  in  such  great  variety  that  you  can  do  all 
your  Christmas  shopping  here  at  one  time  .  .  .  Too,  the 
Ellis  Stone  label  of  traditional  high  quality  further 
enhances  your  gift  from  this  store  in  the  eyes  of  the 
receiver.  Shop  for  Christmas  at  Ellis  Stone’s. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 


By  GENEVIEVE  COLLINS 


Konrad  had  dreamed  of  the  Weinachtsmann  for  a  long  time ,  and  when  he  finally  saw 
him — a  touching  little  story  by  the  author  of  the  Helvetian  Scene  series 


“ry^iiE  Weinachtsmann,  the  Wei- 

-1-  naehtsmann,”  sang  Trudi  and 
danced  in  a  little  circle  around  the 
Christmas  tree.  All  of  the  other 
children  except  Konrad  joined  in  the 
chant  and  the  relatives  sat  smiling 
and  looking  on.  Konrad  went  over 
and  stood  behind  his  mother  where 
his  humped  back  would  not  be  so 
noticeable;  but  she  shrugged  off  his 
hand  impatiently  and  pointed  to  the 
other  children.  “Go  play  with 
Trudi  and  Merlen  and  the  rest.”  She 
gave  him  a  little  push,  and  he 
stumbled  to  his  knees.  Awkwardly 
lie  got  up  and  ran  out  in  the  hall  to 
the  big  mirror.  lie  stood  before  it 
and  studied  himself — his  big  eyes  and 
fair  hair — and  the  hump  on  his  back. 
He  tried  to  stand  straighter,  taller, 
and  he  told  himself  that  now  one 
could  hardly  see  it.  He  turned  his 
side  to  the  mirror  but  it  was  still 
there,  ugly,  big.  He  decided  that  he 
would  always  stand  with  his  face  to¬ 
ward  people  so  that  they  would  not 
notice  deformity.  From  the  next 
room  he  could  hear  the  shouts  of 
laughter  of  the  other  children  and 
the  low  mumble  of  the  elders’  voices. 
Quietly  he  slipped  back  into  the  liv-, 
ing  room,  being  unnoticeable  and  al¬ 
most  hidden  by  the  wide  branches  of 
the  decorated  tree.  There  was  a 
moment  of  quiet  and  Konrad  felt  a 
kind  of  terror  before  they  all  gathered 
around  the  old  pianoforte  and  began 
to  sing  “0  Tannenbaum”  and  after¬ 
wards  “Stille  Nacht,  Ileilige  Nacht.” 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Trudi  ran  to  open  it. 
A  man  with  a  long  beard  and  a 


mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulders 
strode  in.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a 
large  sack,  in  the  other,  a  stick.  The 
children  crowded  around  him,  stand¬ 
ing  back  a  little  as  if  in  awe,  but 
fascinated  by  the  contents  of  his 
pack.  Through  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  Konrad  could  see  Trudi  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  and  Merlen  stand¬ 
ing  next  to  Joseph. 

“Trudi,”  said  the  Weinachtsmann, 
“have  you  been  a  good  girl  this 
year  ? ’ ’ 

“Ja,”  she  answered,  and  there 
was  a  general  “Ooh”  of  delight  over 
the  round  orange  she  received. 

“Joseph,  have  you  been  a  good 
boy?”  .  .  .  “Freddie?”  .  .  .  “Mer¬ 
len?”  .  .  .  “Frieda?”  And  after  every 
question  there  was  always  an  answer 
of  “Ja.”  Konrad  could  feel  the  gen¬ 
eral  happiness  and  gaity  of  the  scene 
even  from  where  he  sat.  At  last  t he 
pack  was  nearly  emptied,  and  the 
Weinachtsmann  asked,  “Is  this  all  .’” 
He  picked  up  his  pack  and  turned 
to  go  but  Trudi  shouted,  “Nein! 
There’s  still  Konrad!  He’s  trying  to 
hide  because  lie’s  been  bad.”  Konrad 
tried  to  shrink  into  the  corner,  but 


Trudi  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
pulled  him  out.  “Here  he  is,”  she 
said,  “here’s  the  bad  boy.” 

“Have  you  been  bad?”  asked  the 
Weinachtsmann.  Konrad  stood  silent, 
his  lips  quivering.  “Yes  he  has,” 
cried  Trudi.  “He  pulled  my  braids 
when  I  called  him  a  camel  because 
he  has  a  hump  on  his  back.”  “He 
kicked  me,”  joined  in  Joseph,  “be¬ 
cause  I  said  he’d  never  be  able  to 
run.”  “He  pinched  me!”  “He 
threw  a  stone  at  me!”  There  was 
a  general  chorus  of  accusations. 
“Hold  out  your  hand,”  said  the 
Weinachtsmann,  “and  this  will  teach 
you  to  be  better  or  expect  the  same 
next  year.”  The  children  cried  out 
with  delight  at  the  novelty.  Some¬ 
one  was  going  to  be  punished.  The 
stick  descended  sharply.  There  was 
another  scream  of  laughter  as  Kon¬ 
rad  jerked  back,  his  hand  blistered. 
He  tried  to  laugh  too,  but  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

“Camel,  camel,”  the  children 
chanted.  Then  Merlen  tired  sudden¬ 
ly  of  the  game.  “Come  on,  every¬ 
body,  let’s  dance  around  the  circle.” 
she  shouted,  and  grabbed  Joseph’s 
hand.  They  formed  the  circle,  leav¬ 
ing  Konrad  standing  alone  before 
the  Christmas  tree.  Papa  tried  not 
to  notice.  None  of  his  family  had 
ever  been  deformed.  lie  glanced  at 
his  wife.  “Beer  for  the  Wei¬ 
nachtsmann,”  he  said  and  all  of  the 
Aunts  and  Uncles  raised  their  steins. 
Konrad  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
hall,  back  to  look  at  the  mirror  again 
but  instead,  after  a  while,  he  crept 
into  a  corner  to  watch. 


A  STORY  ABOUT  CHRISTMAS 

By  BILL  STYRON 

A  story  about  Christmas — a  story  about  a  man  and  his  thoughts  on 
Christmas  Eve,  a  story  of  the  cross-section  of  America 


HUGH 

ugh  stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Tilghman ’s  boarding  house  look¬ 
ing  at  the  dingy  street  in  the  cold 
twilight  and  the  cars  going  by  slowly, 
some  of  them  with  their  headlights 
not  yet  on.  Children  were  playing 
on  the  narrow  lawns  in  front  of  the 
dirty  row  of  brick  houses  across  the 
street.  It  was  cold  out,  and  people 
rushed  by  hurriedly  and  stiffly  walk¬ 
ing,  bundled  to  the  ears  in  heavy 
coats  to  get  in  their  last-minute 
Christmas  shopping.  A  delivery  truck 
came  to  a  screeching  halt  at  the  stop¬ 
light  near  the  corner. 

Hugh  walked  back  into  the  dimly 
lighted  hallway  and  glanced  at  the 
gloomy  corridor  with  its  scuffed  rug 
and  ivory  top  table,  at  the  artificial 
palm  and  the  hatrack  and  the 
splotched  chairbaek  mirror.  He 
picked  up  the  paper  on  the  table 
and  went  into  the  parlor  to  read. 
All  the  other  boarders  were  out,  but 
he  could  hear  Mrs.  Tilghman  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  colored  girl  doing 
the  dishes.  He  turned  the  switch  on 
the  lamp,  but  it  didn’t  work,  so  he 
went  over  to  the  sofa  by  the  window 
and  squinted  at  the  paper  in  the 
fading  dusk.  The  news  was  about 
the  same,  but  he  read  Winchell  any¬ 
way. 

He  had  gone  through  the  same  proc¬ 
ess  day  after  day,  only  tonight  it 
was  different.  But  on  regular  days 
he'd  come  in  from  the  shipyard,  go 
upstairs,  wash  up  after  waiting  for 
Dave  and  Ed  and  Hill  and  Ed  (the 
other  Ed  from  "West  Virginia).  Then 
he’d  put  on  his  leather  .jacket,  eat 
supper,  and  read  the  paper.  After 
that  maybe  one  of  the  boys  would 
get  him  to  go  to  a  show  or  he’d  go  up 
to  Lehman ’s  and  have  a  beer  and  a 


game  of  Kelly  pool.  But  tonight  it 
was  Christmas  Eve,  and  all  the  boys 
had  gone  over  to  Norfolk  to  a  dance. 
What  a  hell  of  a  way  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  what  a  crummy  town.  It 
was  getting  too  dark  to  read,  so  he 
leaned  back  on  the  sofa  and  lit  a 
cigarette,  watching  the  fire  from  the 
gaslogs. 

RICH  MAN 

He  and  Brady  sat  in  the  den  after 
dinner  and  smoked  cigars  with  their 
brandy  (Auberge  ’23)  while  Leonora 
showed  Brady’s  wife  her  new  Renoir. 
It  was  comfortable,  sitting  there  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  carillon  from  Fairmount 
Park.  He  seemed  to  recognize  that 
tune.  What  was  it?  Dum-dum-ta- 
dum.  Joy  to  the  World.  Yes.  He 
liked  it.  Sort  of  catchy. 

Brady  was  telling  him  he  had  a 
nice  place  here,  J.  R.,  and  J.  R.  said 
that  yes  it  was  about  time  he  was 
settling  down  to  some  home  life  and 
what  with  the  Bellevue  being  over¬ 
run  by  a  bunch  of  goddam  kikes  he 
had  to  move  out. 


They  were  interrupted  by  Dennis. 
“The  ear  is  waiting,  sir,  and  the 
presents  are  ready  to  be  distributed.’’ 

“Well,  Brady,’’  he  said  as  he  got 
up,  feeling  a  little  edge  on  from  the 
brandy,  ‘  ‘  Christmas  comes  but  once 
a  year !  Thank  God  !  ’  ’ 

HUGH 

Before  he  knew  it  it  was  eight 
o’clock  and  Mrs.  Tilghman  was  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  please  get  up  and  go  up¬ 
stairs  if  he  wanted  to  sleep  because 
she  was  having  a  few  people  in  at 
eight-thirty  for  a  little  Christmas  Eve 
party.  Hugh  got  off  the  couch  feel¬ 
ing  stiff  and  sore,  with  the  lights  from 
the  scrawny  Christmas  tree  glaring 
in  his  eyes.  The  cigarette  had  burned 
a  hole  in  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket.  But 
he  didn’t  give  a  damn.  If  this  was 
Christmas  Eve,  he  was  going  out  and 
have  a  big  time.  He  didn’t  know 
how,  but  he  was  going  to  have  a  large 
evening,  with  women  or  without. 

He  went  upstairs  and  washed  his 
face  and  put  on  his  new  blue  serge 
and  top  coat.  Just  before  he  left 
he  heard  Mrs.  Tilghman  yell  a  cherry 
“Merry  Christmas’’  to  him,  and  he 
grunted  back  to  her  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  Mrs.  Tilghman,”  and  went  out 
the  door. 

Walking  up  the  street  he  passed  a 
lot  of  store  windows  all  lighted  up 
in  a  dazzling  glare  of  green  and  blue 
and  red.  There  was  an  automobile 
parts  store  that  had  a  big  tire  with 
a  red  wreath  in  the  middle.  Hugh 
laughed  to  himself,  thinking  about 
who’d  be  crazy  enough  to  wrap  up  a 
tire  and  give  it  to  someone  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  He  sighed.  God,  what  a 
Christmas ! 

There  were  a  lot  of  drunks  on  the 
street  and  everybody  was  having  a 
big  time.  People  were  singing  every- 
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Her  hair  was  all  mussed  up,  but  he  could  tell  it  was  beautiful  hair. 


where,  and  the  open  radio  shops 
played  Christmas  carols  and  he  felt 
lonesome  and  homesick  as  hell.  It 
was  getting1  colder,  and  people 
passed  him,  smiling  with  fr©st-bitten, 
pinched-up  faces  from  beneath  up¬ 
turned  collars  and  the  kids  ran  out 
of  alleys  laughing  and  shouting. 

He  remembered  when  he  was  a  hid 
up  in  Hartford ,  when  Christmas  came 
around  and  there  were  stories  about 
Santa  Claus  and,  trains  and  chemis¬ 
try  sets  and  watches.  He’d  wake  up 
Christmas  morning  feeling  good  all 
over  and  he’d  walk  barefooted  on  the 
cold  floor  all  around  the  house  and 
wake  up  the  family.  Then  they 
would  tiptoe  downstairs  and  into  the 
dining  room  where  the  Christmas 
tree  was  all  lit  up.  And  underneath 
the  tree  all  the  presents  were  stacked 
in  separate  piles,  only  he  wouldn’t 
open  those  at  first  but  would  play 
with  his  Santa  Claus  present  which 
was  an  electric  train.  And  lie  knew 
it  wasn’t  from  Santa  Claus  because 
he  had  heard  his  father  running  it 
for  days  before  Christ  mas.  But  that 
didn’t  matter.  It  sure  was  a  beauty. 

He  turned  the  corner  and  walked 
down  Washington  Avenue.  The  store 
windows  were  full  of  holly  and 
wreaths  and  mistletoe  and  poin- 
settias  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  mil¬ 
lion  things  that  people  could  buy 
with  their  Christmas  bonus.  Hell  of 
a  lot  of  good  a  bonus  did  him.  He’d 
sent  his  mother  fifty  dollars  and  pres¬ 
ents  to  his  sister  Peggy  in  Bridgeport 
and  his  brother  who  was  working  in 
Wilmington  and  his  sister-in-law. 
And  that  ring  he  sent  Jenny  had  set 
him  back  a  lot.  But  it  wasn’t  any 
use  to  keep  feeling  sorry  for  himself. 
POOR  MAN 

It  was  cold  that  night  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  moon  shone 
bright  over  the  marsh  flats  and  the 
salt-splattered  frosty  cypress  knees, 
all  among  the  dark  icy  inlets  and 
creeks  on  the  Ashley.  And  you 
couldn’t  hear  any  bullfrogs  and  there 
weren’t  any  cottonmouths  because 
they  were  sleeping  in  the  swamp. 
Only  there  was  now  and  then  the 
sound  of  a  bobcat  or  a  heron,  and  a 
big  owl  would  flutter  up  hooting  from 
the  cold  shadows. 


The  cabin  was  all  lit  up  and  there 
was  Luke  and  Florence  and  the  big 
nigger  Frank  and  his  gal  and  the 
Reverend  Wright.  All  the  chillun 
gone  to  bed  and  Luke  brought  out  the 
muskrat  traps  from  where  they  was 
hid  ’neath  the  porch  and  put  them 
under  the  Christmas  tree  like  he  was 
Santy  Claus.  Then  they  all  set 
around  talkin’  and  drinkin’  a  little 
half-set  corn  likker.  And  afterwards 
they  went  to  church  and  the  Rever¬ 
end  talked  about  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men.  Everybody  sang 
“go  tell  it  on  the  mountain  over  the 
hill  and  everywhere  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  born.”  Tt  was  a  fine  churchgoing. 

1IITGII 

He  went  down  the  steps  into  Leh¬ 
man’s  Pool  Parlor,  but  it  looked  like 
all  the  boys  had  gone  out  to  a  party 
or  somewhere.  There  was  only  one 
table  open  and  there  were  two  guys 


in  the  place  besides  Abe,  the  bar¬ 
keeper.  Hugh  went  over1  to  the  bar. 

“Draw  one,  Abe,”  he  said.  Abe 
gave  him  the  beer,  and  he  drank 
silently  by  himself,  listening  to  the 
click  of  the  pool  balls  and  the  noisy 
machinery  sound  of  the  refrigerator. 

Abe  asked  him  if  he  wanted  another 
beer. 

“Naw, ”  he  said.  “I  don’t  reckon 
so.” 

“Well  den,”  Abe  said,  “I  think  1 
close  up  early  tonight  and  go  home 
and  haf  egg  nok  with  the  chiltren.” 

Hugh  half-smiled  and  threw  a 
dime  on  the  bar.  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  Abe,”  be  said. 

“Oh — Merry  Christmas!”  Hugh 
walked  out  the  door.  “And  a 
1 1  a  p  py  New  Year !  ” 

It  was  after  eight-thirty  when  he 
started  walking  back  down  the  street. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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A  Letter  to  Santa  Claus  M 


r.  Claus,  I’m 


Or  what  the  PuhlieatioJi  Bigs — and  others — should 
get  for  Christmas) 


Now  Christmas  is  rationed  because  of  the  war, 

And  we  can’t  get  the  things  we’ve  gotten  before. 

But  Santa  be  sweet:  (We’ll  be  good  as  can  be!) 

And  leave  these  things  for  us  under  the  tree. 

*  #  #  #  * 

For  Pete :  A  nice  reputation,  all  shiny  and  pure, 

For  Eaton:  Lotsa  smile  vitamins,  he  needs  them  for  sure. 

For  Snow:  Long  Christmas  vacation,  if  no  Holliday! 

For  Goodman:  Any  old  man  would  satisfy  Kay. 

F or  Markham :  Long  hoped  for  greetings  from  President  R., 

For  Kindler:  Just  one  more  chance  to  run  for  ye  Editor. 

For  Raymond:  QUICK!  Additional  funds  to  balance  the  books, 

For  Hasty:  Contracts  for  leg  art  from  “Liberty”  and  “Look.” 

For  Waters:  Show  him  his  errors,  about  ICEY  women! 

For  Wade:  Chances  to  crown  beauty  queens  by  the  dozen. 

For  DeMott:  A  couple  of  “C’s”  to  get  off  restriction, 

For  King:  A  red  Rose  (not  nose)  in  Phi  Delt  tradition. 

For  Lipe:  To  make  Bob  happy  just  bring  him  the  Goddess, 

For  Buckley:  Six  lessons  for  Buck  to  learn  to  be  modest. 

For  Green  well:  Station  Hartley  at  Duke  for  the  duration, 

For  Schnell:  A  woman  as  smoot (h)  as  his  syncopation. 

For  Waldo:  Any  old  bottle,  but  till  it  with  Gin, 

For  Fish:  A  date  with  a  gal  HOT  wearing  a  pin. 

For  Bodo :  A  sporting  coed  all  set  for  a  pass, 

For  La  Groome:  A  D’n’D  date,  now  you’re  cooking  with  gas. 

For  Super  Les:  Scotch  tape  to  put  together  his  broken  heart, 

For  Buffa:  A  white  telephone  (shown  in  all  Varga  art.) 

For  Atkins:  Tell  him  he  has  to  be  good,  to  go  to  Church 

For  Mrs.  Gantt:  Nothing!!  She’s  found  what  she  wants  after  long  search! 

For  Barnwell:  A  job  nursing  Bob  in  his  far  off  country, 

For  Frank  Crane:  A  whale  to  live  in,  just  for  Jonah  and  he. 

For  Prather:  A  doctor’s  wife  is  the  life!  (That’s  her  wish) 

For  Bear:  A  rod  ’n’  reel,  for  there  are  other  fish. 

F or  Prexy  Nicholson :  A  chance  to  loaf  for  a  year  and  a  day, 

For  MeCreight:  To  make  Willie  happy  there’s  only  one  Way. 

For  Doyle:  Pace’s  car  to  run  in  an  open  field, 

For  Piney:  Nothing!  (’Cause  she’s  already  got  a  sword  and  shield.) 

Now  if  you  have  been  good,  Santa  will  bring 
All  that  you’ve  asked  for  plus  other  things. 

So  while  on  vacation  don’t  drink  too  much  beer,  and  have 
A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


from  America.  I  represent 
the  Duke  Archive.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  - ,  I’ve  been 

expecting  you.  Have  a  seat.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

“I  hope  that  your  trip  north  was  a 
pleasant  one.” 

“Everything  was  fine  except  for  a 
little  trouble  I  had  getting  started: 
my  Eskimo  guide  was  rather  skinny 
and  the  sled-dogs  kept  burying  him 
in  the  snow.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  I’m  glad  that  you  could 
make  it.  Outside  of  the  few  Re¬ 
publican  campaign  managers  that 
drift  up  every  four  years,  I  don’t 
have  many  visitors.” 

“It’s  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here, 
sir.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
type  of  man  St.  Nick  really  was. 
You’re  not  at  all  like  I  pictured 
you.  ’  ’ 

“I  fear  the  zoot  cut  on  this  suit 
has  shattered  your  illusions  some¬ 
what,  but  don’t  worry.  Although  I 
have  done  some  streamlining,  T  am 
basically  the  same  jolly  little  fat-man 
who  used  to  ride  a  sleigh  packed  with 
toys  and  pulled  by  eight  tiny  rein¬ 
deer.  ’  ’ 

“You  mean  that  you  don’t  use  a 
sleigh  any  more?” 

“Oh,  yes.  The  sleigh  is  still  in 
use,  but  the  reindeer  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  jet  propulsion.  I  also 
have  a  fleet  of  B-29’s.  ” 

“With  all  these  modern  improve¬ 
ments  you  must  be  able  to  cover  much 
more  territory  than  you  did  for¬ 
merly.  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  I’m  only  36,000  miles  be¬ 
hind  Mrs.  Roosevelt.” 

“That’s  quite  a  record.  As  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  North  Pole,  I  could  see 
the  smoke  pouring  from  your  factory. 
It  looks  like  a  shipyard  back  in  the 
States.  ’  ’ 

“I  have  expanded  production  to 
meet  increased  demands  all  over  the 
world.  ’  ’ 

“One  might  call  you  the  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  of  the  Artie.  Do  you  have  any 
labor  trouble?” 

“Very  little.  Occasionally  a  war 
plant  in  America  tries  to  lure  my 
brownies  away  with  larger  salaries, 
but  they  are  very  loyal.” 
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Mr. _ and  the  Sack 

By  ROBERT  (Cold  Nose)  REGESTER 

News  item :  Archive  reporter , _  _ ,  embarked 

yesterday  on  a  trip  that  ivill  take  him  to  the  North 
Pole  where  he  ivill  interview  St.  Nick.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  will  travel  to  Ba  ffin  Island  by  pogostick 
and  will  continue  from  there  by  dog-sled. 


“What  about  the  army?” 

“Brownies  are  draft-exempt,  but 
many  have  enlisted  in  the  Anti- 
Gremlin  Corps.” 

“I  see  that  you  have  retained  your 
famous  beard  in  spite  of  the  many 
other  changes  that  you  have  made.” 

“Yes.  Several  years  ago  Burma 
Shave  offered  me  500  copies  of  their 
book  of  poems  if  I  would  shave  off 
my  beard  with  their  product.  Just  as 
I  was  about  to  accept  the  offer,  Monte 
Woolley  came  along  and  put  me  back 
in  style.” 

“You  must  receive  many  such 
offers.” 

“Hundreds.  Last  year  NBC 
wanted  me  to  broadcast  my  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  trip  by  walkie-talkie;  The 
United  States  Government  asked  me 
to  start  a  hotel  here  for  traveling 
USO  units;  the  Jello  Company  want¬ 
ed  to  take  pictures  of  my  tummy 
while  T  laughed  in  all  seven  flavors; 
and  since  the  Nylon  shortage  started, 
I  have  had  improper  propositions 
from  co-eds  throughout  America.” 

“I  understand  that  you  also  refuse 
to  make  a  personal  appearance  tour 
of  the  United  States.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Last  year  T  was  con¬ 
tinually  annoyed  by  shrieks  and 
moans  that  came  drifting  up  north 
from  your  country.  T  understand 
that  this  noise  is  caused  by  bobby- 
soxers.  I  don’t  intend  to  put  myself 
at  their  mercy  and  have  them  pulling 
buttons  off  my  suit  or  ripping  chunks 
off  my  beard  for  souvenirs.  No,  Mr. 

— ,  I  am  content  to  remain 
here,  directing  work,  okaying  plans 
for  new  toys,  and  reading  my  mail.” 
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“  I ’ve  been  wanting  to  ask  you 
about  your  mail,  Mr.  Claus.  How 
many  letters  do  you  receive  per 
year  ? ’ ’ 

“Millions,  my  boy,  millions.  My 
secretaries  read  and  classify  them  as 
they  come  in.  Letters  from  little 
kiddies  go  to  the  children’s  depart¬ 
ment  ;  letters  from  grown-ups  are 
sent  to  the  adult  department ;  nasty, 
complaining  letters  go  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  charge  of  putting  switches  in 
stockings ;  and  letters  from  Republi¬ 
cans  go  to  the  dead  letter  office.” 

“What  are  these  that  you  have  on 
your  desk?” 

“This  is  the  more  important  mail. 
It  includes  letters  from  famous  per¬ 
sonalities,  movie  stars,  and  my  Christ¬ 
mas  issue  of  Esquire.” 


‘  ‘  I  wonder  if  I  could  hear  what  the 
movie  stars  are  asking  for?” 

“Certainly.  Fred  Allen  asked  for 
a  snood  for  the  bags  under  his  eyes ; 
Charlie  McCarthy  wants  a  carton  of 
Sen-Sen  for  Bergen;  Orson  Welles 
demanded  an  autographed  picture  of 
Orson  Welles;  Lana  Turner  wants  to 
know  Mr.  Anthony’s  telephone  num¬ 
ber;  Mr.  Anthony  wants  Lana’s  tele¬ 
phone  number;  and  last  year  Betty 
Grable  asked  only  for  a  stocking  to 
hang  up.” 

“ — and  this  year?” 

“She  wants  a  mute  for  Harry’s 
trumpet.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  suppose  there  are  many  men 
who  ask  for  Betty  Grable  in  their 
stocking.” 

“Yes,  but  they’re  rather  naive;  if 
I  could  get  Betty  Grable,  I  wouldn’t 
put  her  in  anybody’s  stocking.  Oh, 

by  the  way,  Mr.  - .  I  have 

read  the  letter  that  you  sent  me.” 

“Yes,  sir?” 

“ — and  I  can’t  possibly  help  you 
to  sneak  down  the  chimney  into  Buffa 
Garrett’s  room.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Is  there  anything  else  you’d  like 
to  know  ?  ’  ’ 

“You  have  just  about  cleared 
everything  up,  Mr.  Claus.  I'll  have 
to  be  running  along.  I  only  have 
(Continued  on  Page  SO) 


BORN  OF  THE  SUN 

By  HENRY  A.  SIMON 


Is  is  co  nardly  to  run  from  death?  Leighton  didn’t  think  so.  But  Leighton  didn’t 

believe  in  a  great  deal  of  anything  until— 


The  occasional  “crump”  “crump” 
of  light  mortar  fire  cut  through 
the  cold,  clear  air  and  made  heavy 
crashing  sounds  where  the  shells  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  pine  trees,  shaking 
down  loose  veils  of  powdery  snow. 
The  hills  for  several  miles  to  the 
northwest  and  southeast  were  scarred 
with  hastily  dug  entrenchments  and 
barbed  wire  machine  gun  emplace¬ 
ments.  Around  the  shallower  trenches 
dirty  snow  was  packed  to  increase  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  soldiers. 
The  muddy  trenches  cut  like  infected 
gashes  through  the  vast  expanse  of 
virgin  snow  which  covered  the  hills 
of  northern  Spain  in  December. 

At  almost  mathematical  intervals 
of  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  a  mortar 
shell  would  whistle  towards  the  em¬ 
placements  and  explode,  sending  up 
fairy-like  curtains  of  snow  which 
hung  in  the  air  for  several  seconds 
before  drifting  back  to  earth.  These 
were  the  Republican  Army’s  lines, 
hastily  flung  up  in  front  of  Juneda  to 
meet  the  great  Rebel  offensive  against 
Barcelona. 

Three  figures,  rifles  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  were  walking  out  in 
front  of  the  Republican  lines.  They 
walked,  knees  slightly  bent,  with  the 
constant  relaxed  alertness  of  veteran 
soldiers.  Each  time  the  scream  of  a 
mortar  shell  sounded  overhead,  the 
three  dropped  flat  in  the  snow  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  explosion  and  the  geyser 
of  snow.  The  pine  trees  and  the 
hilly  character  of  the  land  hid  them 
so  that  there  was  little  danger  of  their 
being  seen  by  Rebel  snipers.  The 
three  were  heading  in  the  general 
direction  of  a  bald  escarpment  of  rock 
three  hundred  yards  away  which 
overlooked  the  country  for  five  or 
six  miles  around. 


“Crump!”  A  mortar  shell  ex¬ 
ploded  just  behind  them. 

‘  ‘  Down !  ’  ’  shouted  the  biggest  of 
the  three  even  as  the  shell  exploded. 
The  three  men  plowed  face  first  into 
the  snow. 

“Pretty  close,”  Big  John  Webster 
grinned,  wiping  the  snow  from  his 
week  \s  growth  of  beard.  He  was  huge, 
over  six  feet  three  and  he  weighed 
probably  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  He  raised  himself  on  one 
elbow  and  looked  over  at  his  smaller 
companion  who  was  just  emerging 
from  the  white  drifts  which  covered 
him. 

‘  ‘  That ’s  as  close  as  we ’ve  had  one 
for  over  a  week,  eh  Bill?”  The  big 
man’s  laughter  boomed  over  at  the 
one  named  Bill  who  was  wiping  his 
eyes  clean  of  snow. 

Bill  Leighton  stood  up  and  hitched 
his  rifle  higher  on  his  shoulder.  He 
waited  for  his  hands  to  stop  shaking 
and  the  knot  in  his  stomach  to  come 
loose  before  he  answered.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  death  that  had  almost 
touched  him  and  he  wanted  to  make 
sure  his  voice  wouldn’t  show  it  before 
he  spoke. 

“Too  damn  close,”  he  said.  “Looks 
like  they’ve  stopped  shelling  us  for 
a  few  minutes.  Let’s  get  moving 
Johnny.  ” 

They  turned  around,  looking  for 
their  companion.  They  saw  him 
lying  on  his  side  about  ten  yards 
from  where  they  were  standing. 

“Pedro’s  hit,”  said  the  big  man, 
breaking  into  a  run.  In  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  he  was  kneeling  beside  the  fallen 
man.  Pedro  was  moaning  softly 
through  his  slightly  parted,  blue  lips. 
The  snow  around  his  leg  was  stained 
brown. 

“My  leg,  amigo,”  the  wounded 


man  was  saying,  '  ‘  My  leg.  ’  ’  He 
was  a  Spaniard,  small  and  wiry,  with 
a  thick  black  beard  and  large  blue 
eyes  that  wrinkled  in  the  corners 
when  he  laughed.  Now  his  eyes  were 
contracted  with  pain,  and  almost  all 
the  color  was  drained  out  of  his  face. 
The  big  bearded  soldier  was  frowning 
worriedly  as  he  stripped  back  the 
Spaniard’s  trouser  leg.  The  little 
peasant  Pedro  had  fought  with  the 
two  Americans  for  two  years  and 
there  was  a  bond  between  them — like 
the  bond  between  a  man  and  his 
hands — that  was  more  than  friend¬ 
ship. 

‘  ‘  Ah  !  Tien  cuidado  !  Be  careful !  ’  ’ 
Pedro  gasped. 

The  wound  was  an  ugly  one  and 
Big  John’s  eyes  narrowed  when  he 
saw  it.  Pedro  had  not  dived  quickly 
enough  when  the  mortar  shell  came 
over.  A  fragment  of  shrapnel  had 
caught  him  in  the  right  leg.  The 
jagged  piece  of  steel  had  entered  the 
leg  just  below  the  knee,  smashed  up¬ 
ward  through  the  knee  joint  and  was 
still  lodged  in  the  thigh.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  Pedro  would  never  walk 
again. 

Big  John  ripped  part  of  Pedro’s 
shirt  in  his  hands  and  bound  the 
cloth  over  the  bleeding  leg.  Another 
strip  he  tied  around  the  thigh  and  in¬ 
serted  Pedro’s  bayonet  to  make  a 
tourniquet.  Then  he  threw  a  blan¬ 
ket  over  him  and  gently  tucked  it  in 
at  the  sides. 

“We’ve  got  to  go  on,  amigo,”  Big 
John  said.  “We’ll  get  you  on  the 
way  back.” 

A  look  of  terror  leaped  into  the 
other’s  eyes.  “No!  Do  not  leave  me. 
Madre  do  Dios,  do  not  go.”  The 
wounded  Pedro  was  rapidly  becoming 
hysterical.  His  pallor  had  left  him 
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and  been  replaced  by  an  unhealthy 
flush  of  fever.  Big  John  took  his 
hand  in  his  own  big  rough  one  and 
squeezed  until  the  Spaniard  winced. 
For  a  moment  the  pain  wiped  the 
glaze  from  his  eyes. 

“We  must  go,’’  Big  John  said. 
“Somos  soldados.  We  are  soldiers. 
We  will  get  you  on  the  way  back.” 

“Si,”  Pedro  smiled  weakly.  “Luck 
go  with  you.” 

“Let’s  get  going,”  Big  John  said. 
He  turned  to  go,  and  Leighton  who 
had  been  standing  wordlessly  at  his 
side  while  Pedro’s  leg  was  being 
dressed,  followed  him,  trudging  with 
head  down  and  griping  the  strap  of 
his  rifle  so  hard  that  his  knuckles 
showed  white.  The  shelling  had 
stopped  and  the  two  men  covered  the 
remaining  distance  to  the  rocky  es¬ 
carpment  in  several  minutes,  and 
clambered  up  to  the  top  where  they 
lay  on  their  stomachs  overlooking  the 
Rebel  emplacements. 

“Christ!  Look  at  that  stuff,” 
Leighton  said  dully. 

Big  John  let  out  a  low  whistle  as 
he  focused  his  binoculars. 

“Must  have  forty  tanks  at  least. 
They’re  bringing  up  a  lot  of  troops.  I 
guess  it  won’t  be  long  now  before 
we  get  it.” 

Leighton  looked  at  his  friend.  For 
the  first  time  he  saw  the  lines  of 
fatigue  around  Big  John’s  face.  The 
tired,  infinitely  weary  eyes  had  seen 
two  years  of  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Leighton  remembered  those  two  years 
— remembered  also  the  years  before 
when  he  and  Johnny  Webster  had 
gone  through  City  College  together. 
Remembered  how  they  had  studied 
together — journalism  and  political 
science — ,  how  they  had  lived  to 
get  her,  fought  together,  and  finally 
graduated  and  gone  off  to  conquer 
the  world  together.  Their  first  job 
was  on  a  little  paper  in  New  Jersey— 
he  worked  as  society  editor  and  filled 
in  as  editorialist  while  Johnny  cov¬ 
ered  the  police  beats  and  the  night 
courts. 

In  1937  the  Spanish  revolution 
started  and  they  could  hear  the  heavy 
tread  of  world  war  in  the  distance. 

A  half-inch  of  snow  was  already 
piled  on  the  cross. 

«  11  » 


So  the  two  of  them  drank  a  bottle 
of  chianti  in  the  little  Italian  res¬ 
taurant  where  they  always  ate  lunch, 
and  joined  the  International  Brigade. 
Looking  back  on  it  now  he  found  it 


hard  to  remember  why  he  had  joined 
the  Brigade  and  come  to  Spain.  Now, 
of  course,  he  fought  from  pure  habit, 
for  self-preservation,  and  because  he 
had  developed  a  personal  hatred  for 


the  fascist  soldiers  who  had  killed 
many  of  his  fellow  fighter's  in  the  last 
two  years.  But  what  had  made  him 
come  over  at  all .’  Sometimes  he  could 
remember  words — democracy,  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  civilization.  But  when 
he  heard  them  now  they  sounded 
seatehy  and  tinny,  like  a  worn-out 
phonograph  record.  The  only  words 
that  were  good  now  were  simple  ones, 
like  “bread"  or  "sleep"  or  the  reso¬ 
nant  names  of  the  rivers  and  towns 
of  Spain. 

“They  seem  to  be  concentrating 
their  heavy  tanks  on  our  left 
flank."  Big  John  broke  in  on  his 
thoughts.  “Looks  like  they’ll  try  to 
break  through  this  sector  with  their 
mechanized  stuff,  and  roll  the  two 
halves  of  our  lines  up  to  the  north 
and  south  after  they've  split  us.  That 
means  we’re  going  to  have  it  pretty 
tough  this  time.” 

“This  time!”  Leighton  spat  bitter¬ 
ly.  “Don’t  we  have  it  tough  every 
time  ?  Do  we  ever  have  any  planes 
to  stop  theirs  ?  Do  we  ever  have  a 
tank  they  can't  blow  to  pieces  before 
it  gets  close  enough  to  use  its  guns?” 

Big  John  looked  at  his  friend, 
puzzled.  “Take  it  easy,  kid.  That’s 
the  terms  we  tight  on  here.  That’s 
the  way  we  knew  it  would  be.  ” 

“Did  we?”  Leighton  was  savage. 
“If  we’re  fighting  democracy’s  bat¬ 
tle.  why  aren’t  England  and  America 
sending  us  something  to  do  it  with  ? 
Johnny,  we’ve  been  tricked.  I’ve 
thought  it  all  out  the  last  few  months. 
The  war’s  nothing  but  the  old  stuff — 
one  little  group  against  another  little 
group  to  see  who  controls  and  gets 
fat.  The  world  will  go  on  no  matter 
who  wins.  And  I’m  about  fed  up 
with  the  whole  thing.” 

“We’d  better  be  getting  back,”  Big 
John  said  heavily. 

“Back  Hell!  I’m  through  with 
going  back.”  He  grabbed  Big  John 
by  the  arm.  “Let’s  get  out  of  here, 
Johnny.  The  roads  to  Barcelona  are 
full  of  soldiers.  We  could  slip  out 
easy  and  catch  a  ship  for  Marseilles. 
I  know  where  we  could  get  some 
civilian  clothes  in  Barcelona.  Johnny, 
it  wouldn’t  be  desertion  because 
we’re  not  Spaniards  and  we’ve  done 
our  share  here  anyway.” 


Big  John  put  Ins  rough  hand  on 
Leighton’s  shoulder. 

“Take  it  easy,  Bill.  We’ve  all 
been  under  a  strain  waiting  for  the 
push — no  sleep,  not  much  food.  Hold 
on  a  while  longer  and  we’ll  get  re¬ 
lieved  after  this  push.” 

“After  this  push?  Johnny,  this  is 
the  last  push.  The  war’s  over  and 
you  don’t  know  it.  There’s  no  sense 
in  us  getting  killed  when  the  war’s 
over.  Johnny,  I  know  I  can’t  take 
this  offensive  that’s  coming.  I  can’t 
—  I 'm  scared.  More  than  I  ever  was 
before.” 

It  was  almost  twilight.  The  sun 
had  gone  down  behind  the  tall  pine 
trees  to  the  west  and  the  coming  night 
was  shrouding  the  land  so  that  Big 
John  could  hardly  see  the  Rebel  lines 
where  the  last  great  offensive  would 
come  from.  He  knew  as  well  as 
Leighton  that  it  would  be  the  last 
attack.  So  it  was  to  lie  over  at  last. 
After  the  two  long  years  of  flame 
and  sweat  it  was  to  end  with  a  great 
attack  that  would  crumple  their  lines 
like  tissue  paper.  He  smiled  to  him¬ 
self.  “This  is  the  wav  the  world 
ends — not  with  a  bang  but  a  whim¬ 
per.  ’  ’  But  it  wasn ’t  for  nothing. 

“I  guess  you’ve  got  a  right  to  be 
afraid.  God  knows  AA^e’ve  got  enough 
to  be  afraid  of.”  Leighton  could  hard¬ 
ly  see  Big  John’s  features  in  the 
gathering  darkness.  “I’ll  tell  them 
a  sniper  got  you  up  here  and  you  can 
slip  back  and  make  it  to  Barcelona 
by  morning.  ’  ’ 

“Aren’t  you  coming,  Johnny?” 
Leighton’s  Aroice  AA7as  soft  and  quiet. 
For  a  long  time  there  Avas  no  sound 
from  the  big  man  who  lay  on  his 
face  wrapped  in  darkness  a  few  feet 
away.  Finally  he  answered,  “I  think 
I’ll  stay  awhile.”  His  vhice  was 
heaATy  and  trembling,  almost  a  sob. 

“I  .  .  .  I’d  stay,  Johnny,  but  I 
can ’t.  ” 

“I  know.  You’d  better  get  going 
if  you  want  to  make  it  by  morning.” 

“I’ll  be  seeing  you,  Johnny.” 

“Sure.  I’ll  see  you  soon.” 

Leighton  crawled  backwards  on  his 
hands  and  knees  until  he  could  stand 
up  safely  without  being  silhouetted 
against  the  skyline.  He  turned  away 
from  the  rock  escarpment  and  jog 


trotted  doAvnhill  through  the  moon¬ 
lit  snoAY  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  main  highway  to  Barcelona.  When 
his  pack  began  to  loosen  he  tightened 
the  straps  across  his  chest  and  hitched 
his  rifle  higher  up  on  his  back.  With¬ 
out  looking  back  he  plunged  into  a 
grove  of  pine  trees  and  disappeared, 
leaving  only  the  depressions  in  the 
foot-deep  shoav  where  his  army  boots 
had  disturbed  the  moonlit  surface. 

The  teletype  room  of  the  NeAv  York 
Herald  was  filled  with  a  calm  but 
excited  rumble  which  always  accom¬ 
panied  the  receiAring*  of  important 
news.  The  reporters  were  crowded 
around  the  ticker  tape  which  brought 
the  first  flashes  from  the  AP  and  UP 
wiremen.  Bill  Leighton  edged  his 
Avay  through  the  gathering  croAvd  and 
read  the  ticker  tape  in  the  hands  of 
another  reporter. 

‘  ‘  Leighton  !  ’  ’  The  thin  electric 
voice  of  his  city  editor  crackled 
across  the  room.  Leighton  hurried 
across  the  room  to  the  desk  where 
the  Avizened  old  man  with  the  green 
eyeshade  scribbled  on  copy  paper.  He 
always  Avore  the  eyeshade  backwards, 
Avith  the  bill  ridiculously  shading  the 
back  of  his  scaly  neck.  Leighton 
often  wondered  why  he  did  anything 
so  foolish. 

“Leighton,  drop  your  city  stuff 
and  see  if  you  can’t  do  a  filler  on 
this  flash.  You  Avere  in  Spain, 
weren’t  you?  Cook  up  something  Ave 
can  play  against  the  straight  news 
story.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Get 
going.  ” 

Leighton  walked  over  to  an  empty 
typewriter  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
sat  down,  and  rolled  a  sheet  of  copy 
paper  into  the  machine.  He  un¬ 
buttoned  his  collar,  loosened  his  tie 
and  started  typing. 

“March  29,  1939.  Today  the  war 
in  Spain  came  to  an  end.  The  forces 
of  General  Francisco  Franco  are  in 
control  of  the  entire  country.  Three 
years  of  civil  war  have  ended  in  the 
only  possible  Avay — in  the  defeat  of 
brave  but  outnumbered  and  poorly 
equipped  Republican  soldiers.  It  is 
regrettable  that  Republican  leaders 
could  not  earlier  have  accepted  the 
( Continued,  on  Page  22) 
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WRONG  NUMBER 

By  BOB  RICKERT 

The  Ensign  was  in  San  Francisco ,  and  she  had  told  him  to 
call  her  sometime — an  echo  of  the  effect  of  the  liar 
on  a  man’s  love ,  and  his  life. 


The  San  Francisco  terminal  was 
swarming  with  people  going 
home,  each  oblivious  in  his  haste,  of 
his  neighbor.  An  ensign  wove  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  put  his 
bag  down  beside  the  telephone  booth. 
Anyone  bothering  to  look  at  him  twice 
might  have  noticed  that  he  seemed 
quite  young  for  an  officer;  and  one 
might  also  have  deduced  from  the 
newness  of  his  stripe  and  uniform 
that  lie  had  been  but  recently  com¬ 
missioned.  He  drew  out  his  bill¬ 
fold  and  extracted  a  wrinkled  blue 
envelope.  Noting  the  address  on  the 
corner,  he  started  thumbing  through 
the  telephone  book.  After  jotting 
down  the  number  on  the  envelope,  he 
started  to  put  it  back  into  the  bill¬ 
fold,  but  hesitated,  and  then  withdrew 
from  the  envelope  a  single  sheet  of 
blue  paper,  also  well  wrinkled,  with 
one  corner  partly  burned. 

“Dear  Kenny,”  the  letter  went. 
“This  is  going  to  be  a  hard  letter  for 
me  to  write,  but  an  even  harder  one 
for  you,  I  know.  But  Kenny,  you 
must  try  to  understand.  I  know  now 
that  what  I've  thought  was  love  these 
past  months,  even  before  you  had 
joined  the  Navy,  just  wasn’t  the  real 
thing.  I’ve  met  a  grand  fellow — 
Jack  Peters  his  name  is — and  we’re 
getting  married  next  week.  That’s 
putting  it  to  you  pretty  straight.  T 
want  you  to  know,  Kenny,  that  I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  good  friends,  and 
that  having  known  you  will  always 
he  one  of  my  most  treasured  mem¬ 
ories. 

“If  ever  you  happen  to  be  out 
’Frisco  way,  be  sure  to  look  us 
up.  ...” 

«  13  » 


The  ensign  put  the  paper  back  in 
the  envelope  with  a  reflective  smile. 
Yes,  he  had  taken  that  letter  hard. 
It  had  made  him  determined  to  put 
her  out  of  his  life,  out  of  his  very 
mind,  and  so  he  had  even  started  to 
burn  the  letter,  but  something  had 


caused  him  to  shake  out  the  flame 
just  as  it  was  beginning  to  consume 
one  corner.  “Be  sure  to  look  us 
up.  ...”  the  letter  had  said.  Well, 
here  he  was.  True,  it  had  been  a  good 
six  months  since  she  had  written  the 
letter,  but  didn’t  she  say  she  wanted 
them  always  to  be  friends? 

A  man  stepped  out  of  the  phone 
booth,  interrupting  his  thoughts.  The 
ensign  went  inside,  plugged  in  a 
nickel,  and  dialed  the  number.  As 
he  waited,  pictures  flashed  through 
his  mind  of  the  days  that  were  no 
more.  He  saw  her  standing  in  a 

field,  playfully  taunting  him  as  she 
pretended  to  decide  his  future  by 
plucking  petals  from  a  daisy.  Her 
voice  had  been  melodious  and  rip¬ 
pling,  like  the  tall  grasses  of  the 
field  before  a  gust  of  wind.  He  saw 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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"Going  down?" 


MEI-MEI 

By  OLIVE  SHERERTZ 


Siau  Wong  squatted  by  the  wall  to 
count  liis  money.  The  flat  leather 
purse  which  he  had  stolen  last  week 
had  had  little  money  in  it.  but  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  holding  the  ten-cent 
pieces  that  people  dropped  him. 
Often,  before,  they  had  slipped 
through  the  holes  in  his  pocket.  The 
sun  felt  warm  to  his  small,  ehilblained 
hands  as  he  smoothed  out  the  rumpled 
pieces  of  paper  money.  On  another 
day  he  would  have  welcomed  its 
warmth,  for  there  had  been  a  long 
time  of  cold,  and  he  knew  that  the 
freezing  weather  would  lie  over  the 
city  for  many  more  days  and  nights. 

On  this  day,  however,  he  was  angry 
with  the  sun  and  the  softness  of  the 
air.  They  would  make  Mei-Mei  think 
again,  as  she  had  thought  yesterday, 
that  spring  had  come ;  and  she  would 
cry  if  he  did  not  come  to  take  her  to 
see  the  garden,  as  he  had  promised. 
And  should  she  cry,  Salt  Wong 
would  doubtless  slap  her.  He  was 
of  such  a  bigness,  and  she  so  small, 
that  she  might  certainly  fall  off  the 
boat  and  drown  in  the  river  before 
he  could  pull  her  out.  If  her  hair 
had  been  in  a  braid  the  danger  might 
perhaps  be  less — one  could  get  a  firm 
grip  on  a  braid ;  but  instead  it  fell 
in  tangles  about  her  face.  Before  the 
flying  machines  had  killed  his  mother, 
she  had  plaited  Mei-Mei’s  hair  in  a 
shining  braid,  but  now  there  was  no 
one  to  attend  to  such  matters.  Sah 
Wong,  he  knew,  did  little  but  give 
her  the  badly  cooked  rice,  with  some¬ 
times  a  few  greens  on  it,  that  was 
their  only  food ;  for  when  he  was  not 
occupied  with  ferrying  the  poorer 
passengers  from  the  docks  to  their 
junks  or  launches,  he  would  go  off 
to  buy  wine  in  some  greasy  teashop. 

Siau  Wong  stuffed  the  last  ten- 
cent  piece  into  his  purse.  There  had 
been  five  of  them,  and  a  few  coppers 
also — a  good  sum  indeed  for  only 


half  a  day  of  begging;  he  could  re¬ 
member  many  a  day  when  the  passers- 
by  had  given  him  nothing  at  all.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  this  business  of 
Mei-Mei  and  the  garden,  he  would 
have  liked  to  go  off,  now,  in  search 
of  excitement;  for  since  the  Japanese 
had  come  into  the  city,  a  day  rarely 
passed  without  some  shooting,  or  the 
throwing  of  a  bomb.  But  because 
the  sun  had  made  the  day  bright,  and 


a  little  warm,  he  knew  he  must  return 
to  the  boat.  Mei-Mei  would  already 
have  waited  for  him  the  whole  of  the 
morning. 

He  put  the  wallet  into  his  pocket 
and  started  off  toward  the  Bund.  It 
was  his  own  stupidity,  he  thought,  that 
had  caused  this  troublesome  business. 
Many  months  ago  he  had  told  Mei- 
Mei  of  the  garden  he  had  seen,  and 
the  wonders  that  were  there.  He  had 


Mei-Mei’s  eyes  were  big  with  wonder. 


«  14  » 


told  her  of  the  rich  old  one  who  had 
befriended  him  because  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  cricket  he  owned,  and  of  how, 
after  his  cricket  and  that  of  the  old 
man  had  fought  and  killed  each 
other,  this  great  one  had  asked  him 
to  return  when  it  was  spring  again 
to  help  him  find  more  fighting  crick¬ 
ets.  And  when  he  had  finished  the 
story,  she  had  begged  that  he  would 
take  her  with  him  to  see  these  won¬ 
ders.  He  had  at  first  refused.  The 
old  one  had  asked  only  him  to  come; 
it  would  annoy  and  anger  him  if  he 
should  bring  a  small  sister  who  was 
more  dirty  and  ragged,  even,  than 
himself.  But  Mei-Mei  had  cried  until 
Sail  Wong  had  grown  angry  and 
would  have  slapped  her,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  agree 
that  she  might  go.  She  had  wanted 
to  know,  then,  what  spring  was,  and 
how  she  might  tell  when  it  had  come. 
And  so  he  had  told  her  that  first  the 
great  heat  would  blister  the  air,  and 
afterwards  there  would  be  a  long  time 
of  cold.  But  when  the  cold  was  gone 
and  the  sun  shone  again  with  a  new 
warmth  and  brightness — then  spring 
would  have  come.  lie  had  been  foolish 
to  say  this  thing,  for  now  she  was  sure 
that  spring  had  come  indeed.  lie 
should  have  told  her,  instead,  that  it 
would  be  spring  when  new  green 
leaves  came  to  the  trees,  and  flowers 
to  the  wooden  stands  along  the  side¬ 
walks  of  French  town. 

Siau  Wong  reached  the  Bund  and 
walked  along  the  edge  of  the  piers 
as  he  looked  for  his  father’s  boat.  The 
sun  hurt  his  eyes  as  it  danced  in  yel¬ 
low  sparkles  on  the  muddy  water  and 
glinted  from  the  gray-shining  sides  of 
the  great  foreign  warships,  sitting 
silent  and  motionless  far  out  in  the 
river.  Here  on  the  docks  all  was 
noise  and  life.  He  felt  a  little  of  the 
excitement  that  always  came  to  him 
with  the  smell  of  the  river  wind;  and 
he  wondered  where  the  great  boats 
came  from,  and  to  what  places  they 
went — these  ships  that  seemed  larger, 
even,  than  the  buildings  which 
towered  over  him.  Dodging  through 


the  hurrying  crowds ,  Siau  Wong 
passed  pier  after  pier,  watching  al¬ 
ways  for  his  father’s  sampan,  but  no¬ 
where  could  he  see  it. 

He  came,  finally,  to  a  lower  land¬ 
ing  place  where  not  even  the  small¬ 
est  launches  came.  Here  the  house¬ 
boats  and  sampans  of  the  very  poor 
huddled  against  the  bank,  so  close  to 
each  other  that  it  would  seem  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  but  those  on  the  outside 
to  move.  Looking  over  this  confusion 
of  gently  heaving  decks,  he  saw  at 
last  the  little  boat  for  which  he  had 
been  searching.  Feet  protruded  from 
beneath  the  curve  of  straw  matting 
that  covered  the  middle  of  the  boat. 
Wine  or  this  sun  has  made  him  lazy, 
Siau  Wong  thought.  He  could  see 
Mei-Mei  lying  propped  on  her  elbows, 
watching  the  boats  go  by.  The  wind 
fluttered  her  small  open  trousers  and 
the  torn  parts  of  her  padded  jacket. 

Siau  Wong  dropped  onto  the  near¬ 
est  boat  and  ran  jumping  from  deck 
to  deck,  laughing  back  at  the  angry 
curses  of  the  boat  women.  Hearing 
the  noise,  Mei-Mei  looked  over  her 
shoulder  and  saw  him  coming. 

“Ku-ku!”  she  cried,  jumping  up  in 
much  excitement.  “Little  brother 
.  .  .  spring — see !  ’  ’  She  bobbed  her 
head  at  the  sun,  and  held  out  her 
hands  to  show  him  how  warm  they 
were. 

Siau  Wong  squatted  on  the  deck 
and  frowned  at  her,  shaking  bis  head. 
“Fuh-zz  taung-tee, ”  he  said,  “It  is 
not  spring.”  He  could  see  that  she 
did  not  understand.  He  had  said 
that  spring  would  have  come  when 
the  sun  was  warm  and  bright,  as  it 
was  today.  Her  lower  lip  began  to 
tremble,  and  he  noticed  at  the  same 
time  that  Sail  Wong  was  not  asleep. 
Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  him,  a 
way  in  which  he  could  settle  this 
matter.  “Get  on  my  back,  small  one,” 
he  ordered.  “We  will  go  to  the  place 
where  you  can  see  for  yourself  that 
spring  has  not  yet  come.  Hurry  now.” 
Taking  her  on  his  back  he  began 
jumping  from  boat  to  boat  again,  and 
he  was  glad  that  she  was  not  of  much 


weight.  He  had  feared  that  Sail 
Wong  would  try  to  stop  him,  but 
only  his  voice  followed  them.  “Take 
care,  emptv-head,  or  you  will  both 
drown.  ” 

Mei-Mei  walked  with  such  small 
steps  that  the  sun  was  low  in  the  sky 
before  they  reached  the  high  wall  that 
separated  the  garden  from  the  side¬ 
walk  of  Bubbling  Well  Road.  The 
great  city  with  its  crowds  and  its 
roaring  traffic  had  frightened  her,  so 
that  she  clung  tightly  to  Siau  Wong’s 
hand  as  she  padded,  barefoot,  beside 
him. 

Over  the  wall,  leafless  branches 
traced  a  gray-stenciled  pattern  against 
the  sky,  and  Siau  Wong  made  her 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  to 
look  at  them.  “It  is  in  there,”  he 
told  her,  “the  garden.  But  Ave  can¬ 
not  go  in  now,  because  it  is  not 
spring.”  He  pointed  with  his  chin 
at  the  branches.  “When  they  are 
coA^ered  with  leaves  of  a  pale  green¬ 
ness,  then  it  will  be  spring.  If  you 
watch  the  willows  that  grow  by  the 
river  you  will  know.” 

“Will  they  come  soon,  the  leaves?” 

“There  will  be  first  many  nights 
and  days,  but  they  can  pass  quickly.” 

It  Avas  clearly  a  foreign  voice  which 
had  spoken  the  words,  and  Siau 
Wong  looked  up  at  the  white  woman 
in  amazement.  He  had  noticed  her 
standing  there  motionless  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  but  foreigners  were  ever  doing 
some  strange  thing,  and  he  had  long 
since  ceased  to  wonder  at  them.  The 
tall  white  woman  was  smiling  now, 
and  his  mouth  dropped  open  at  the 
thought  that  she  had  spoken  in 
Chinese. 

‘ ‘ Have  you  a  home?”  she  asked. 
Ouh-li  ...  it  was  a  strange  word. 
He  did  not  knoAV  Avhat  it  meant. 

“A  borne — Avhat  is  that?” 

“A  place  where  you  live  .  .  .  with 
your  mother.”  She  Avas  looking  at 
Mei-Mei.  “Do  you  haA’e  a  mother, 
little  one?” 

Mei-Mei  was  frightened  that  this 
strange,  pale-skinned  woman  should 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 


Those  who  remember  Siau  Wong  will  be  delighted  with  this  sequel  to  his  story , 
who  do  not  will  be  fascinated  with  his  life ,  his  thinking,  and  his  little  sister 


and  those 
Mei-Mei. 
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Presenting 

The  Archive  Calendar  for  1945 

The  Archive  takes  pleasure  in  presenting 
its  calendar  for  the  New  Year.  Featuring 
Duchesses  for  each  season  of  the  corning 
year  as  well  as  a  special  All-Year  Duchess, 
this  calendar  replaces  the  regular  feature 
Duchess  of  the  Month  in  this  issue.  The  sea¬ 
sons’  duchesses  were  chosen  after  painstak¬ 
ing  selection  by  the  members  of  the  Archive 
business  and  editorial  staffs.  Without  fur¬ 
ther  ado,  we  will  proceed  to  introduce  you 
to 

Miss  Til  Paty 

The  All-Year  Duchess 


Photographs  by  Daniel  &  Smith 
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The  Winter  Duchess — Miss  Dorothy  Groome 
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The  Spring  Duciiess — Miss  Gwin  Barnwell 


The  Summer  Duchess — Miss  Bill  Church 
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Born  of  the  Sun 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

inevitable  and  saved  much  bloodshed 
in  the  final  phases  of  the  war.  Many 
men  lost  their  lives  in  the  hopeless 
defense  of  the  Barcelona  area.  ’  ’ 

Many  men,  he  thought.  Johnny. 
Johnny  had  died  in  the  opening  push 
on  Juneda,  probably  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  they  had  parted  on  a 
night  that  seemed  years  ago.  Johnny’s 
father  had  written  him — written  in  a 
serene  tone  that  astonished  Leighton. 
The  elder  Webster  was  planning  a 
visit  to  Juneda  when  the  war  was 
over  in  order  to  locate  Johnny’s  grave 
and  at  least  raise  a  marker. 

Leighton  looked  out  of  the  window 
down  into  the  streets  of  New  York 
outside  the  Herald  building.  The 
sharp  March  winds  were  scurrying 
through  the  streets,  blowing  sheets  of 
old  newspaper  along  in  slow,  ambling 
revolutions.  It  was  dusky — the  eve¬ 
ning  came  early  even  though  spring 
was  approaching.  The  crowds  of 
people  hurried  home  from  work,  and 
a  veil  of  desolate  emptiness  was  being 
drawn  over  the  face  of  the  city. 
Many  men  had  lost  their  lives,  he 
thought,  but  I  lost  even  more. 

He  finished  his  story  and  turned 
out  the  light  over  the  typewriter. 
Most  of  the  reporters  had  gone  home 
by  now  and  the  night  staff  was  com¬ 
ing  on.  He  took  the  story  over  to  the 
city  desk  and  dropped  it  in  front  of 
the  old  man  with  the  visor  on  back¬ 
wards.  A  glance  at  the  clock  showed 
it  to  be  six.  He  had  a  date  at  six- 
thirty. 

“Goodnight,  chief,”  he  said  to  the 
editor. 

“Night,”  he  answered  without 
looking  up. 

Leighton  picked  up  his  coat  from  a 
clothes  tree,  straightened  his  tie,  and 
walked  towards  the  elevator.  The 
war  was  really  over. 

Leighton  took  the  elevator  down  to 
the  street  and  mingled  with  the 
crowds  going  north.  In  about  five 
minutes  he  had  reached  a  little  Bar 
and  Grill  in  the  50 ’s  and  after  a 
hasty  glance  at  his  watch  he  entered. 
He  found  Johnny’s  father  waiting 


for  him  at  a  booth  in  the  back  of  the 
oak-beamed  room. 

“I’m  sony  I’m  late,  Dr.  Webster,” 
he  began  apologetically,  “We  had  a 
late  flash  to  get  out.  The  war’s  over 
in  Spain.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  it  over  the  radio.” 

“You’ll  be  going  to  Spain,  then?” 

“Yes,”  the  older  man  answered 
softly.  “I’ll  be  going  to  Spain.” 

For  a  minute  there  was  an  em¬ 
barrassed  silence  on  Leighton’s  part. 
He  couldn’t  forget  that  the  little  gray 
English  professor  was  Johnny’s 
father  and  that  he  had  left  Johnny 
on  a  hill  in  Spain.  Sometimes  he 
thought  it  strange  that  Dr.  Webster 
never  blamed  him,  never  had  a  harsh 
word  or  a  reproachful  look  for  him. 
On  the  contrary,  after  Johnny’s  death 
the  little  old  man  had  drawn  even 
closer  to  Leighton,  seeming  to  find 
hope  and  consolation  from  associating 
with  his  dead  son’s  friend. 

“Johnny’s  things  came  from  Spain 
this  week,”  the  professor  was  saying. 
“There  was  a  note,  sort  of  a  will.  He 
left  you  this.” 

He  dropped  an  object  on  the  table 
in  front  of  Leighton.  “It  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  much.” 

“No,  you’re  wrong,”  Leighton  re¬ 
plied.  “It’s  very  much.” 

He  took  the  ring  in  his  hand.  It 
was  a  heavy  band  of  brass  about  a 
half  inch  thick.  The  initials  J.  W. 
were  crudely  scratched  on  the  top. 
Leighton  closed  his  ■  fist  around  the 
ring  and  remembrance  surged  like  a 
flood  through  his  heart.  They  had 
been  snowed  in — Johnny  and  he  and 
their  company — for  a  week  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Spain.  To 
offset  the  boredom  of  their  imprison¬ 
ment,  each  man  had  worked  on  some 
little  project  to  keep  his  mind  off  the 
slow  passing  of  the  hours.  Some  had 
whittled  or  built  little  bridges  and 
villages  from  twigs,  but  Johnny  had 
made  this  ring.  He  had  heated  brass 
cartridge  cases  in  the  fire  and  ham¬ 
mered  them  into  a  finger  ring  with 
the  butt  of  his  revolver.  With  a  nail 
as  a  punch,  he  engraved  his  initials 
into  the  top.  Long  and  carefully  he 
worked  on  his  ring,  and  thereafter  he 
wore  it  always,  preferring  it  even  to 
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a  gold  signet  which  lie  had  received  as 
a  graduation  gift. 

“If  anything  happens  to  me,”  he 
said  jokingly  once,  “I  want  you  to 
wear  my  ring.  It’s  a  good  ring — a 
good  ring  for  a  soldier  to  wear.’’ 

“I’ll  be  leaving  on  the  first  steam¬ 
er  for  Europe,’’  Dr.  Webster’s  voice 
broke  in.  “I  don’t  know  how  long 
I’ll  stay.  At  least  until  I  find 
Johnny.”  Leighton  knew  that  the 
old  man’s  one  burning  passion  was  to 
find  where  his  son  had  fallen  and 
raise  a  cross  over  his  body.  In  some 
way  the  father  felt  it  would  be  better 
if  he  could  see  the  place  where  his 
son  had  died,  see  how  the  hills  were, 
and  the  trees,  and  how  the  crumbling 
trenches  looked  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

“I  want  to  leave  the  key  to  my 
place  with  you,”  Webster  was  saying. 
“I’d  appreciate  it  if  you’d  run  up 
there  now  and  then  to  see  if  every¬ 
thing  is  all  right.  You’re  welcome  to 
use  it  if  you  want  to.” 

“Thanks,”  Leighton  took  the  key. 
“I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  it.  I  don’t  think 
I  can  use  it  though.  I’m  pretty  hard 
at  work  on  a  book  about  the  war.” 

“Well,”  Webster  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  rose,  “It’s  been  pleasant, 
but  I’ll  have  to  get  home  and  settle 
some  things  if  I  want  to  leave  this 
week.”  The  two  shook  hands  and 
Leighton  watched  the  older  man — 
more  stooped  and  grey  than  he  had 
noticed — move  through  the  crowded 
room  and  go  out.  Leighton  stood  for 
a  minute,  then  walked  over  to  the  bar 
and  motioned  to  the  bartender. 
“Double  scotch  and  soda.”  He  took 
the  brass  ring  out  of  his  pocket  and 
looked  at  it  thoughtfully.  He  started 
to  put  it  on,  and  then  hesitated.  The 
bartender  brought  his  drink  and  he 
put  the  ring  carefully  back  in  his 
pocket. 

Leighton  heard  no  more  from  Dr. 
Webster  for  almost  five  months.  He 
put  the  time  to  use  in  working  on  his 
hook,  but  he  never  ceased  to  think 
about  the  old  man  and  his  search  in 
the  mountains  of  Spain.  Leighton 
had  given  him  specific  directions 
about  where  the  lines  had  formed 
before  Juneda,  but  that  still  left  Dr. 

( Continued \  on  Page  24) 
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Webster  much  land  to  cover  and 
many  questions  to  ask. 

Leighton’s  book  on  the  Spanish 
war  was  finished  in  August  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  prominent  publisher  of 
political  books  to  appear  in  the  fall. 
Hut  he  felt  disgusted  with  the  book, 
and  he  felt  very  tired.  Before  the 
book  was  submitted  to  the  printer, 
he  had  written  as  a  dedication,  “To  a 
friend  who  died,  Juneda,  1939.” 
But  then  he  thought  about  the  book, 
about  its  tedious  analysis  of  the 
causes — political,  economic,  religions 
— which  had  brought  on  the  war, 
about  the  thumbnail  sketches  of  the 
generals,  about  the  question  of  inter¬ 
national  intervention,  and  he  saw 
very  clearly  that  Johnny  was  not 
meant  for  a  book  like  that,  so  he  had 
crossed  out  the  dedication.  Some  day 
he  would  write  about  the  way  the 
pine  trees  stood  up  against  the  sky, 
about  the  way  the  cold  air  of  Spain 
burned  in  the  lungs  and  made  you 
drunk,  about  the  men  long  dead  and 
rotted,  and  about  those  who  did  not 
die  but  went  home  to  their  families, 
sat  by  the  fire  at  night  and  thought 
of  friends  whose  bones  and  blood  en¬ 
riched  the  dirt  they  plowed.  When 
he  wrote  that  book  it  would  be  for 
Johnny,  and  he  wouldn’t  have  to  put 
his  name  on  the  dedication  page. 

On  September  3,  1939  the  world 
exploded  in  a  quiet  way.  England 
and  France  were  at  war  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Within  a  week  Leighton  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Webster 
saying  that  bis  task  was  finished  and 
he  was  coming  home.  Leighton  sat 
in  the  news  room  of  the  Tribune  and 
reread  the  telegram  for  perhaps  the 
twentieth  time.  He  would  have  to 
run  up  to  Webster’s  place  and  see  if 
everything  was  ready  for  the  old 
man ’s  homecoming. 

“Leighton,  old  man  Crowley  wants 
to  see  you.’’  He  looked  up  to  see  a 
lean,  blond  copy  boy  gestering  to¬ 
wards  the  managing  editor’s  office 
door. 

“Wants  to  see  me?’’  Leighton 
asked,  uncertainly.  He  wondered 
why  the  big  boss  should  want  to  see 
him. 

“Yeah,  you,’’  the  copy  boy  an- 
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swerecl  and  then  vanished,  carrying 
a  disordered  pile  of  copy  sheets. 

Leighton  pushed  through  the  door 
marked  “Private”  and  entered  the 
big  office  of  the  managing  editor.  The 
editor  was  telephoning  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  and  he  merely  motioned  Leigh¬ 
ton  to  sit  down.  Leighton  watched 
him — energetic,  powerful,  holding 
the  tiny  phone  in  his  big  beefy  hands. 
He  sat  behind  his  huge  mahogany 
desk  looking  slightly  out  of  place  in 
his  blue-striped  shirt  with  the  sleeves 
rolled  up.  A  cigarette,  tiny  and  lost 
against  his  huge  face,  bobbed  up  and 
down  as  he  talked  into  the  phone. 
Finally  he  hung  up  and  turned  to 
Leighton. 

“Ah,  yes,  Leighton,”  he  began. 
“We  liked  that  filler  you  wrote  on 
Spain  a  couple  of  months  back.  Had 
life,  vigor,  showed  kinship  with  the 
common  soldiers.  You  were  in  Spain, 
weren’t  you?” 

“For  a  while,  yes,”  Leighton  said. 

The  editor  leaned  forward.  “We’d 
like  you  to  go  to  France.  Cover  the 
war  from  the  common  soldier’s  view¬ 
point.  Human  interest  rather  than 
political  aspects  of  the  war.  How 
about  it?” 

Leighton  hesitated.  “I  ...  I  don’t 
know,  sir.  Can  I  think  it  over  for  a 
day  or  two?” 

“Sure.  But  don’t  take  too  long. 
This  is  a  big  opportunity  for  any 
newspaper  man.  Let  me  know  Satur¬ 
day.”  Leighton  left  deep  in  thought. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday,  his 
day  off.  He  decided  to  run  up  to 
Dr.  Webster’s  place  in  Connecticut 
and  see  that  everything  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  old  man.  He  rented  a 
car  and  by  ten  o’clock  was  humming 
along  the  highway  going  north.  He 
wanted  a  chance  to  think  about  the 
offer  his  editor  had  made  to  him  the 
day  before. 

It  was  an  opportunity  any  news¬ 
paperman  would  jump  at.  Foreign 
correspondent.  But  he  was  tired  and 
he’d  promised  himself  a  long  vacation 
as  soon  as  his  book  came  out.  He 
would  have  to  give  that  up  and  plunge 
into  a  gruelling  job  if  he  accepted 
the  editor’s  offer.  He  shook  his  head 
uncertainly.  He  couldn’t  decide. 
Have  to  give  it  more  thought. 


By  noon  he  had  reached  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  house,  swung  the  little  road¬ 
ster  around  and  crunched  up  the 
gravel  drive  to  the  garage.  He  walked 
slowly  up  the  veranda  steps  and  un¬ 
locked  the  front  door  that  lead  into 
the  cool  dark  hall  of  the  little  house. 
Everything  was  clean  and  tidy;  the 
housekeeper  who  came  in  twice  a  week 
did  her  job  well.  Leighton  had 
known  the  house  was  ready  for  Dr. 
Webster  and  had  merely  argned  that 
he  ought  to  look  it  over  because  he 
wanted  to  get  away  and  think. 

When  he  had  made  a  cursory  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  ground  floor,  he 
stepped  into  the  kitchen  and  mixed 
himself  a  drink.  A  door  led  off  from 
the  kitchen  into  the  dining  room  and 
then  into  the  professor’s  study. 
Leighton  took  his  drink  and  went  into 
the  large,  high-paneled  room. 

He  had  been  in  the  room  before  but 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  come 
alone,  the  first  time  he  had  really 
noticed  it.  The  walls  were  paneled 
with  smoky  burnished  oak  almost  to 
the  ceiling.  Tall  bookcases  reached 
seven  feet  high  against  two  of  the 
four  walls.  The  slit-like  windows  ad¬ 
mitted  slanting  beams  of  sunlight 
which  filled  with  swirling  dust  motes 
and  splashed  brightly  on  the  Persian 
rug.  There  was  a  dimness  in  the  room 
which  hung  shadows  in  the  corners 
and  cloaked  the  chairs  and  walls  in 
a  heavy  majesty.  Leighton  sank 
down  in  a  cool  leather  chair  with 
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his  back  to  the  window.  Nothing' 
moved  but  the  dust  motes  in  the 
beams  of  sunlight. 

As  he  sat  there  among  the  high 
piled  and  richly  bound  volumes  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  retreat  and 
leave  him  in  a  cathedral  silence, 
alone,  with  only  his  weariness,  defeat, 
despair,  and  the  small  clear  voice  of 
shame  that  had  never  left  him  since 
a  night  long  ago  in  Spain.  Then  after 
he  had  sat  there  more  than  an  hour 
something  else  crept  into  his  con¬ 
sciousness  and  he  noticed  for  the  first 
time  the  books  that  stood  around  him 
in  silent  rows. 

And  when  he  read  the  titles  the 
whole  world  slipped  away  from  him 
and  the  past  returned  with  vivid 
clearness  like  an  etching,  the  time  of 
youth  returned,  and  the  places,  the 
strengths  and  joys,  and  wild  dream 
that  once  gone  can  return  only  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  pierce  the  heart.  He 
remembered  the  days  in  school  and 
college  when  he  had  read  and  loved 
these  books,  and  he  marveled  that  he 
had  ever  drifted  so  far  away  from  a 
world  that  had  once  absorbed  him 
so  completely.  He  knew,  too,  that 
the  many  hours  he  had  labored 
through  great  volumes  of  history, 
political  science,  and  economics  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  understand  the  times 
he  lived  in  were  wasted.  Because 
here,  here  before  him  in  richly  bound 
volumes  of  leather  and  linen,  was  all 
the  knowledge,  glory,  and  majesty  of 
life  waiting  for  him  as  it  had  waited 
for  generations  of  wandering  men  be¬ 
fore  him.  So  like  a  parched  and 
thirsty  desert  traveler  who  comes  sud¬ 
denly  upon  a  spring  of  cool  Avater 
he  plunged  eagerly  among  the 
volumes. 

All  of  them  were  here ;  there  was 
not  a  friend  missing.  He  found  the 
old  Greeks  again — Socrates  and  his 
friends  gathered  at  the  Piraeus  on  an 
idle  day  to  build  a  dream  Republic; 
Sophocles  with  his  mighty  plays  that 
hushed  the  Athenian  stage;  stately 
and  grave  Aeschylus ;  human,  wise 
old  Euripides  crying  out  against  war; 
and  jeering  Aristophanes  who 
laughed  at  human  failings. 

The  tellers  of  tales  were  there — 
Aesop  and  Ovid ;  the  unknown  scribes 
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who  penned  the  marvelous  thousand 
and  one  tales  of  the  east ;  old  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  with  his  wistful  long¬ 
ing  for  knights  and  chivalry;  and  the 
lusty  English  ballads  of  Robin  Hood. 

There  was  too  the  great  dark  organ 
music  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  on 
Death ;  the  measured  stately  sermons 
of  John  Donne ;  the  wild,  half -mad 
prose  of  dour  Carlyle ;  the  acid  bite 
of  Voltaire;  the  lash  of  Jonathan 
Swift ;  and  the  gentle  sting  of  old 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  who  praised 
Folly  in  the  voice  of  the  wise. 

There  was  Cervantes’  errant 
knight,  wandering,  like  humanity,  in 
search  of  the  past ;  the  lusty  tang  of 
the  English  novels  of  Defoe,  Field¬ 
ing,  Smollet,  and  Sterne;  Tolstoy’s 
great  world.  And  the  poets  who  have 
ravished  the  hearts  of  men  and 
pierced  their  vitals — Coleridge,  with 
his  opium  hazy  dream  of  the  albatross 
and  strange  seas;  Homer’s  stories— 
clear  as  blue  seas;  Chaucer,  moist  and 
earthy  as  a  new-plowed  field ;  great 
Kit  Marlowe  and  Will  Shakespeare 
of  Stratford,  master  of  the  world  and 
himself;  Whitman,  broad  as  a 
prairie;  sonorous  Milton;  Herrick, 
Marvell,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
the  Ariel  songs  of  Shelley  and  the 
autumn  gold  of  John  Keats. 

As  he  stood  there  in  silence  among 
the  volumes,  they  seemed  to  speak  to 
him  with  a  voice  blended  from  the 
noble,  the  angry,  the  hopeful,  and 
the  serene.  This  voice  of  humanity 
which  came  to  him  from  the  books 
spoke  to  him  like  this: 

“Has  it  all  come  to  nothing?”  the 
voice  said  to  him.  “Has  all  the  toil, 
and  love  and  outpouring  of  our 
hearts  for  the  last  three  thousand 
years  come  to  nothing?  Know  this: 
though  we  have  sung  many  songs,  told 
idle  tales,  laid  magic  spells  on  the 
hearts  of  youth,  chronicled  man’s 
way  in  the  world,  this  was  not  our 
real  purpose.  Out  of  all  our  words 
and  only  this  final  word  is  lasting  and 
it  is  for  this  that  we  wear  the  laurel. 
Know  thyself,  be  true  to  thyself,  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  love.  This  is  the 
way  that  man  rises  to  the  level  of 
gods.  This  is  the  way  out  of  the 
darkness  and  into  the  light.  Some 
have  laughed  at  us  and  called  us  fools 
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but  they  are  forgotten  now,  their 
voices  are  scattered  by  the  winds,  and 
their  bones  moulder  forgotten  in  the 
hidden  ways  of  the  earth. 

“But  we  endure  forever  and  shall 
in  the  end  outlast  the  earth  itself  be¬ 
cause  we  are  the  godlike  in  man ;  and 
man,  once  seeing  that  vision  of  heav¬ 
en,  can  never  let  it  go.  We  are  hope, 
faith,  and  knowledge,  power,  and 
glory,  but  especially  we  are  love — 
and  there  is  no  greater  thing  than 
love.” 

So  the  voice  spoke  to  him.  When 
it  was  finished  Leighton  reached  irp 
to  a  high  shelf  and  took  down  a  book 
and  opened  it.  His  eyes  were  drawn 
to  a  passage  circled  in  pencil  and  he 
read, 

"See  how  these  names  are  feted  hy  the 
waving  grass.  .  .  . 

The  names  of  those  who  in  their  lives 
fought  for  life 

Who  wore  at  their  hearts  the  fire’s 
center. 


Born  of  the  sun  they  traveled  a  short 
while  towards  the  sun, 

And  left  the  vivid  air  signed  with  their 
honor.” 

He  closed  the  book  slowly  and  re¬ 
placed  it  on  the  shelf.  Then  he 
walked  over  to  the  desk  and  picked 
up  the  telephone.  He  dialed  a  num¬ 
ber. 

“Tribune?”  he  asked.  “Give  me 
the  managing  editor.  Crowley? 
Leighton.  About  that  job — I  can’t 
take  it.  No,  that’s  final.  Yes,  I’ve 
had  another  offer,  a  great  chance.  I 
can’t  miss  it  this  time.”  He  hung 
up.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood  in 
the  shadowed  library,  a  slight  smile 
on  his  lips,  and  then  he  walked  firmly 
to  the  door,  walked  as  though  a  great 
burden  had  suddenly  been  raised 
from  his  heart. 

The  late  October  winds  whistled 
sharply  through  the  pine  trees  stand¬ 
ing  straight  and  tall  against  the  hills 


and  sky  of  Spain.  The  first  few 
flakes  of  snow  were  swirled  along  and 
dashed  against  the  trees  and  ground. 
The  small  figure  of  a  man  was  trudg¬ 
ing  up  the  road  from  Juneda. 

Leighton  turned  up  the  collar  of 
his  mackinaw  and  then  thrust  his 
hands  deep  into  the  fleecy  pockets. 
Behind  him  lay  Juneda;  before  him 
was  the  first  step  in  a  journey  that 
would  lead  him  back  to  his  old  self. 
As  he  walked  he  could  remember  Dr. 
Webster’s  words. 

“He’s  buried  about  five  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Juneda.  It’s  by  a  bald  es¬ 
carpment  of  rock  overlooking  a  val¬ 
ley.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  miss  it.” 
Leighton  knew  he  wouldn’t.  Johnny 
must  have  fallen  very  close  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  parted. 

By  now  the  land  was  changing, 
becoming  as  familiar  as  a  scene  re¬ 
membered  from  a  dream.  The 
trenches  were  just  ahead  of  him. 
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They  were  crumbled  and  half  filled 
with  water.  The  shallower  ones  were 
almost  effaced  leaving  only  a  faintly 
discernible  sear  across  the  hillside. 
But  he  could  remember  each  line  of 
the  trenches,  and  soldier-like  he 
thought  of  each  of  them  in  terms  of 
how  good  a  shelter  they  afforded. 
Soon  he  knew  they  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  filled  in  by  rain  and  wind, 
and  the  grass  and  moss  could  come 
here  and  grow  again. 

He  passed  the  trenches  now,  passed 
also  the  spot  where  Pedro  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  wound,  and  was  walking 
steadily  towards  the  towering  escarp¬ 
ment  about  three  hundred  yards 
ahead.  In  five  minutes  he  reached  it. 

He  stopped  by  the  cross  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  mound  of 
earth.  The  inscription  read,  “John 
Webster,  1912-1939.”  Underneath 
that  were  the  words,  “Born  Of  The 
Sun.” 

“Hello,  Johnny,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
come  back.  ’  ’ 

The  winds  hurried  through  the  pine 
trees  making  them  how  their  heads 
to  him  as  though  in  assent.  The 
snow  was  falling  faster  now. 

“Johnny,  I  understand  a  lot  of 
things  better  now  than  1  did  before. 
You  know  when  we  first  came  over 
here  I  thought  we  came  to  save  de¬ 
mocracy  from  fascism,  and  that  was 
partly  the  reason.  But  it  was  more 
than  that.  We  came  because  we  had 
to — because  the  fight  was  between 
men  and  we  had  to  throw  our  weight 
in  for  what  we  believed.  Spain  didn’t 
get  democracy  out  of  the  war  and  we 
knew  she  wouldn’t  but  there  was  a 
chance  for  life  here  and  we  owed  it 
to  ourselves  to  fight.” 

The  snow  swirled  thicker  but 
Leighton  did  not  notice.  He  could 
almost  hear  Johnny’s  voice  in  the 
winds  that  blew  the  snow  along. 

“That’s  right,  Bill,”  it  said.  “I 
couldn’t  teach  you  that  but  you’ve 
learned  now  so  it’s  all  right.  You 
see,  Bill,  we  are  fighters  for  life  and 
that  means  a  lot.  If  we  were  book¬ 
keepers,  oi'  bankers,  or  farmers,  it 
wouldn’t  make  much  difference;  but 
we  are  soldiers.  That’s  why  1  owed 
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it  to  myself  to  stay  that  night  you 
left,” 

The  sky  was  darkening  now  and 
the  ground  was  rapidly  being  covered 
with  snow.  A  half  inch  of  snow 
already  was  piled  on  the  arms  of  the 
cross  at  Johnny’s  grave.  Leighton 
frowned  at  the  clouds. 

“Say,  Johnny,”  he  spoke  softly, 
“there’s  a  war  in  France  now'.  It’s 
really  the  same  war  as  before.  I 
thought  I ’d  go  over  and  see  if  they 
could  use  me.  That’s  what  I  came 
over  for.  I  thought  I’d  stop  by  here 
on  my  wa y  and  tell  you.” 

Born  of  the  sun.  He  read  the  words 
on  the  little  cross  again.  Then  he 
smiled  and  thought,  “Maybe  I  can 
have  those  words  someday.”  He 
reached  into  his  pocket,  taking  out 
the  ring  Johnny  had  made  from  brass 
cartridge  cases  and  slipped  it  on  his 
finger.  It  fit  comfortably. 

“I’ll  be  seeing  you,  Johnny.” 

“Sure,”  came  the  answer,  “I’ll  see 
you  soon.” 

Leighton  turned  away  and  walked 
down  towards  the  Juneda  road.  He 
looked  back  once  but  the  falling  snow' 
was  so  thick  that  it  hid  the  grave  and 
the  white  cross.  When  he  reached 
the  trenches  again  he  noticed  that  the 
clean  white  snow  had  almost  covered 
the  sears  on  the  hill. 
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three  weeks  to  make  the  Archive 
deadline.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  goodbye,  Mr. - 

“Goodbye,  Mr.  Claus.” 

‘  ‘  Oh  !  Mr.  - .  Please  inform 

those  Duke  co-eds  who  have  written 
me,  requesting  Johnson  Wax  Facial 
Kits,  that  I  couldn’t  get  any  this 
year.  ’  ’ 

“Yessir.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Claus.” 

‘  ‘  Oh  !  Mr.  - .  If  you  should 

visit  me  again  sometime,  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  would  keep  your 
sled-dogs  farther  away  from  the 
North  Pole.” 

“Yessir.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Claus.” 

“Goodbye,  Mr.  - . ” 
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List,  children,  while  I  tell  you  a  story  never  told; 

Of  beauteous  Grecian  ladies,  and  handsome  gods  of  old. 

Our  tutors  tell  us  that  these  gods  were  bad  as  bad  could  be, 

But  this  tale,  dears,  as  you  shall  see,  will  end  quite  differently. 
Apollo  is  the  hero,  a  gorgeous  thing  of  sin  ; 

And  Helen,  pure  and  lovely,  our  darling  heroine. 

The  “dramatis  personae”  have  been  presented  us, 

So  now  I’ll  tell  the  story,  which  recommences  thus: 

By  way  of  all  tradition,  Apollo  was  a  blond, 

And  following  a  whimsey,  a  shepherd’s  cloak  he  donned. 

He  roamed  the  earth  a-loving,  but  gone  came  light  of  day; 

By  singing  and  by  playing,  he  made  his  merry  way. 

In  Cleon’s  court  there  lived  then,  a  wond’rous  high-born  girl, 
Alas,  she  was  a  princess,  and  he  a  lowly  churl. 

Fair  Helen  was  reclining  ’neath  arbors  cool  and  green, 

And  Phoebus,  shame  upon  him,  was  peeping  quite  unseen. 

This  god  of  love  was  manly,  and  hauntingly  sublime. 

Not  once  bad  he  been  slighted,  not  since  the  start  of  time. 

Though  Helen  was  a  woman,  her  mind  was  all  her  own. 

And  of  her  many  suitors  she  loved  not  one  alone. 

He  saw  this  lovely  creature,  and  stood  as  in  a  trance, 

And  then  he  tiptoed  forward,  and  kissed  her — quite  by  chance. 
Now  this  was  out  of  order,  and  Helen  gave  a  scream, 

Her  sleep  was  sweet  and  girlish,  but  this  was  not  a  dream. 

The  palace  shepherd  kiss  her,  how  dared  he  such  a  thing! 

Instead  of  softly  sighing,  she  gave  her  bell  a  ring. 

“This  man  has  dared  to  touch  me,  I  order  thirty  blows!” 

To  strike  a  god  how  awful — the  outcome?  goodness  knows. 

But  craft  had  conquered  anger,  and  Phoebus  let  them  whip ; 

That  night  with  stripes  upon  him,  he’d  to  her  chamber  slip. 

He’d  bare  his  back  and  show  her  the  marks  upon  his  skin, 

And  just  like  that,  he  figured,  the  princess  he  would  win. 

“My  love  for  you  compelled  me,  and  see  the  price  T  paid.” 

This  would  have  done  for  many,  but  Phoebus  missed  his  maid. 
And  when  the  moon  was  shining,  he  went  with  stealthy  stride, 
And  sought  our  Helen’s  window ;  his  sister  was  his  guide. 

When  once  he  found  her  chamber,  he  vaulted  into  view, 

Said,  “Princess  Helen,  pardon,  I  would  have  speech  with  you.” 
Her  highness  was  collected  and  coolly  sat  him  down, 

And  just  as  coolly  told  him  she’d  heard  of  his  renown. 

She  knew  the  god  of  beauty,  and  also  him  of  love, 

She  thought  him  very  handsome,  but  trust  him — gods  above! 
Apollo  grown  desperate,  used  every  art  he’d  known; 

The  gibes  he’d  get  on  ’Lympus  did  fairly  make  him  groan 
Invincible  Apollo,  he  couldn ’t  let  her  go. 

Curse  Helen,  she  was  stubborn.  She  just  must  not  say  “No,” 
And  then  she  said  “Dear  Phoebus,  I’ll  be  your  loving  bride.” 
And  to  his  consternation,  she  hung  her  head  and  cried. 

The  priest  came  from  the  alcove  where  she  had  had  him  hid, 
And  joined  the  two  in  marriage,  just  as  he  had  been  bid, 

Now  to  me,  children,  listen;  this  tale  was  never  told. 

Apollo  was  a  bachelor,  so  say  the  myths  of  old. 

— Mary  Buckner  Britt. 
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her  laughing  as  she  ran  down  the 
beach  to  him  in  a  two-piece  bathing 
suit,  her  hair  streaming  out  behind 
her.  Everybody  had  stopped  to  look 
at  her,  and  that  had  made  him  feel 
proud.  He  saw  her,  lovely  in  a  sleek 
evening  gown  as  they  danced  on  the 
pavilion  under  summer  stars.  That 
was  the  night  she  had  taken  his  fra¬ 
ternity  pin,  just  before  they  had  re¬ 
turned  to  college  for  the  last  few 
weeks  together.  How  he  longed  to 
recapture  the  magic  of  those  times, 
to  have  her  look  and  smile  at  him  in 
that  way  of  hers  that  made  his  heart 
feel  like  a  liquid  cherry  in  a  choco¬ 
late-covered  candy. 

And  yet  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
thinking  these  things,  something  with¬ 
in  him  was  telling  him  that  she  be¬ 
longed  to  another  man  now,  that  he 
couldn’t  hope  to  recapture  the  past, 
and  that  he’d  better  put  her  out  of 
his  life  once  and  for  all.  But  to  con¬ 
fuse  him  still  more,  there  came  to  his 
mind  from  out  of  the  past  the  words 
she  had  whispered  to  him  just  before 
he  climbed  aboard  the  train  that  was 
to  take  him  away  from  her.  “For 
you,  Kenny  darling,  I  could  wait  for 
ever  and  ever.” 

“Hello.  This  is  the  Peters’  resi¬ 
dence.” 

The  voice  in  the  telephone  startled 
him,  for  it  was  the  very  one  he  had 
been  thinking  about.  Her  voice  hadn’t 
changed  a  bit- — still  as  carefree  and 
musical  as  ever. 

“Oh,  hello.  T  want  to  talk  to — er — 
Mrs.  Peters.” 

“This  is  she  speaking.  — Hello?” 

The  ensign  stood  silent;  his  lips 
turned  white  as  he  pressed  them  to¬ 
gether.  He  could  hardly  swallow. 
Finally,  he  spoke. 

“Hello.  I’m  awfully  sorry.  Must 
be  that  I  have  the  wrong  number.” 


PERSONALS 

IF  YOU  want  to  get  married,  write 
Box  358,  Juliaetta,  Idaho.  Send 
stamp. 


VULTURE  CULTURE 

(FORMERLY  JOKES) 


Student  (in  college  bookstore)  : 
"llow  much  is  this  paper?” 

Clerk:  "Seventy-five  cents  a 

ream.  ” 

Student:  “It  sure  is.” 

— Collegian. 


The  little  child  was  sitting  demure¬ 
ly  on  the  couch,  watching  her  mother 
smoking  a  cigarette.  Her  little  nose 
was  wrinkled  and  in  her  pale  blue 
eyes  was  an  expression  of  childish 
disillusionment.  Finally,  unable  to 
stand  it  any  longer,  she  burst  out  in 
her  quavering  falsetto:  ‘‘Mother, 
when  the  hell  are  you  going  to  learn 
to  inhale?” 


Smooth 

‘‘What  kind  of  oil  do  you  use  in 
your  ear?” 

‘ 4  Oh,  I  usually  begin  by  telling 
them  I’m  lonely.” 

— Red  Cat. 


The  little  car  was  stopped  along 
the  side  of  the  road  on  a  rather  steep 
hill.  A  motorcycle  patrolman  came 
whooshing  along  and  drew  up  along¬ 
side,  and  peered  inside.  There  was  a 
couple  inside,  the  fellow  embarrassed- 
ly  trying  to  embrace  the  girl. 

‘  ‘  What ’s  the  matter  here  ?  ’  ’  the  cop 
asked  gruffly. 

‘‘We’re  stuck  here!”  the  girl  an¬ 
swered  resignedly.  ‘‘He  can’t  make 
the  grade.” 

— Froth. 


‘‘Where  in  hell  have  I  seen  you 
before  ? ’ ’ 

‘  ‘  What  part  of  hell  are  you  from  ?  ’  ’ 


The  young  man  went  into  the  ex¬ 
change  department  of  the  store.  He 
looked  pale  and  haggard. 

‘  ‘  I  bought  an  engagement  ring  here 
three  days  ago.” 

“Yes,  and  for  what  would  you  like 
to  exchange  it?” 

“A  revolver.” 

— Sour  Owl. 


Nice  Old  Lady:  “And  what  would 
you  like  in  your  Christmas  stocking, 
sonny  ?  ’  ’ 

Ragged  Little  Boy:  “Some  feet.” 


Captain:  “You  are  charged  witli 
habitual  drunkenness.  What  excuse 
have  you  to  offer?” 

Offender  (brightly)  :  “Habitual 
thirst,  Captain.” 


Jot  J^onget  J^i[e 

The  horse  and  mule  live  thirty  years 
And  nothing  know  of  wines  and  beers. 
The  goat  and  sheep  at  twenty  die 
And  never  taste  of  Scotch  and  Rye. 

The  cows  drink  water  by  the  ton 
And  at  eighteen  are  mostly  done. 
The  dog  at  fifteen  cashes  in 
Without  the  aid  of  Rum  and  Grin. 

The  cat  in  milk  and  water  soaks 
And  then  at  twelve  short  years  it 
croaks. 

The  modest  sober  bone-dry  hen 
Lays  eggs  for  nogs,  then  dies  at  ten. 

All  animals  are  strictly  dry 
They  sinless  live  and  sinless  die. 

But  sinful,  Ginful,  Rum-soaked  men 
Survive  for  three  score  years  and  ten ! 

— Exchange. 


“I  had  to  change  my  seat  several 
times  at  the  movies.” 

‘  ‘  Gracious,  did  a  man  get  fresh.  ’  ’ 
“Well,  finally.” 

— Voo  Doo. 


Professor:  “You  should  have  been 
here  at  nine  o’clock.” 

Fish  :  ‘  ‘  Why,  what  happened  ?  ’  ’ 

— Log. 


The  birds  do  it, 

The  bees  do  it ; 

The  little  bats  do  it. 

Mama,  can  I  take  flying  lessons  too  ? 


He:  “Wait  a  minute.  I  thought 
I  heard  something  break.  ’  ’ 

She:  “Never  mind.  That  was  just 
my  promise  to  mother.” 

• — Yellow  Jacket. 


“What  the  dickens  are  you  doing 
down  here  in  the  cellar?”  asked  the 
rooster. 

“Well,  if  it’s  any  of  your  darned 
business,”  replied  the  hen,  “I’m  lay¬ 
ing  in  a  supply  of  coal.  ’  ’ 

- — Widow. 


“But,  dear,  that  wouldn’t  have 
happened  if  you  had  waited  till  after 
I  sneezed  to  kiss  me.” 

— Frivol. 


Christmas 

Is  the  glorious  season 
When  everyone 
And  his  money 
Are  easily  separated. 

— Kitty  Cat. 


Little  Steve,  six,  was  a  blasphemy 
addict,  which  caused  his  mother  an¬ 
guish  no  end. 

One  day  Steve  got  an  invite  to  a 
playmate’s  birthday  brawl.  Leaving 
the  house,  his  mother’s  final  caution 
was,  “Now  Stephen,  I’ve  asked  Mrs. 
Wilson  to  send  you  straight  home  the 
minute  you  use  one  bad  word.” 

Twenty  minutes  later  Steve  was 
back  home.  His  mother  burned.  Steve 
was  sent  to  bed.  His  expostulations  of 
explanation  were  ignored.  However, 
being  just  that,  his  mother  softened 
and  went  upstairs  to  see  how  Steve 
was  taking  it.  Sitting  at  his  bed¬ 
side,  she  inquired,  “Tell  me  truth¬ 
fully,  Stephen,  just  why  did  Mrs. 
Wilson  send  you  home  ?  What  did 
you  do?” 

Little  Steve,  humiliated  but  still 
writhing,  replied,  “Do?  Hell,  I 
didn’t  do  nothing.  The  damned  party 
ain ’t  till  tomorrow !  ’  ’ 


— Fxcliange. 
«  32  » 


Jane:  “Nobody  loves  me;  and  my 
hands  are  cold.” 

Joe:  “God  loves  you  and  your 
mother  loves  you  and  you  can  sit  on 
your  hands.” 


“My  wife  ran  off  with  the  butler,” 
said  a  man  to  his  friend. 

“What  a  shame!”  was  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  response. 

‘  ‘  I ’m  satisfied.  Furthermore,  my 
house  burned  down  and  I  wasn’t  car¬ 
rying  any  insurance.” 

“Too  bad.” 

“I’m  satisfied.  And  to  cap  every¬ 
thing  off,  my  business  is  so  bad  1  ’m 
going  bankrupt.  But  in  spite  of 
everything,  I’m  satisfied.” 

“How  is  that  possible  with  all  your 
misfortunes?”  asked  the  friend. 

“My  bootlegger  keeps  me  supplied 
with  Chesterfields.” 


Gals 

Loneliness  rankles 
Gals  with  thick  ankles. 

Some  gals  go  to  libraries, 

Also,  some  gals  go  to  college; 

But  the  gal  who  goes  to  extremes 
Acquires  a  lot  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Chorus  girls  with  dimpled  knees 
Eat  just  when  and  where  they  please. 

Men  seldom  give  a  single  thought  to 
Gals  who  do  just  what  they  ought. 
But  the  gals  who  are  disgraces 
Get  escorted  lots  of  places. 

There  was  a  little  girl 
And  she  had  a  little  curl 
Plastered  on  the  middle  of  her  fore¬ 
head 

And  when  she  was  good 
She  was  very,  very  good 
And  when  she  was  bad,  she  was 
marvelous. 

Gals  endowed  with  stupendous  looks 
Need  not  read  or  talk  of  books. 

Gals  who  shout  emphatically, 
“Never!” 

Will  probably  be  typists  forever  and 
ever. 

Girls  who  keep  on  slapping  faces 
Don’t  see  lights  and  don’t  go  places. 

— Urchin. 

«  33  » 


“We  can’t  have  any  fun  this  eve¬ 
ning.  All  I  have  in  my  pocket  is  some 
small  change.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  it  takes 
to  send  my  kid  brother  to  the  movies? 
A  five-dollar  bill?” 

— Bammer  Jam. 


Kit:  “Gee,  but  that  date  last  night 
was  fresh.” 

Kat :  “Why  didn’t  you  slap  his 
face?” 

Kit:  “I  did;  and  take  my  advice, 
never  slap  a  guy  when  he’s  chewing 
tobacco.” 


“Your  husband  looks  like  a  bril¬ 
liant  man.  I  suppose  he  knows  every¬ 
thing.  ’  ’ 

“Don’t  fool  yourself.  He  doesn’t 
even  suspect  anything.” 


I  was  once  week-ending  with  an 
Englishman  and  his  wife.  Entirely 
by  accident,  I  happened  one  day  on 
the  Englishman’s  wife  in  her  bath. 
Making  a  hurried  retreat,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  sought  out  my  host,  who  was 
reading  in  his  room,  and  proffered  an 
apology.  He  brought  his  head  up 
from  his  book  and  regarded  me  for  a 
minute. 

“Skinny  old  thing  isn’t  she?”  he 
remarked. 

— Pelican. 


Dances  are  quite  different  today 
from  what  they  were  years  ago.  In 
days  of  old  when  a  woman  had 
nothing  to  wear,  she  stayed  at  home. 


“Of  course  I  love  you,  Tom,”  and 
she  took  off  her  stockings.  “We  will 
have  the  sweetest  little  bungalow,” 
and  she  took  off  her  sports  sweater. 
“We  will  have  a  lot  of  little  flower 
beds,”  and  she  took  off  her  skirt. 
“Tom,  dear,  why  can’t  we  be  married 
in  the  spring  when  all  the  world  is 
filled  with  laughter?”  and  she  took 
off  her  camisole.  ‘  ‘  If  you  prefer  the 
fall  I  prefer  it  too,  because  we  are  as 
one,  sweetheart,  ’  ’  and  she  took  off  her 
petticoat  because  she  was  an  old- 
fashioned  girl.  “Tom,  dear,  tell  me 
once  more  that  you  love  me,”  and  she 
removed  her  last  vestige  of  clothing. 
“Tom,  honey,  I  better  say  good¬ 
night  for  I  have  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning.”  And  she  hung  up  the 
receiver. 

— Bed  Cat. 


She :  Do  you  know  the  things 
they’ve  been  saying  about  me? 

He:  Whaddya  think  I’m  here  for? 

— DoDo. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  women : 
the  beautiful,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  majority. 

- — Pitt  Panther. 


‘Fetch!” 


Mei-Mei 

Continued  from  Page  15) 

he  speaking  to  her.  and  she  hid  her 
face  against  him.  Sian  Wong  gave 
her  an  impatient  shake.  “Our  mother 
was  killed  in  the  time  of  the  great 
death."  he  said.  “Mei-Mei  does  not 
remember  it.” 

“It  is  good  that  she  does  not.”  the 
strange  woman  said.  “There  is  a 
home  for  both  of  you.  if  you  will 
come  with  me.” 

It  was  dark  when  the  white  woman 
stopped  before  a  low  iron  fence  that 
enclosed  a  yard  which  appeared  large 
and  bare  in  the  dim  glow  of  the  street¬ 
light.  Sian  Wong  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  name  of  this  street,  but  he 
knew  in  what  part  of  the  city  it  was. 
If  he  should  decide  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  Mei-Mei  to  stay  in 
this  place,  he  would  leave  her  here 
and  return  to  the  larger  streets, 
where  there  would  now  be  much  light 
and  noise  and  excitement. 

The  foreign  woman  unlatched  the 
gate  and  led  them  across  to  the  brick 
building,  and  the  earth  of  the  yard 
felt  hard  and  smooth  to  Sian  Wong’s 
feet,  as  if  it  had  been  walked  upon 
by  many  people.  Warm  light  shone 
from  the  windows  of  the  building, 
and  when  they  passed  through  the 
door  the  brightness  of  it  made  him 
blink. 

There  were  a  number  of  children 
in  the  room  who  wore  blue  garments 
like  those  of  the  school  children  he 
had  seen  on  the  streets.  He  noticed 
that  their  hands  and  faces  had  all  an 
unnatural  cleanness.  They  stood  in  a 
circle  and  sang  a  foreign  song  which 
he  had  never  heard ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  were  singing  it  to  the 
winter  tree  around  which  they  stood, 
lie  had  seen  these  trees  in  shop  win¬ 
dows  and  knew  that  the  foreigners 
must  surely  worship  them ;  for  why 
else  would  they  cover  them  with  lights 
which  disappeared  and  came  again, 
and  load  their  branches  with  bright- 
shining  strings  and  balls  and  colored 
packages?  They  must  certainly  be 
sacred,  but  he  wondered  that  they 
should  be  worshipped  only  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  winter.  Strange  indeed 
were  these  foreigners’  customs. 


Feeling  Mei-Mei’s  hand  slip  out  of 
his.  he  looked  down  and  saw  that  she 
was  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
floor.  Her  mouth  was  open,  and  her 
eyes  were  big  with  wonder.  He  had 
seen  many  winter  trees  finer  than  this 
one.  but  lie  knew  that  it  was  for  her 
a  thing  of  magic.  Squatting  down, 
he  wiped  her  nose  on  her  sleeve,  and 
somewhat  furtively  wiped  his  own. 
This  place  had  an  uncomfortable  air 
of  cleanness  about  it,  and  he  did  not 
want  the  children  to  laugh  at  Mei- 
Mei. 

The  song  ceased  and  the  children 
clamored  joyfully  around  the  foreign 
woman.  Now  that  they  no  longer 
stood  in  a  circle,  Siau  Wong  could 
see  a  great  number  of  packages 
heaped  around  the  tree.  The  white 
woman  took  two  of  these  and  came 
toward  them  smiling.  “Open  it  for 
her,  ’  she  told  him,  and  went  back 
to  the  tree  with  the  children  jumping 
and  shouting  around  her. 

Siau  Wong  untied  the  string  and 
spread  out  the  paper  in  Mei-Mei’s 
lap.  “Look,”  he  said,  for  her  eyes 
were  still  on  the  tree.  “See — there 
is  candy  here,  and  peanuts — and  an 
orange,  even.  ’  ’  He  had  sometimes 
brought  her  a  little  candy  or  a  few 
peanuts,  but  only  once  had  he  taken 
her  an  orange.  She  held  it  in  both 
hands,  and  flattened  her  nose  against 
it  because  she  remember  the  good 
fresh  smell  of  the  skin. 

“Kur-mih-tchu !  ”  Look — a  honey 
orange !  And  she  held  it  up  for 
him  to  see. 

Siau  Wong  was  beginning  to  open 
his  own  package  when  he  noticed 
that  the  foreign  woman  was  coming 
toward  them  again,  holding  out  some¬ 
thing  for  Mei-Mei.  It  was  a  false 
doll-child  such  as  he  had  seen  in  the 
shop  windows,  but  this  one  was 
dressed  only  in  a  small,  pink  gar¬ 
ment,  and  had  no  hair.  It  was  smal¬ 
ler,  also,  but  he  remembered  Mei- 
Mei’s  fondness  for  babies;  indeed, 
she  was  ever  begging  the  boat  women 
to  let  her  hold  their  small  ones.  He 
had  never  understood  this,  for  they 
cried  much  and  had  no  manners. 

Mei-Mei  reached  up  with  both 
hands  to  take  the  doll,  dropping  the 
precious  orange  which  rolled  away 


over  the  floor.  Holding  it  tightly, 
she  rocked  back  and  forth,  and  began 
to  croon  a  soft  little  song  of  her  own 
that  had  no  words.  “To  get  it  away 
from  her  will  be  a  thing  of  much 
difficulty,”  Siau  Wong  warned. 

The  foreign  woman  only  smiled. 
“There  is  no  necessity  for  getting  it 
away.  It  is  hers  now.” 

Siau  Wong  lay  quiet  in  the  soft 
bed  the  foreign  woman  had  told  him 
he  must  sleep  upon.  She  was  very 
good,  this  white  woman,  but  possessed 
of  foolish  ideas.  The  packages,  the 
doll,  the  bean  curd  milk  she  had 
given  them,  and  the  new  warm  gar¬ 
ments  and  cloth  shoes,  also — all  this 
was  well.  But  the  water  and  soap, 
and  now  these  beds,  with  unnatural 
softness — there  was  no  sense  to  be 
found  in  such  things.  But  they  were 
not  harmful  perhaps;  Mei-Mei  had 
even  seemed  to  enjoy  the  soap  and 
water  when  she  had  once  found  they 
did  not  hurt  her.  And  certainly  the 
bed  was  a  better  place  for  her  to  sleep 
than  the  boards  of  Sah  Wong’s  boat. 
It  would  be  good  for  her  to  stay  here; 
she  might  cry  for  him  at  first,  but  he 
knew  that  the  foreign  woman  would 
be  kind  to  her. 

Now  that  the  children  slept  quiet¬ 
ly,  Siau  Wong  felt  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  get  up.  He  put  on  the  cloth 
shoes  and  buttoned  his  new  garments 
over  the  thin  white  one  that  the 
foreign  woman  had  told  him  must  be 
worn  at  night.  That  one  should  wear 
a  different  garment  for  the  day  and 
for  the  night — this,  too,-  it  seemed, 
was  a  custom  of  the  foreigners.  Tak¬ 
ing  his  package,  he  placed  it  on  the 
table  by  Mei-Mei’s  bed.  Then  he 
climbed  quietly  over  the  windowsill 
and  dropped  to  the  ground. 

He  had  reached  the  gate  when  he 
heard  a  sound  of  someone  jumping 
to  the  ground,  and  turning  he  saw 
that  Mei-Mei  had  followed  him. 
“Ku-ku,  ”  she  called  in  a  small  voice 
that  was  breathless  and  frightened. 
“Wait.  Take  me  with  you.”  He 
reached  her  and  put  his  hand  over 
her  mouth. 

“Fee-yaw-shang!”  he  whispered 
angrily;  “don’t  make  any  noise.” 
He  felt  something  hard  against  his 
arm,  and  looking  down  saw  that  she 

«  34  » 
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still  clutched  the  doll.  The  moon  had 
risen  and  the  air  was  colder  now. 
Mei-Mei  stood  shivering  in  her  white 
night  garment,  tightly  fondling  the 
doll,  but  no  longer  afraid  because  he 
had  come  back  for  her. 

Looking  at  the  window,  he  saw  that 
it  would  not  he  possible  for  him  to 
lift  her  back  into  the  room.  With  a 
jump  lie  might  perhaps  be  able  to  get 
back  up  himself,  but  there  was  clear¬ 
ly  no  way  of  getting  her  in  again.  It 
was  growing  colder,  and  it  would  be 
a  long  walk  back  to  the  docks,  but 
he  would  have  to  take  her  with  him. 

“Stay  still  here  and  make  no 
sound,”  he  told  her  in  a  fierce  whis¬ 
per.  “If  you  cry  I  will  never  take 
you  to  the  garden.”  With  a  jump, 
he  caught  hold  of  the  window  ledge, 
and  managed  after  much  scrambling 
to  get  his  feet  over.  Taking  the  pack¬ 
ages,  and  Mei-Mei ’s  new  garment  and 
shoes,  he  dropped  them  out  of  the 
window,  jumping  down  after  them 
with  as  much  quietness  as  possible. 
When  he  had  put  her  feet  into  the 
shoes  and  buttoned  on  her  garment, 
he  took  the  two  packages  and  stuffed 
them  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  made 
her  run  with  him  to  the  gate  and  half 
way  down  the  street  before  he  woidd 
let  her  stop. 

A  feeling  of  relief  grew  within 
him  as  he  ran.  It  was  good  to  be 
on  the  streets  again,  free  from  the 
walls  and  roof  that  had  shut  him  in. 
The  streetlamps  had  been  turned  off. 
so  that  there  was  only  the  moon  to 

«  35  » 


give  them  light.  In  the  shadow  and 
silver-whiteness  of  it,  Mei-Mei !s  eyes 
seemed  larger  than  ever.  “Has  the 
spring  come?”  she  asked  in  sleepy 
wonder.  “Are  Ave  going  to  the  gar¬ 
den  now?” 

“Get  on  my  back,  small  one,”  Sian 
Wong  told  her.  “We  go  to  the  river 
to  see  if  the  willows  are  green  yet.” 


Story  About  Christmas 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

People  were  still  yelling  greetings  to 
everyone,  and  he  Avas  still  feeling 
like  a  plugged  dime.  SomeAvhere  bells 
were  ringing.  lie  couldn’t  figure  it 
out.  He  pulled  the  collar  tighter 
up  around  his  neck. 

Starting  to  turn  down  Twenty- 
eighth  Street  to  the  boarding  house, 
he  stopped  in  front  of  a  music  store 
and  looked  at  the  display  of  ac- 
cordians  and  trumpets  and  mouth 
harps  in  the  hollv-decked  window. 
The  store  Avas  open  and  he  went  in. 


The  place  was  crowded  with  people 
talking  loudly  and  buying  records 
and  radios  to  give  for  Christmas,  and 
little  kids  ran  around,  blowing  on  the 
horns  and  banging  on  the  pianos 
while  their  parents  told  them  to  hush. 

He  decided  to  play  a  feAv  records 
since  he  had  a  lot  of  time  to  waste. 
The  girl  at  the  record  counter  looked 
tired  and  sleepy,  but  she  was  awfully 
good  looking.  She  Avas  small  and 
dark,  and  her  hair  Avas  all  mussed 
up,  but  he  could  tell  it  Avas  beautiful 
hair.  He  decided  he’d  talk  to  her. 

“Do  you  haAre  ‘Stardust?’”  he 
asked  in  his  most  polite  Aroice. 

“No,  sir,”  she  said,  looking  at  him 
wearily,  “we  sold  out  OATer  a  week 
ago. 

“What  about  ‘I’ll  Walk  Alone?’  ” 

“That’s  out,  too.” 

“Have  you  got  ‘It  Could  Happen 
to  You?’  ” 

“Yes,  but  it’s  not  a  very  good  re¬ 
cording.  ’  ’ 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 


Ah — All — Ahhli !  Don ’t  turn 
this  page !  Stop  awhile  and 
feast  your  eyes  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas.  Days  will  be  brighter ; 
hearts  will  be  lighter,  and 
all  your  worries  will  cease  if 
you  do  your  shopping  early  at  one  of  Durham’s  lead¬ 
ing  stores.  All  the  articles  are  definitely  the  answer 
to  your  wildest  prayers  for  a  solution  to  “What  shall 
I  give  for  Christmas  ?  ’  ’ 


When  old  St.  Xick  comes  down  the  chimney,  you’ll 
have  to  be  looking  your  best,  and  the  quickest  way  to  a 
sparkling  holiday  appearance  can  be  found  by  using 
Charles  of  the  Ritz  makeup.  BALDWIN’S  is  all  set  to 
add  to  your  Christmas  glamour  with  the  finely  blended 
powder,  smooth  lipstick,  rouges,  and  delicate  colognes 
for  which  Charles  of  the  Ritz  is  so  well  known. 


Christmas  is  coming — Hooray!  Hooray!  for  toys,  joys, 
and  gingerbread  boys — And  speaking  of  men,  if  you’ve 
been  buzzing  your  fair  brains  for  a  present  for  Him, 
just  trot  down  to  PRITCHARD  BRIGHT  CO.  They 
will  let  you  have  your  choice  of  a  wide  variety  of  civilian 
and  military  apparel — “For  men  who  care.” 


Though  cold  winds  may  blow,  and  snow  may  flurry 
round  your  door — You’ll  never  notice  them,  when 
you’re  wearing  one  of  the  gay,  wool  sweaters  from 
STEWART'S  Store.  They  come  in  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  and  every  size.  For  $3.98-$7.95  you  can 
pick  any  sweater  you  want  to  wear,  or  give,  for  that 
White  Christmas. 


Santa  Claus  is  coming  to  town.  In  fact  he  reindeered 
into  JONES  AND  FRASIER  the  other  day  and  left 
a  gift  straight  from  the  North  Pole.  What  could  be 
lovelier  than  those  sterling  silver  hair-clips  that  are  so 
popular  now,  for  only  $4.20.  Jones  and  Frasier  is  all 
set  to  engrave  them  too,  and  make  it  a  personal  gift 
from  Him  to  Her. 


Roses  are  red,  violets  are 
blue,  daisies  are  sweet,  and 
you’ll  think  Claude  Hull  is, 
too — when  you  brighten  that 
outfit,  or  wangle  your  way 
into  a  lady’s  heart  with 
flowers  full  of  variety,  color 
and  all-round  good  taste.  Make  Christmas  complete 
with  a  corsage,  plant,  or  flowers  from  CLAUDE 
HULL’S. 

The  twenty-fifth  just  wouldn’t  be  a  real  ole  holiday 
without  music.  Even  wine  and  women  lack  harmony 
without  song.  So  for  that  very  special  Christmas 
remembrance,  give  a  new  record  album  or  some  of 
the  popular  favorites  from  O’BRIANT’S  MUSIC 
STORE — where  there’s  music  to  fit  every  mood. 

They  ’re  new !  They  ’re  different !  And 
they’re  absolutely  the  latest  idea  in 
Christmas  surprises.  Whiz  down  to 
ELLIS  STONE  and  see  their  choice 
supply  of  dainty  Dickies — all  shapes 
and  sizes  from  $l-$5.  Give  the  right 
touch  to  that  new  suit  or  sweater 
with  a  soft  fluff  of  matching  or  contrasting  color  at  your 
throat. 


“Jingle  Bells,  Jingle  Bells”  will 
tinkle  through  your  thoughts  when 
you  whirl  around  Christmas  Day  in 
a  pleated  wool  skirt  from  BELK 
LEGGETT’S.  You’ll  find  smart 
plaids  and  smooth  solids  to  satisfy 
your  heart’s  desire,  with  prices 
starting  at  $5.95.  So  why  not  shop  today  and  buy  a 
new  holiday  skirt ! 


What  would  the  holly  season  be  with¬ 
out,  a  good-looking  pair  of  gloves  to 
finish  off  your  ensemble  ?  Whether 
you’re  seeking  for  leather  or  pigskin 
or  colored  cloth,  you’ll  find  them  all 
at  ROBBINS’  Fashion  Center. 
They  ’re  ready  to  keep  your  hands 
warm  and  smooth  looking  with  their  attractive  collec¬ 
tion  of  glove  styles  priced  from  $2.98-$5.00. 
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Gini  Peace,  Pi  Beta  Phi ,  in  one  of  the  prettiest  dresses  of  the  season  a  filmy  black  marquisette  over 
a  pink  slip.  A  nipped-in  waistline  with  a  pink  flower  to  catch  l  lie  stagline’s  eye  ! 

Kay  Goodman  in  something  special — a  yellow  crepe  dinner  dress  embroidered  with  gold  sequins  and 
the  front  interest  accentuated  by  the  new  peplum. 


See  them  and  many  more  of  Durham's  finest  clothes  at 

BELK-LEUCJETT  company 


: 


Story  A  bou  t  Christ  mas 

Continued  from  Page  35) 

"May  I  see  it.  please. ” 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  little 
grimace,  as  it'  she  were  angry,  lie 
thought  maybe  lie  had  gotten  oft-  to 
a  had  start.  W  hen  she  leaned  over 
at  the  record  stack  he  noticed  she 
had  nice  legs.  too.  lie  played  the 
record  on  the  machine  out  front  be¬ 
cause  all  the  booths  were  tilled,  but 
it  didn’t  sound  good  and  he  couldn’t 
hear  it  anyway  because  of  the  kids 
banging  on  the  pianos. 

He  started  talking  with  the  girl 
again.  "Don  t  you  get  tired  just 
fitting  here  listening  to  music  over 
and  over  all  day?” 

"Sure,  she  said,  “sure  I  get  tired, 
but  I  like  to  listen  to  music,  good 
music.  ’  ’  She  didn 't  smile.  She  kept 
that  worried  look  on  her  face.  He 
wished  she’d  smile. 

Hugh  started  to  leave,  but  just  as 
he  was  about  to  open  the  door  he 
heard  music  coming  from  one  of  the 
open  booths.  It  was  beautiful  music, 
a  symphony  played  by  a  large  or- 


327  W.  Main  Street 
Phone  N-4521 


chestra.  He  didn't  know  too  much 
about  classical  music,  but  this  was 
beautiful.  He  sat  down  quietly  in  a 
chair  and  listened.  He  picked  out 
the  instruments  separately — the  vio¬ 
lin.  the  oboe,  the  French  horn — hold¬ 
ing  their  melody  in  his  mind,  then 
letting  the  whole  wave  of  harmony 
sweep  over  him.  He  listened  intent¬ 
ly,  feeling  the  surge  of  beauty,  the 
loveliness  and  power  of  the  symphony 
invade  his  spirit.  As  he  lost  himself 
in  the  music  he  thought  again  of 
home. 

Pop  would  play  Bach  and  Haydn 
on  the  new  victrola,  and  he  and,  the 
other  kids  would  sit  on  the  floor  feel¬ 
ing  the  heat  from  the  fireplace  on 
their  backs  and  listen  to  the  music 
while  the  room  would  fill  up  with  the 
pungent  sweet  odor  of  cedar  and  pine 
and  the  smoke  from,  Christmas  cigars. 
Mother  would  finally  say  dinner  was 
ready  and  they’d  all  go  in  and  eat. 
They’d,  drink  a,  little  wine  first, 
around  the  table  all  laid  out  in  new 
silver  and  doilies  and  candlesticks. 
Pop  would  carve  the  turkey,  all  big 
and  crusty  and  golden-brown,  on  the 


sideboard ,  and  there  would  be  moun¬ 
tains  of  spicy  stuffing  all  salt-and- 
peppered  and  thick  brown  gravy  with 
juicy  turkey-giblets  floating  in  it. 
They’d  have  rice  to  go  with  the  gravy 
and-  tender  green  asparagus  and  but¬ 
ter  beans,  and  there  would,  be  crunchy 
white  celery  and  olives  and  big  bitter¬ 
sweet  molds  of  cranberry  sauce  and 
hot  buttered  rolls  so  small  and.  fluffy 
that  they’d ,  take  two  instead  of  one 
and  spiced,  peaches.  For  dessert 
Mother  would  bring  in  a  big  round 
plum  pudding  all  stuffed  with  raisins 
and,  plums  and  citron  and  figs  and, 
when  Pop  lit  a  match  to  the  brandy 
on  top  they  all  had  had ■  to  laugh  be¬ 
cause  little  Peggy  said  the  pudding 
woidd  burn  up. 

BEGGAR  MAN 

The  neon  signs  above  the  Chinese 
places  on  Pell  Street  glowed  hazy  in 
the  misty  swirl  of  snow  and  you 
couldn’t  hear  anything  in  the  storm 
except  maybe  a  taxi  skidding  around 
the  corner  or  a  train  elinkelanking 
and  squeaking  to  a  stop  at  Chatham 
Square  and .  all  there  was  in  China¬ 
town  was  snow  coming  down  and  the 


©  And  why  not?  Here's  a 
checking  account  plan  that 
provides  just  the  service  you 
want  at  only  5/  per  check 
drawn  and  item  deposited, 
with  checkbooks  free  and  no 
payments  in  advance. 

©  It’s  CheckMastex!  .  .  .  No 
minimum  balance  required. 
Used  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  depositors  all 
over  America.  .  .  .  Any 
amount  from  Si  up  starts 
your  account. 

CITIZEN’S  NATIONAL  BANK 
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Where  will  I  get 

something  for  him? 

Where  will  I  get 

something  for  her? 

AT 

ECKERD’S 

Cut  Rate  Drug  Store 

122  W.  Main  St. 

Christmas  Shopping 
Headquarters 

“We  have  what  you  want  at 
Christmas  and  at  all  other 
times  of  the  year” 


icy  slick  glare  of  frozen  sidewalks 
and  the  signs  and  the  blue  and  green 
and  red  lights  along  the  dark  narrow 
alleys.  Only  sometimes  maybe  some¬ 
body  would  come  rushing  stifflegged 
in  an  overcoat  down  the  slippery 
street  and  turn  quick  into  some 
Chink  ginmill.  And  all  there  was 
was  melting  snow  in  the  gutters  and 
glare  on  the  sidewalk  and  nobody  on 
the  streets  and  red  and  green  and 
blue  and  snow  and  Christ  I  need  a 
drink  Merry  Christmas  mister  can 
you  spare  two  bits  for  a  flop  tonight 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  Jesus  I  got 
a  thirst.  .  .  . 

HUGH 

When  the  music  stopped  playing 
Hugh  walked  back  to  the  counter  still 
thrilling  all  over  from  the  beauty  of 
the  symphony.  He  had  never  known 
that  music  like  that  could  affect  a 
guy  so.  He  asked  the  girl  what  the 
name  of  the  piece  they  just  played  in 
the  booth  was.  She  said  she  didn't 
know  and  didn ’t  care  and  she  looked 
like  she  was  about  ready  to  cry. 

Hugh  said,  “Come  on,  honey,  buck 
up;  this  is  Christmas  Eve,  time  for 
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FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON’’  ICE  CREAM 


DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
PHONE  L-963 


joy  and  good  will  and  all  that  kinda 
stuff !  ’  ’ 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  she  must 
have  thought  what  Hugh  said  was 
funny  because  she  smiled  at  him.  It 
was  a  broad  happy  smile  and  it  made 
her  look  wonderfully  beautiful. 
“0.  K.,”  she  said,  laughing,  “Merry 
Christmas !  ’  ’ 

Hugh  went  out  the  door  feeling 
good  and  full  of  Christmas  and  re¬ 
membering  the  music  and  the  girl’s 
smile. 

Jle  remembered  one  Christmas 
when  he  was  sixteen  he  bon  tjht  Jenny 
a  bracelet  out  of  the  money  he  earned 
working  afternoons  at  Spiegel’s 
Grocery.  He  was  scared  walking  up 
the  front  steps  of  her  house.  lie  re¬ 
membered  how  his  knees  felt  weak  as 
he  climbed  the  steps  feeling  little 
ridges  of  hard  ice  and  powdered  snow 
that  felt  like  sand  beneath  his  feet. 
He  knocked  on  the  door  and  stared 
hard  at  the  wreath  and  the  silver 
bells  in  the  window.  When  she  came 
to  the  door  his  heart  almost  stopped 
beating  as  he  gazed  at  her  standing 
there  so  pretty  and  sweet  in  a  soft 


Since  1925 


Johnson  -  Provost 

★  ★  ★ 

Dry  Cleaning  Company 

1002  West  Main  St. 

Telephones 

Office  -  -  F-6451 
Plant  -  -  X-1206 


red '  dress.  She  asked  him  in  and 
when  she  opened  the  present  she  just 
looked  at  the  bracelet  arid  then  she 
put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  Right  then  they  decided 
they  were  in  love. 

THIEF 

The  police  station  don’t  smell  no 
different  on  Christmas  Eve.  Even  on 
Christmas  Eve  the  place  stinks  of 
sweat  and  grease  and  dirt  and  urine 
and  there’s  still  a  haze  of  yellow 
smoke  around  the  lamp  over  the  desk 
and  they  always  bring  in  a  lot  more 
drunks.  They  got  one  nigger  that 
night.  He  was  a  little  pale  bastard 
who  got  in  a  fight  in  a  whorehouse 
down  on  18th  Street  and  cut  a  nigger 
gal.  Say  he  stuck  a  knife  in  her 
belly  and  ripped  her  all  the  way  up 
to  her  throat.  He  just  stood  there 
looking  at  the  Chief  with  blood  and 
puke  all  over  his  suit  and  saying 
“It  wasn’  me,  Boss;  it  wasn’  me.” 
Shaughness.v  came  in  tight  in  his 
street  clothes  wishing  everybody 
Merry  Christmas  and  the  little  nigger 
kept  saying  “It  wasn’  me,  Boss;  it 
wasn’  me.”  The  End 
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For  spirited  young  figures!  Brush-strokes  in  braid 
point  up  the  slim  lines  of  this  fitted  coat  by  ETTA  GA  YNES 
Lovingly  tailored  in  "DUVBLOOM,  ”  a  100%  wool  fabric  by 
AMERICAN  WOOLEN  CO.  Quality  rayon  lined  with  EARL-GLO. 
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“When  Day’s  Work  Is  Done’*  painted  by  Rudolf  Wetterau 


Jtwne 


Peace.  Privacy.  Your  own  domain,  where  you  are  “boss!’  Where  you 
can  do  as  you  please  when  you  please  and  how  you  please. 

It  won't  be  long  now  — that’s  what  we’re  working  and  fighting  for. 

And  when  the  work  is  done,  there  are  plenty  of  things  you'll  find 
unchanged  at  home  — one  of  them  is  Kavwoodie,  the  pipe  most  men 
have  adopted  as  the  best  in  the  world.  It'll  be  the  same  mild,  cool, 
flavorful  smoke,  made  of  the  same  line  Mediterranean  briar,  as  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  or  long  ago. 


Kaywoodie  briar  is  a  natural  product.  Time,  and  the  sun  and  soil 
and  wind  produce  it,  and  they're  not  in  a  hurry.  Our  seasoning  of 
it  isn’t  hurried,  either.  It  takes  years  to  make  a  Kaywoodie. 

These  stout  pipes  are  tempered  with  special  curing-agents,  so  that 
they  transform  tobacco  into  the  most  delicious,  fragrant,  satisfac¬ 
tory  smoke  you  ever  tasted.  We  promise  you  thoroughly  agreeable 
enjoyment,  and  we  believe  you'll  find  Kaywoodie-smoking  one  of 
the  best,  most  satisfactory  experiences  in  life. 


War  Bonds 
come  first 


Many  Kaywoodies  go  direct  to  our  fighting  men  — 
please  be  patient  if  your  dealer  temporarily  can’t 
supply  you.  Illustrated  here  is  Meerschaum-Lined 
Kaywoodie  "Square"  Shape,  No.  1 1C  —  $12. CO. 


Kaywoodie  Company,  New  York  and  London 
630  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 


Werf/et 


Your  Chesterfield  Santa  Claus  reminding  you 
that  at  Christmastime  when  you  get  together 
the  best  of  everything  for  real  enjoyment . . .  the 
cigarette  that  Satisfies  belongs  on  top. 

The  reason  is  *  *  * 

CHESTERFIELD’S  RIGHT  COMBINATION 
WORLD'S  BEST  TOBACCOS 


Copyright  1911,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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Companion  Suit  and  Coat  of  grey  all  wool 
men’s-weav  flannel,  worn  separately  as  pic¬ 
tured  below,  or  together  as  ou  left,  modeled 
by  Dec  Todd — Tri  Delt.  Pencil  type  skirt, 
cardigan  fitted  jacket  of  hound  ’s-tootli  grey 
and  white  checks,  three-quarter  length 
topper  with  lapels  matching  short  jacket. 
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Dear  Readers, 

This  month  it  is  with  much  personal  feeling  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  dedicating  this 
issue  to  the  boys  of  the  original  class  of  ’46. 

Some  of  them  will  be  graduating  as  ensigns  and  others  have  already  left,  shall  we  say, 
before  their  time!  I  started  with  these  boys  so  I  feel  justified  in  getting  a  bit  sentimental 
about  them.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  such  characters  as  Rufus  and  Len  who  began 
their  college  careers  in  saddle  shoes  and  Freshman  Dinks  could  be  considered  vital  to  the 
war  effort.  Up  to  now  their  only  claim  to  being  essential  has  been  to  keep  Joan  and  Patsy 
happy. 

But  all  kidding  aside,  we  would  like  to  call  a  special  honor  roll  of  our  own.  A  lot  of  the 
guys  on  it  aren’t  here  but  they  were  once.  Perhaps  they  profited  from  their  stay  at  Duke; 
there  is  a  firm  conviction  planted  deep  in  us  that  Duke  and  we  who  remain  behind  are  better 
for  their  having  tramped  over  the  quadrangles. 

I  owe  them  much — Donky  and  Beebel  for  their  terrific  ribbing — Johnny  Gable  who 
sweated  and  strained  for  a  name  for  our  Freshman  Dance  and  finally  came  up  with  the 
“Bunny  Hop” — Tuttle  who  took  everything  bravely  including  death  at  my  hands  in  “The 
Ninth  Guest” — and  our  greatest  loss,  Step,  who  made  “Suzy”  memorable. 

As  for  the  ones  who  will  graduate,  my  first  thanks  is  to  Pete  who  has  been  my  back¬ 
bone  and  strength  on  many  occasions — Schnell,  my  secret  passion,  who  has  pampered  me 
when  he  ought  to  have  knocked  me  down  and  never  complained  no  matter  how  many  times 
he  had  to  play  the  same  tune  to  drum  it  into  my  feeble  mind — Ray  and  Joe  who  pinned  my 
ears  back  too  many  times  (I  needed  it) — Buckley  who  let  me  sing  so  many  of  his  good  songs. 
I  could  go  on  forever  but  it  would  only  increase  the  great  lump  that  is  in  my  throat. 

There  are  so  many  boys  leaving  whom  I  never  knew,  but  who  endeared  themselves  to  me 
because  of  the  kindnesses  with  which  they  accepted  this  magazine  and  the  feeble  attempts  at 
singing  I  have  made  on  various  and  sundry  occasions.  That  really  does  things  to  a  gal! 

So  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  from  the  entire  staff,  .may  we  thank  you  for  being 
“the  guys  that  you’ve  been.”  Good  sailing,  and  God  speed ! 

Snowy 
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HOME  AGAIN 

By  JOHN  CARR 

“ And  now  that  it  is  finished,  and  the  circle  come  full  swing — '* 

This  sensitive  story  by  a  former  Duke  student  will  make  you  stop  .  .  . 


The  train  ride  home  would  have 
been  just  like  any  other  train  ride, 
he  thought,  if  it  hadn’t  been  his  luck 
in  getting  the  streamliner.  The  passen¬ 
ger  agent  in  Penn  Station  had  writ¬ 
ten  “0.  K.”  on  the  back  of  his  ticket, 
and  he’d  passed  through  the  gate  and 
into  the  coaches  below  without  the 
uecessa ry  reser  vat  i  o  n . 

Of  course,  it  meant  being  bumped 
from  one  seat  to  another  as  passengers 
with  reservations  came  on  to  take  over 
his  place;  but  you  couldn’t  beat  the 
speed,  unless  you  flew,  and  there 
hadn’t  been  any  plane  reservations. 

lie  sat  beside  a  young  V-12er  in 
the  dining  car,  and  felt  a  little  shot 
of  pleasure  when  the  lad  looked  at  the 
three  theater  ribbons  on  his  chest,  and 
emphasized  the  word  “sir”  as  it 
hadn’t  been  done  for  eighteen  months, 
and  asked  the  obvious  questions.  So 
he  pumped  the  college  kid  (or  sailor) 
— how  could  you  ever  classify  these 
beardless  youths  that  one  moment 
talked  football  and  fraternities  and 
the  next  breathed  standard  navy 
slang? — instead.  It  was  a  Notre 
Dame  year — again,  it  seemed — and 
football  was  once  more  in  the  wind; 
they  were  still  having  week  ends  and 
pretty  girls  at  America’s  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  but  it  was  no 
longer  the  same,  as  he  probably  knew. 
(But  did  he  know  now  how  it  was 
even  once,  he  thought  to  himself.  Try¬ 
ing  to  remember  was  like  trying  to 
remember  the  complete  plot  of  Gone 
with  the  Wind — an  attempt  at  mem¬ 
ory  of  something  that  had  never 

actually  happened.) 

*  *  *  #  * 

The  bar — or  did  the  railroad  call  it 
a  “Buffet  Car”  because  of  passage 
through  still  dry  states? — held  out 
the  enticing  picture  of  companionship, 
so  lie  drifted  on  back.  There  was  a 
crowd  there — a  fellow  j.g.  with  a 


friendly  smile;  about  half  the  air 
corps,  it  seemed;  an  already  half- 
looped  ensign  just  sitting  and  looking 
at  the  table ;  four  sergeants  and  four 
girls  in  a  corner  drinking  beer;  a 
couple  named  Ethel  and  Ned  “mak¬ 
ing  the  Florida  trip  early  because  of 
the  weather  in  Philly”;  a  slight, 
pretty  blonde  from  Delaware. 

The  beer  was  all  that  was  left,  in 
fact.  Crossing  the  Long  Bridge  of 
the  Potomac  and  into  Virginia  meant 
locking  up  the  remainder  of  the  para¬ 
phernalia  underneath  the  bar,  the  col¬ 
ored  bartender  (and  he  almost  thought 
“messboy”)  explained.  So  he  gath¬ 
ered  up  his  beer  and  talked  to  the 
little  blonde  from  Delaware. 

The  air  corps  began  the  singing 
down  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
car,  and  pretty  soon  the  rest  of  the 
crew  began  to  join  in.  They  sang,  of 
course,  first  of  all  “1  ’ve  Been  Workin ’ 
on  the  Railroad” — a  sort  of  universal 
ballad  solvent  for  any  group — and 
then  the  other  barroom  ballads  (or 
were  they  college  tunes? — he  could 
never  he  quite  sure):  “Drunk  Last 
Night,”  and  “The  Night  that  Paddy 
Murphy  Died”  and  “I  Ain’t  A- 
Gonna  Grieve  My  Lord  No  More.” 
The  sorrowful,  half-looped  ensign 
gave  a  fellow-comrade  smile  at  him 
and  joined  in  when  he  roused  his  own 
apathy  to  start  “The  Great  Ship 
Titanic”:  “Baby,  husbands  and 
wives,  little  children  lost  their  lives; 
it  was  sad  when  that  great  ship  went 
down.”  And  they  sang  in  turn,  the 
“Air  Corps  Song”  and  “Anchors 
Aweigh”  and  “Over  Hill,  Over 
Dale,”  the  Field  Artillery  song,  and 
so  on  into  the  night. 

The  little  Delaware  blonde  was  defi¬ 
nitely  impressed  by  his  stock  of  songs 
that  he  had  been  throwing  into  the 
melody-maw  all  evening.  lie  must 
have  certainly  had  a  wonderful  time 


in  college,  and  where  did  he  go  to 
learn  so  many  songs,  and  what  fra¬ 
ternity.  So  he  told  her,  and  they 
played  “Do  you  know?”  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  although  all  his  acquaintances, 
he  knew,  were  ages  back,  or  else  ages 
far  from  there.  And  he  wondered, 
while  the  air  corps’  best  tenor  started 
off  “Girl  Of  My  Dreams,”  if  he  actu¬ 
ally  had  had  a  “wonderful  time” 
somewhere  sometime  long  ago.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  the  songs 
and  the  setting,  he  told  himself;  per¬ 
haps  once  he  had  sat  beside  a  girl  and 
sung  these  songs,  and  played  Small¬ 
talk  and  “Do  you  know?”  and 
laughed  at  and  with  blonde  hair.  He 
must  have,  lie  knew,  because  his  mem¬ 
ory  told  him  so;  and  yet  the  feeling 
was  not  there. 

The  conductor  yelled  “Richmond” 
and  the  party  broke  up  with  mid¬ 
night.  Back  to  a  this-time-he-hoped- 
permanent  seat,  he  sat  and  resang 
the  songs  to  himself  as  the  train  beat 
out  the  rhythm.  And  suddenly  he 
said  to  himself  “No  Longer  Yours,” 
and  it  fitted  the  rhythm  even  better. 
Were  the  songs  no  longer  his,  he 
asked ;  and  he  ripped  up  the  shade  for 
a  moment  and  looked  out  across  the 
other  track.  But  he  could  not  see 
the  land  and  the  sand  and  the  pines 
to  note  if  they  too  were  still  his — just 
the  light  of  a  passing  farm  and  the 
ties  across  the  other  two  rails  whir¬ 
ring  past  into  the  blackness. 

*■  #  *  #  # 

His  father  and  mother  were  there 
in  the  early  morning  mist  of  the  sta¬ 
tion:  his  father  whose  name  and  eyes 
and  much  of  else  he  bore;  and  his 
mother,  never  the  “typical  mother” 
he  had  always  accused  her  of  being, 
now  “Bets”  as  a  sign  of  his  coming 
of  age,  after  years  of  being  to  him 
subsequently  “Mother”  and  “Ma” 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


DON’T  HESITATE  TO  ASK 

By  ANNE  FLEXNER 

Give  an  inch  .  .  .  and  you  can  take  a  mile! 


The  roses  came  at  six  o’clock. 

Nora  took  the  long  green  box 
over  to  the  chair  by  the  window, 
slowly  she  slipped  off  the  cord  and 
pushed  aside  the  thin  wax  paper. 
They  were  red — deep  red.  Outside  a 
ear  door  banged  loudly. 

“You  can  wait.  Jack.  I'll  only  be  a 
few  minutes.''  Clipped  and  crisp  the 
sentence  floated  up  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  apartment.  Nora  heard  it — 
recognized  the  speaker.  It  was  Lyla. 
Xora  set  the  box  on  the  floor  and 
snapped  out  the  lamp.  Then  kneeling 
on  the  radiator  she  peered  out  the 
window.  There  was  only  the  slant  of 
Jack’s  grey  hat  in  the  grey  con¬ 
vertible  and  the  Evening  News  spread 
wide.  Lyla  had  disappeared.  Then 
there  was  a  click  of  high  heels  on  the 
slick  floor,  a  pause,  the  door  knob 
fumbled.  Xora  slunk  further  down 
in  the  overstuffed  chair.  She  won¬ 
dered  what  Lyla  had  come  to  borrow 
this  time.  Perhaps  she  wouldn’t  see 
her  and  would  go  away.  But  the  door 
was  thrown  dramatically  open,  there 
was  a  powerful  gust  of  heavy  sweet 
perfume,  and  Lyla. 

“Xora,  Xora,  my  dear,”  Lyla 
squinted,  temporarily  blinded  by  the 
darkness,  “Where  in  God’s  name  are 
you  hiding  ?  ’  ’ 

“Over  here,”  Xora  said,  “by  the 
window.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  there!  What  are  you  doing?” 
Lyla  asked  in  an  exasperated  tone. 

“Reading.”  Xora,  small  in  the  big 
chair,  answered. 

“What,  in  the  dark?  Don’t  be 
ridiculous!” 

“I  had  been  reading,”  Xora  flicked 
through  the  pages  of  a  book  to  indi¬ 
cate  her  progress,  “but  I  was  resting 
when  you  came  in.” 

“Oh!”  Lyla  snapped  on  the  lamp. 
She  leaned  over  Xora,  tall  and  slim 


like  a  cocktail  stirrer.  “I  like  to  see 
whom  1  'm  talking  to.  Do  you  mind  ?” 

“No-o-o.” 

“Xora,  for  heaven’s  sake  untangle 
yourself  from  the  chair — you  look 
like  a  kitten  caught  in  yarn.” 

Nora  laughed,  stretching  her  legs 
and  arms  simultaneously.  “Very 
well,  Lyla.” 

“My  dear,”  Lyla  lit  a  cigarette  and 
draped  her  arm  over  the  mantel. 
“You’ll  never  guess  who’s  coming  to 
our  house  to  dinner.” 

“Who,  Cary  Grant?” 

“Don’t  be  absurd — the  Robensons 
— the  F.  R.  Robensons.” 

“Oh.”  Nora  knew  there  would  be 
more. 

“Yes,  President  of  Robenson’s 
metal,  you  know.  ” 

“Um-m-m.”  Nora  nodded. 

“Yes,  and  I  thought  I’d  use  my 
linen  tablecloth,  the  one  Jack’s 
brother  sent  from  China.” 

“That  would  be  fine.” 

“And  I  was  thinking  how  nice  your 
silver  candelabra  would  go  with  it. 
My  dear,  would  you  mind  terribly — 
of  course,  I  hesitated  to  ask,  but  an 
old  friend,  and — after  all  that’s  what 
old  friends  are  for — I  always  say.” 
“Well-1-1.” 

“Naturally,  I’ll  return  it  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

“Very  well,  tell  Mamie  I  said  you 
could — she’s  in  the  kitchen.”  Nora 
knew  better  than  to  argue. 

In  a  minute  Lyla  was  back,  the 
candelabra  tucked  possessively  under 
her  arm.  “Thank  you,  darling.” 
Lyla  patted  Nora’s  silky  head. 

“As  if  I  were  her  cocker,”  Nora 
thought  and  moved  away  a  little. 

“You’re  so  sweet,  and  anytime  you 
want  to  borrow  anything  from  me, 
just  let  me  know.” 

Xora  nodded. 


J  ust  as  Lyla  reached  the  doorway 
she  turned  and  drawled,  “Nice  flow¬ 
ers  you’ve  got  there,  darling.  Plan¬ 
ning  a  party?” 

Nora  laughed  and  cuddled  up  in 
her  chair,  dangling  her  feet  over  the 
wide  arms.  Mamie,  plump  and  jolly, 
mushroom  color,  waddled  in. 

“I  don’  tol  ya  ’bout  lendin’  things 
to  Miz  Lyla,”  she  scolded,  “half 
times  we  never  sees  ’em  again.” 

Nora  grinned  at  Mamie’s  shaking 
finger,  reaching  up  she  caught  it.  “I 
know,  I  know,  and  I  promise  it  won ’t 
happen  again.” 

“Dat  don’t  do  no  good,  ’cause  ya 
breaks  ya  promises  quick  as  ya  makes 
’em.  What  ’comes  of  our  pink  flower 
pot,  and  our  swan  book  ends  and  de 
dozen  eggs  Miz  Lyla  done  borrowed 
las’  week?” 

“Went  into  a  cake,  1  suppose.” 

“Hum-m-m,”  Mamie  brushed  away 
an  imaginary  speck  of  dust  with  her 
apron,  “dat  woman  jest  plain  no 
count  and  how  come  ya  reeken  she 
gits  sech  a  good  husband  lak  Mr. 
Jack?” 

“Maybe  it  was  leap  year.” 

Nora  came  in  stomping  her  shoes, 
flicking  the  snowflakes  out  of  her 
terra-cotta  hair. 

“Miz  Lyla’s  waitin’  fer  ya  in  de 
settin’  room.” 

“Thank  you,  Mamie.” 

“Humph — don’  go  thankin’  me,  I 
got  a  good  mind  to  tell  dat  woman 
jest  what  I  think.” 

“Hush,  Mamie,  she’ll  hear — ” 

“  ’T wouldn’t  bother  me  none.” 

“Hello  Lyla — 1  didn’t  know — ” 

“Oh  Nora,”  Lyla  ground  out  her 
cigarette.  “Thank  God,  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  you’d  never  come.”  She 
paused  and  stared.  “My,  but  you 
look  drenched.” 

«  4  » 


Lyla:  Tall  and  slim  like  a  cocktail  stirrer. 


“Naturally,  it’s  a  heavy  snow.” 

“So  I  see — by  the  way,  my  dear, 
are  you  going  any  place  special  to¬ 
night  ?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of — why?” 

“  I  was  wondering  if  you’d  lend  me 
your  sheared  beaver?  You  see,  it’s  a 
very  special  occasion — a  birthday 
party  for  the  Mayor.  I  wouldn’t  ask, 
but  this  cold  spell  came  up  so  sud¬ 
denly,  l  didn’t  have  time  to  get  mine 
out  of  storage.” 

“I  haven’t  had  it  long.” 

Lyla  didn’t  seem  to  hear.  “It’s 
really  imperative  I  have  a  fur  coat.” 

“But — how  will  Jack  feel — -1  mean 
—you  know  how  he  acted  last  time 
about  my  evening  dress  you  bor¬ 
rowed.  ” 


“Oh,  Jack.  He isn ’t  going. ”  Noncha¬ 
lantly  Lyla  waved  brittle  red  nails. 
“He’s  working  so  hard  these  days, 
poor  dear,  and  when  he’s  home  all  he 
wants  to  do  is  read  the  paper  and 
listen  to  the  radio.  I’m  borrowing 
his  junior  partner,  George  Winslow.” 

“All  right,”  Nora  quickly  turned 
her  back  to  warm  her  hands. 

“Thank  you  darling — and  if  I’ve 
got  anything  you  want,  don’t  hesitate 
to  ask.” 


Impatiently  Lyla  jangled  the  tele¬ 
phone  hook.  “  Hello-hello-operator- 
hello,  that  you  Nora?  Yes,  this  is 
Lyla  .  .  .  I’m  at  your  apartment  .  .  . 
.Mamie  tells  me  you’re  working  hard 
.  .  .  Well  I  stopped  by  on  my  way  up 


from  town  .  .  .  just  happened  to  see 
Time  Lies  Heavy  on  your  front  hall 
table  .  .  .  thought  I’d  like  to  borrow  it 
.  .  .  it’s  impossible  to  get  at  the  library 
these  days,  you  know.  Mamie  insisted 
1  call  you  up  though.  She  wouldn’t 
let  me  have  it  otherwise  .  .  .  she  sure 
is  an  ‘Old  Dog  Tray.’  I  knew  you 
wouldn’t  mind — I’m  sure  you  don’t 
have  time  to  read  as  busy  as  you  are. 
What’s  that?  Shall  I  tell  Mamie 
everything’s  fine  then?  And  remem¬ 
ber  if  you  ever  want  anything  of 
mine.  ...” 


“Hello,  hello,  Nora,  Lyla  speaking. 
Did  1  wake  you.  Oh,  that’s  good. 
Nora  darling,  1  hate  to  bother  you  like 
th is  ’  ’ — Lyla  paused — ‘  ‘  but  I ’m  hav¬ 
ing  a  buffet  tonight,  and  I’m  minus 
one  card  table.  Do  you  suppose  you 
could  possibly  help  me  out  .  .  .  what’s 
that  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  1  ’ll  see  you  get  it 
first  thing  in  the  morning  .  .  .  What? 
Oh  the  candelabra  .  .  .  really  1  didn’t 
return  them  either?  Well,  it’s  the 
new  maid,  purely  an  oversight  I’m 
sure  ...  I’ll  see  to  this  personally  .  .  . 
and  if  there’s  anything  1  can.  ...” 


Lyla’s  doorbell  buzzed,  two  shorts 
and  a  long.  “Coming,”  she  sang  out, 
attempting  high  C. 

It  was  Mamie,  bundled  in  a  dirty 
lavender  shawl,  an  old  darkish  felt 
hat  with  peeling  red  cherries  squashed 
down  on  her  head. 

‘  ‘  Yes  .’  ’ '  Lyla ’s  voice  became  patron¬ 
izing. 

Mamie  thrust  an  envelope  in  her 
face,  and  with  a  low,  satisfactory 
“Humph,”  strutted  past  the  aston¬ 
ished  Lyla. 

She  snatched  the  candelabra  from 
the  dining  room  table  and  marched 
out,  her  cherries  bobbing  defiantly. 

Lyla  mechanically  opened  the  en¬ 
velope.  It  was  a  note.  “Darling,”  it 
ran  in  a  print-like  scrawl,  “I  haven’t 
hesitated.  I  have  taken  you  at  your 
word.  I ’ve  borrowed  your  husband 
and  I’m  not  so  sure  I’ll  return  him. 

‘  ‘  Love, 
“Nora.” 


AUTUMN 

By  WILLI  AM  STY  HON 


eatherby  stood  at  tlio  edge  of 
the  grassy  bank  which  sloped 
down  from  the  school  to  the  river. 
The  October  breeze  fanned  the  wisps 
of  gray  hair  on  his  head.  lie  was  a 
short,  little  man  with  a  round  paunch, 
like  an  unripe  melon,  which  no  one 
could  deny,  of  course,  to  a  man  of  his 
years.  Once,  when  he  was  young,  his 
waist  had  been  as  straight  and  hard 
as  a  cedar  plank  but.  after  all,  one 
does  grow  old.  1 1  is  eyes,  though,  even 
after  years  of  grading  English  themes, 
were  as  strong  as  any  man  of  fifty- 
eight  could  claim,  and  as  he  stood 
there  he  could  pick  out  the  tiniest 
houses  across  the  river. 

Weatherby  always  liked  these  early 
morning  walks,  and  this  one  was  espe¬ 
cially  pleasing.  Unless  it  was  rain¬ 
ing.  he  would  arise  at  six,  and  hour 
before  the  colored  boy  rang  the  bell 
to  wake  up  the  boys.  Then  he  would 
take  a  quick  shower  in  the  bathroom, 
which  he  shared  with  the  upper-form 
boys.  Afterwards,  he  would  dress, 
sometimes  in  the  gray  tweed  suit  that 
the  headmaster’s  wife  said  Avas  so  be¬ 
coming  to  him  and  A\-alk  briskly  doAvn 
the  stairs  and  out  on  to  the  campus. 
This  Aialk  Avas  a  daily  ritual  with  him, 
and  his  path  Avould  invariably  follotv 
through  the  woods  which  stretched 
eastAvard  down  the  river.  Now  and 
then,  near  some  old  oak  or  at  a  quiet 
little  spot  beside  the  lake,  cool  and 
shadowy  in  the  dawn,  he  Avould  hold 
reverent  communion  with  himself. 
During  moments  like  these,  when  he 
felt  especially  humble  in  the  glow  of 
God ’s  morning,  he  would  almost  imag¬ 
ine  himself  in  Wordsworth’s  shoes, 
and  he  Avould  try  to  think  what  lie 
Avould  say  at  a  time  like  that.  Then 
he  AA’ould  recite  out  loud,  thrilling 
someAvhat  to  the  sound  of  his  oayu 
si  oaa".  measured  A’oice,  lines  from 
WordsAvorth  or  from  Matthew  Arnold, 
both  of  AA-hom,  like  him.  Avere  disciples 
of  Nature. 

At  the  end  of  his  walk  he  stood  for 
a  feAv  minutes  and  gazed  at  the  river, 
the  rh-er  Avhich  in  its  blue  calmness 
never  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  beauty 
for  him.  He  AA-ould  put  all  of  that  in 
his  book,  he  thought.  That  Avould  add 
a  depth  of  emotion  to  the  lyrical  pas¬ 
sages.  “The  great  Rappahannock, 


the  American  Oxus,  gulehing  the  clay- 
ribbed  land  Avith  its  sIoav,  blue  course, 
floAving  silently,  ever  onward  and 
doAvnward  to  the  sea.’’  His  heart 
noAv  gave  a  sudden  jump  as  he 
thought  of  the  great  bottomless  Avell  of 
emotion  Avithin  him,  the  bigness  of  it 
all,  and  Avith  that  he  recited  aloud,  a 
little  choked,  the  entire  middle  part  of 
T intern  Abbey. 

He  heard  Richard,  the  colored  boy, 
Avhistling  as  he  came  across  the  yard 
to  ring  the  rising  bell. 

“Good-morning,  Richard,”  he  said, 
full  of  vigor.  “Nice  day,  eh!” 

“Mawnin’,  suit!  Yassuli  !” 

“Thursday  morning,”  he  said,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands  briskly,  “ah-h,  let’s 
see — ”  he  stood  with  his  neck  craned 
in  the  air  in  mock  concentration 
“ — could  it  be  that -we  have,  ah-h  .  .  . 
scrambled  eggs  today?” 

Richard  laughed  a  throaty  Negro 
laugh. 

“Yas-suh!  You  always  guesses  it 
right !  ’  ’ 

As  he  Avalked  toward  the  dormitory 
he  thought  unpleasantly  about  the 
Avatery  scrambled  eggs,  which  usually 
put  him  in  an  unpleasant  mood  for 
breakfast.  But  strangely  enough  the 
food  at  St.  Stephen ’s  Avas  much  better 
than  at  the  other  schools,  Littlefields, 
for  instance,  which  was  so  heavily  en- 
doAved  that  they  could  have  afforded 
roast  pheasant  every  day.  Dear  God, 
hoAv  many  meals  had  he  eaten  at  those 
schools?  First  there  was  Benton,  ten 
years’  mastership  there,  .just  after  he 
graduated.  Then  Beaumont,  then 
Weldon,  Crandall,  St.  Mark’s  (he 
Avould  hav-e  been  department  head  if 
that  infernal  Westcott  hadn’t  swag¬ 
gered  his  way  into  the  Board’s  atten¬ 
tion),  Compton,  then  that  ghastly 
year  at  Littlefields.  Perhaps  now  he 
Avas  settled  for  good. 

Now  Weatherby  could  smell  the 
Avarm  fragrance  of  coffee  and  toast 


coming  from  the  dining  room  in  the 
basement.  Above  him,  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  came  the  sound  of  boys’ 
voices  and  the  sound  of  splashing 
Avater.  Mrs.  Petthvay,  the  hostess, 
passed  him  on  the  walk.  She  was  a 
pleasant,  middle-aged  woman  with  a 
calm,  quiet  manner. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Weatherby,” 
she  said,  “enjoy  your  walk  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Ah-h  yes,  Mrs.  Pettiway, ”  he 
beamed,  “a  gorgeous  morning.  Why, 
I  walked  almost  half  way  to  Urbanna, 
basking  in  this  most  radiant  sunshine, 
and  do  you  know,  1  almost  completely 
forgot  to  come  back!” 

She  smiled,  and  they  talked  about 
the  Aveather  as  they  walked  down  into 
the  dining  room.  He  liked  her  very 
much.  She  was  a  widow  and  had 
been  at  St.  Stephen’s  for  eight  years, 
ever  since  Mr.  Jones  had  become  head¬ 
master.  She  had  a  charming  apart¬ 
ment  over  the  infirmary,  and  now  and 
then  she  invited  him  up  for  coffee  and 
to  listen  to  Delius  and  BeethoA-en  on 
her  phonograph.  Weatherby  avh  s 
especially  fond  of  the  Pastorale  sym¬ 
phony  and  they  played  it  nearly  every 
Sunday  night. 

In  the  dining  room  he  greeted  the 
four  other  masters  with  a  brisk  and 
hearty  “good  morning,”  reserving, 
of  course,  a  more  dignified  greeting 
for  Mr.  Jones  who  stood  with  his  Avife 
arid  daughter  at  the  big  round  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  As  Weath¬ 
erby  passed  him,  the  headmaster  un¬ 
bent  slightly  from  the  waist,  made  a 
little  Avry  but  agreeable  smile,  and 
murmured  “good  morning,  sir.”  He 
Avas  only  about  forty-eight,  at  least 
nine  or  ten  years  younger  than 
Weatherby,  a  tall,  thin  man  Avith  gray, 
steely  hair,  gray,  piercing  eyes,  and  a 
lean,  stolid,  gray  face.  Indeed,  thought 
Weatherby,  everything  about  the  man, 
even  doAvn  to  his  suit  and  woolen 
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socks,  was  gray.  This  grayness  gave 
an  air  of  coldness  and  impenetrability 
to  the  man,  something  that  made  him 
impersonally  cordial,  but  rather  un¬ 
approachable. 

The  buzzer  sounded,  and  the  boys 
stumbled  noisily  down  the  creaking 
stairs  and  into  the  dining  room. 
There  were  five  boys  assigned  to  his 
table,  and  as  each  took  his  place  he 
mumbled  a  respectful  but  sleepy  good¬ 
morning  to  the  master,  which  Weath- 
erbv  acknowledged  with  a  reserved 
nod  of  his  head  and  a  small  trace  of 
a  smile. 

After  Mr.  Jones  had  asked  the 
blessing,  and  Weatherby  began  la¬ 
dling  the  smoking  oatmeal  into  the 
white  bowls,  lie  noticed  a  seat  empty 
at  the  table.  He  looked  around  him. 

“Where  is  Calloway?”  lie  asked. 

There  was  no  answer.  The  two 
upper-form  boys,  Randolph  and  Trim¬ 
ble,  stared  intently  at  their  empty 
plates. 

‘  ‘  I  asked  you,  ’  ’  he  repeated,  his  voice 
a  hit  more  stern,  “where  Calloway 
is.  ” 

Randolph  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
strained  face. 

“I -I,  well—” 

“Go  on,  boy.  Where  is  he?” 

“He’s  sleeping,  sir.”  The  boy 
stared  nervously  back  at  his  plate. 

“Sleeping,  eh?  Well,  you  run  up 
and  tell  him  to  get  down  here  right 
away,  hear?  Immediately!” 

Weatherby  nearly  choked  in  indig¬ 
nation.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  this  Calloway  had  caused  him 
trouble.  Imagine  the  little  upstart 
sleeping  through  breakfast !  He  had 
given  the  boy  fair  warning  the  time  he 
caught  him  out  of  his  bunk  at  night, 
and  now  such  an  act  of  complete  dis¬ 
regard  for  authority  warranted  an  im¬ 
mediate  report  to  Mr.  Jones.  It  was 
enough  to  make  a  man  mad  playing 
nurse  to  such  a  brood  of  spoiled 
youngsters.  Of  course,  not  all  of 
them  were  like  Calloway;  some  were 
splendid,  quiet  boys,  not  too  obviously 
impressed  with  their  self-importance, 
hut  Calloway  had  now  grown  entirely 
out  of  hand.  He  was  sixteen,  and  an 
above  average  student — excelled  in 
composition — but  ever  since  he  had 
arrived  he  had  borne  some  sort  of 


hidden  resentment  against  Weatherby. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  scolded 
the  boy  sharply  that  first  night  when 
he  had  caught  him  sneaking  down  the 
hall.  At  any  rate,  Weatherby  had 
tried  to  be  nice  to  the  boy  (that  is,  as 
nice  as  the  bounds  of  convention  be¬ 
tween  master  and  student  could  per¬ 
mit),  but  there  was  always  that  latent 
feeling  of  antagonism  on  Calloway’s 
part  that  even  at  times  bordered  on 
insolence. 

In  the  first  place,  Weatherby  knew 
that  he  did  not  have  that  certain 
knack  of  handling  boys.  He  did  not 
have  a  “way”  with  them,  that  gentle, 
soothing,  soft  persuasion  and  indomi¬ 
table  heartiness  which  turned  school¬ 
masters  from  pedagogues  into  dodder¬ 
ing,  plum-ripe  old  fools.  Although 
he  himself  was  not  too  strict  a  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  he  rested  assured  in  the 
fact  that  he  would  never  approach 
that  idealized,  picturesque  state  he  had 
seen  so  often,  that  of  a  master,  bris¬ 
tling  with  tireless  energy,  waddling 
about  the  campus  and  quoting  plati¬ 
tudes  to  his  charges  with  the  ami¬ 
able  nonchalance  of  Falstaff.  In  the 
second  place,  Weatherby  was  fun¬ 
damentally  a  scholar.  He  would 
never,  no  never,  let  himself  fall  into 
the  degenerate  role  of  certain  masters 
lie  had  known,  who  complacently 
smiled  down  at  their  boys  with  dew- 
rimmed  eyes,  declaiming  from  Cicero 
in  a  quavering,  honeyed  voice,  and 
generally  acting  the  part  of  a  wise 
and  kind  old  walrus.  No,  Weatherby 
had  found  that,  although  he  was 
never  too  popular  with  his  students, 
he  would  be  always  and  essentially 
the  scholar,  dispensing  knowledge 
with  a  firm  and  just  hand,  completely 
free  from  any  drooling,  extra-cur- 
ricular  sophistry  .  .  .  all  of  which 
made  him  very,  very  happy. 

Weatherby  mused  reflectively  over 
his  oatmeal,  listening  idly  to  the  mur¬ 
mured  breakfast  conversation.  His 
eyes  wandered  over  to  Ridley’s  table. 
The  boys  at  his  table  were  laughing 
uproariously,  probably  at  one  of  Rid¬ 
ley’s  jokes.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
young  man  with  a  lean,  athletic  body 
and  a  tanned  face.  He  coached  foot¬ 
ball,  and  taught  biology  and  lower- 
form  arithmetic.  Weatherby  noticed 


that  the  boys  adored  him,  and  on  the 
football  field  he  swore  at  them  with  a 
soft,  deep-South  enunciation,  which 
seemed  to  endear  him  that  much  more. 
He  thought  it  rather  disgusting.  As 
he  took  his  walk  through  the  fields 
in  the  afternoon,  or  stood  above  the 
wind-swept  playing  field,  Weatherby 
often  could  hear  the  young  man ’s  voice 
clear  and  frosty  in  the  autumn  air : 

“God  damn  it,  McLeod,  over  tackle, 
over  tackle!” 

Yes,  it  was  disgusting! 

Randolph  and  Calloway  came  into 
the  dining-room,  Calloway  sneaking  in 
through  the  side  door  so  as  to  be  un¬ 
noticed  by  Mr.  Jones. 

The  infernal  cheek  of  the  little 
rascal ! 

As  Calloway  took  his  place,  Weath¬ 
erby  spoke  to  him. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  demanded  in  a 
brusque  voice,  “what  does  this  mean? 
What  do  you  mean  by  being  late  to 
breakfast?” 

The  boy  gave  a  little  grimace,  some¬ 
what  suspicious  of  a  nasty  scowl. 

“I-I,  well  I  was  sleepy,  sir.” 

Weatherby  tapped  impatiently  on 
the  table  with  his  spoon. 

“Here,  here,”  he  spluttered,  “do 
you  think  that ’s  any  excuse  ?  Do  you  ? 
Do  you?” 

The  boy  muttered  something  be¬ 
neath  his  breath.  Probably  an  oath, 
Weatherby  thought. 

“What’s  that  you  said?” 

The  smaller  boys  at  the  table  were 
nudging  each  other  in  delight. 

“  I  said,  sir,  that  I  studied  late  last 
night,  and  I  was  sleepy.” 

“It  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  were  studying  or  not — ”  he  vTas 
almost  shouting — “You  must,  must 
be  punctual!”  Then,  in  a  lower 
voice,  with  a  sigh  of  finality,  he  said: 
“It  shall  be  my  duty  to  report  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Jones.” 

The  breakfast  proceeded  in  silence. 

Weatherby  held  English  class  at 
nine  o’clock.  It  was  the  upper-form 
class  in  literature,  and  he  had  sched¬ 
uled  a  test  for  the  day.  He  bustled 
into  the  class  with  the  papers  under 
his  arm. 

“Well,  well,”  he  said,  erasing  the 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Home  Again 

i  Conti  tun  (I  from  Page  3) 

ami  ‘‘Die  Mutter."  The  two  of  them, 
a-^  muck  of  him  as  what  was  here 
within  him.  he  thought :  and  yet  never 
would  the  two  halves  of  the  him-that- 
was.  he  and  they,  know  each  other  well 
again.  The  words  were  “Ilello,  Son,” 
and  “Welcome  Home,  Bobs”;  and 
"lli.  Dad"  and  “You’re  looking 
swell.  Bets";  but  could  he  tell  them 
that  he  was  proud  of  them  because 
all  of  a  sudden  they  were  he,  only 
different ;  and  if  he  were  they,  he  must 
be  somebody,  and  rightly  proud  of 
himself.  Yet  there  he  was  in  two 
parts;  his  mother,  with  her  charm  and 


smile  and  heart,  given  to  him,  that  he 
could  not  longer  at  times  even  bring 
to  the  fore  because  he  could  not  feel 
the  need;  his  Meuse-Argonne  father 
who  even  now  felt  that  his  son’s  blue 
was  a  mistake  after  the  gray  and 
khaki  that  the  line  of  them  had 
known,  who  had  been  gone  and  come 
home  too,  twenty  years  before,  and 
yet  could  not  be  he  because  of  those 
twenty  years. 

When  he  slipped  under  the  wheel 
of  the  Ford,  he  felt  a  little  more  at 
ease ;  you  could  imagine  the  gear¬ 
shift  was  a  hand-valve  and  the  steer¬ 
ing-wheel  a  flywheel,  perhaps;  and  the 
feel  of  the  machine  under  his  touch 
gave  him  a  part  of  himself  that  he 
had  been  missing  ever  since  he  left 


the  ship.  Again  it  was  small-talk 
back  and  forth  between  the  three  of 
them — about  the  things  that  were 
most  a  part  of  him.  How  could  they 
feel  the  way  he  did  about  the  ship 
and  the  water  and  the  beat  of  his  en¬ 
gines  and  his  shipmates  and  the  men 
he  worked  with  ?  He  felt  queerly  on 
safer  ground  when  the  talk  veered  to 
things  he  could  not  know,  and  the 
burden  was  suddenly  lifted  and 
placed  on  them.  Then  he  saw  the 
little  white  house  on  the  corner — his 
house,  where  he  had  played  rubber- 
guns  and  horseshoes  in  the  back  yard, 
and  mowed  the  lawn,  and  written  his 
English  themes  on  “Why  I  Want  to 
Be  an  Engineer,”  and  from  which  lie 
had  lived  for  years  innumerable.  It 
was  a  house  with  a  faintly-undone 
white  and  chimney  pot  and  the  green 
shutters  and  his  doublet  antenna  in 
the  back  yard ;  was  it  no  longer  his  ? 
His  room  was  the  same,  the  double- 
stacked  bookcase  with  “Bambi”  and 
‘‘Flight  to  Arras”  and  ‘‘Electric 
Power  Machinery”  and  ‘‘Great  De¬ 
tectives  ’  ’  and  Stevenson ;  the  lamp 
with  the  ink-faded  names  signifying 
great  events.  It  was  a  room  with 
green  wallpaper  and  a  neat  rug  on 
the  floor;  perhaps  some  guy  lived 
here  once,  he  thought  to  himself.  His 
memory  said  :  “  Y on.  ’  ’ 

Whenever  he  said  the  word  ‘  ‘  Judy,  ’  ’ 
he  reminded  himself,  he  was  always 
supposed  to  feel  that  quickening  of 
the  stomach  muscles.  Perhaps  over 
the  telephone  was  not  a  fair  test.  She 
was  there  at  the  other  end,  he  knew, 
but  could  he  feel  the  wires  stretch 
abruptly  even  as  he  thought  that? 
Delaware  blondes  or  Lana  Turner  to 
the  contrary,  he  remembered,  lie  had 
always  preferred  brunettes.  No  gen¬ 
tleman,  probably.  The  voice  at  the 
other  end  broke  in  on  his  thoughts. 
He  knew  it  and  her,  he  felt  suddenly, 
or  did  it  just  sound  familiar,  as  if  it 
were  someone  he  had  known  once  ? 
The  same  old  words,  following  the 
gasp  and  “Did  you  get  my  last  let¬ 
ters?”;  “Tonight?”  and  “I  guess  so, 
Bobs.”  Her  house  was  the  same  old 
house ;  that  helped ;  her  steps  the 
same  old  steps  where  they  had  said 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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hoard  in  broad,  vigorous  strokes,  “a 
little  examination  today,  eh,  gentle¬ 
men?” 

The  boys  groaned  in  pained  res¬ 
ignation. 

“Come,  come,  gentlemen,”  he 
chuckled,  “it’s  not  as  bad  as  all 
that!” 

As  he  passed  out  the  papers,  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  all  of  them,  except  Tide- 
well,  were  seething  at  his  affected 
good-humor.  Calloway  glared  at  him, 
then  turned  away.  Tidewell,  on  the 
other  hand,  faithful,  studious,  bril¬ 
liant  Tidewell,  smiled  at  him  with  a 
broad,  gleaming  mouthful  of  ortho¬ 
dontic  braces. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said. 

As  he  turned,  someone  hit  the  back 
of  Tidewell ’s  head  with  a  piece  of 
chalk. 

Now  they  were  all  at  work,  bent 
over  their  desks.  For  a  minute  he 
watched  them  closely.  lie  must  keep 
a  lookout  for  wandering  eyes.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  a  gentle 
breeze,  warmed  by  the  bright  October 
sun,  fanned  his  face.  He  became 
drowsy,  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
An  immense  green  fly  droned  lazily 
above  the  window  sill  and  settled  on 
the  screen  next  to  him.  1 1  is  gaze 
traveled  from  the  fly  out  onto  the 
green  campus,  past  the  two  gnarled 
cedars  and  the  little  chapel,  its  stained 
windows  glistening  like  fire  in  the 
sun.  Beyond  the  chapel  and  the  little 
clay  road,  the  blackened  meadow 
stretched  its  charred  stubble  to  the  bor¬ 
der  of  fhe  woods.  Even  from  where  he 
saf  he  could  see  the  brown  oak  leaves 
falling  and  fluttering  through  the 
burnished  foliage.  The  gaunt  green 
pines  stood  out  against  the  other  trees 
drenched  in  the  red  of  fall.  He  could 
name  the  trees  from  the  color  of  their 
leaves.  A  wispy  wreath  of  blue  smoke 
curled  from  the  bottomlands  upward 
to  meet  fhe  lighter  blue  of  the  sky, 
now  splotched  with  little  puffy  clouds 
drifting  sleepily  to  the  west. 

Weatherby  nearly  fell  asleep,  but 
was  awakened  by  the  deep  humming 
of  the  fly,  that  renewed  his  lethargic 


activity  on  the  window  screen.  He 
heard  the  soft  rustling  of  the  papers 
and  the  steady  scratching  of  thirteen 
pencils.  Through  the  window  drifted 
the  heavy  autumnal  smell  of  burning 
leaves,  the  familiar  odor  that  made 
him  think  of  rotting  stumps  smolder¬ 
ing  secretly  in  the  distant,  loamy 
bottomlands. 

The  buzzer  rang  at  last,  and  Weath¬ 
erby  nodded  upward  with  a  start. 
My  goodness,  he  thought,  he  had 
dozed  off.  The  boys  were  still  work¬ 
ing  on  their  tests,  trying  to  struggle 
through  the  last,  impossible  question. 

“Come,  come,  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“time  is  up.  Turn  in  your  papers.” 

Calloway  bit  his  pencil  and  scowled. 
The  boys  handed  in  their  papers  sul¬ 
lenly,  and  trooped  out  of  the  room. 
Weatherby  heard  one  of  them  sigh  an 
agonized  “Jesus  Christ.”  Perhaps 
the  test  was  a  bit  intensive,  but  he 
prided  himself  in  stimulating  the  boys 
to  effort. 

After  lunch  Weatherby  had  coffee 
with  Mr.  Jones  at  the  headmaster’s 
table. 

“Mr.  Jones,”  lie  said,  “I  think  I 
should  inform  you  of  some — er — mis¬ 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Calloway.” 

The  headmaster  rapped  on  the  table 
with  a  cigarette,  arched  his  gray  eye¬ 
brows,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

“Frankly,  sir,  I  think  the  boy  is  a 
misfit.  Why,  only  this  morning  he 
came  to  breakfast  five  minutes  late. 
And  he  has  taken  a  peculiar  aversion 
to  me  which  at  times  borders  on  rank 
insolence.  Now  I  don 't  want  to  ap¬ 
pear  overbearing,  but  ...” 

“I  see,  I  see,  Mr.  Weatherby,  the 
boy  has  me  stumped,  too.  Something 
definitely  will  have  to  be  done.” 

Then  somehow  the  headmaster 
changed  the  subject. 

Later  Weatherby  went  up  to  his 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  dormi¬ 
tory.  1 1  is  door  opened  out  on  the  hall 
where  the  boys  slept.  The  dormitory 
with  the  classrooms  beneath,  was  built 
in  the  shape  of  a  T,  and  instead  of 
rooms  the  boys  slept  in  little  cubicles 
which  lined  both  sides  of  the  hall. 
The  master’s  room  was  well  situated, 
for  from  his  room  at  night  he  could 
keep  an  ear  cocked  for  any  disturb¬ 
ance  coming  from  the  corridor.  When¬ 


ever  Weatherby  heard  the  sound  of 
stealthy  creakings,  he  would  creep 
softly  to  the  door,  flashlight  in  hand, 
then  suddenly  fling  it  open  and  trap 
the  culprit  in  the  beam.  Old  as  he 
was,  he  could  still  pride  himself  on 
his  speed  and  agility. 

He  went  in,  seated  himself  at  his 
desk,  and  began  to  mark  the  day’s 
test  papers.  After  a  few  papers  he 
began  to  get  sleepy  and,  shoving  the 
tests  aside,  he  reached  for  the  sheaf 
of  manuscript  beneath  the  desk. 
Thumbing  through  the  last  pages,  he 
noted  an  error  and  corrected  it  with 
his  pen  in  a  small,  neat  hand.  The 
manuscript,  written  at  long  intervals 
during  a  period  of  over  ten  years,  was 
a  collection  of  formal  essays — mostly 
fragmentary,  since  Weatherby  wrote 
at  his  utmost  leisure — covering  mainly 
critiques,  in  a  philosophical  vein,  of 
most  of  the  major  poems  of  Arnold 
and  Wordsworth,  with  a  word  or  two 
here  and  there  on  Epictetus  and  the 
Stoics.  Although  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
writing  so  long,  he  was  not  nearly 
finished.  Only  when  he  was  aroused 
by  fhe  heat  of  inspiration,  stimulated 
by  some  grand  solemnity  of  Nature — 
an  oak,  or  a  great  river — could  he 
push  himself  to  the  agonizing  torture 
of  forming  the  twenty-six  mystic  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  alphabet  into  their  magical 
combinations.  Someday  his  essays 
would  be  published.  Someday.  And 
lie  was  comforted  by  the  thought  that 
the  intolerable  boredom  of  school - 
mastering  could  be  relieved  in  some 
measure  by  his  contact  with  Nature, 
the  quietness  of  the  sparse  but  un¬ 
spoiled  countryside,  the  sacred  com¬ 
munication  between  himself  and  the 
earth  which  he  held  close-locked 
within  him — but  which  could  finally 
be  released  in  a  flooding  glory  of 
prose.  The  Earth  Is  Mine,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  formal  essays  on  Nature, 
by  George  Weatherby.  He  sighed 
deeply. 

As  he  checked  back  over  the  manu¬ 
script,  he  heard  Calloway’s  voice  com¬ 
ing  from  below  on  the  campus.  He 
winced  sharply  and  was  suddenly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  gesture.  Now  why  on 
earth  had  he  done  that,  he  wondered. 
This  situation  with  the  boy  Calloway 
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was  beginning  to  irritate  him.  Al¬ 
though  many  times  before  there  had 
been  boys  who  had  given  him  trouble, 
he  had  never  had  a  ease  quite  like 
this.  The  boy  must  have  been  utterly 
spoiled.  Weatherin'  had  seen  him 
when  he  first  arrived  at  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  with  his  father, 
a  rich,  hearty  looking  businessman 
from  Richmond.  The  father,  so  it 
was  said,  was  a  staunch  and  loyal 
Churchman  and  had  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  support  of  the  school. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  Mr.  Jones 
was  so  hesitant  in  disciplining  the  boy 
with  any  degree  of  strictness. 

But  there  was  no  doubting  it ;  the 
boy  disliked  him  fiercely.  He  could 
see  the  look  behind  Calloway’s  eyes. 
The  boy  was  a  leader,  he  got  along 
well  with  the  others,  but  the  master 
was  quick  to  notice  that  there  was  an 
element  of — well,  sneakiness  in  him 
and  a  rejection  of  authority.  Of 
course,  he  would,  like  the  other  boys, 
respond  readily  to  the  mandates  of 
that  young  boor,  Ridley,  but  when 
Weather  by  himself  attempted  any 
measure  of  control,  there  was  quick 
and  immediate  repulsion.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  Weatherby  was  of  the 
“old  school”  of  teaching.  His  habit 
of  aloofness  and  reserve  (which,  after 
long  years,  he  had  conceded  to  be  the 
best  approach,  in  the  long  run,  to 
master-student  relations)  had  evi¬ 
dently  rebuffed  Calloway  from  the 
beginning.  All  of  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unfortunate,  but  he  would 
certainly  not  discard  his  theory  for 
the  benefit  of  one  recalcitrant  boy. 
True,  he  had  been  a  bit  harsh  with 
the  boy  that  night  when  he  caught 
him  out  of  his  bunk.  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly  a  w'ave  of  indigna¬ 
tion  came  over  him,  part — because  of 
the  boy’s  loud  voice  beneath  the  win¬ 
dow — the  harsh  crow-sound  of  a  boy 
whose  voice  is  changing;  but  he  was 
irritated  more  for  letting  the  thought 
of  the  whole  matter,  a  completely 
silly,  trivial  thing,  goad  him  into  such 
a  state  of  nervousness.  He  slammed 
down  the  window  angrily,  scattering 
the  pages  of  his  manuscript  over  the 
desk.  Tonight,  he  thought,  he  would 
drive  over  to  Urbanna  for  a  few  beers. 
They  would  do  him  good.  He  had 


found  a  place  when  he  first  came  to 
St.  Stephen’s  the  year  before  where 
he  could  have  a  few  drinks  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  either  the 
students  or  the  faculty.  Although  he 
well  knew  that  what  he  did  with  his 
spare  time  was  his  own  business,  he 
had  thought  it  best  to  keep  such  activ¬ 
ity  to  himself.  It  was  harmless 
enough  an  enjoyment — a  beer  or  two 
at  Bristow’s  (dear  God,  he  had  no 
other  occasion  for  recreation,  except 
for  the  chats  with  Mrs.  Petti  way  on 
Sunday  nights) — but  being  at  a 
Church  school  and  all  that,  well,  one 
could  never  tell  what  nasty  rumors 
might  spring  up. 

Weatherby  worked  for  nearly  two 
hours,  grading  themes,  and  checking 
the  test  papers.  Calloway,  he  noticed, 
had  written  an  extraordinarily  good 
theme  on  ‘.‘Sailing.”  He  gave  him  a 
B-plus  and  then  went  to  dinner. 

After  dinner  Weatherby  walked 
across  the  campus  to  the  garage, 
backed  his  Chevrolet  around  the  dusty 
driveway,  and  drove  the  four  miles  to 
Urbanna.  The  shadowed,  orange  glow 
of  October  dusk  had  already  fallen 
over  the  little  town  when  he  parked 
his  car  behind  Bristow’s  Cafe.  From 
where  he  stood  he  could  see  a  flock  of 
seagulls  squawking  noisily  over  the 
marshy  river  shore,  paling  now  in  the 
twilight.  He  went  in  and  sat  down 
in  one  of  the  booths  near  the  back, 
where  he  could  look  out  of  the  window 
toward  the  river. 

The  boy  behind  the  counter  brought 
him  a  beer,  and  he  began  to  drink.  It 
tasted  good  and  almost  immediately 
he  started  to  feel  better.  The  feeling 
of  depression  which  had  come  over 
him  during  the  early  afternoon  fell 
off  quickly  after  two  beers,  but  soon 
the  slight  sense  of  exhilaration  wore 
into  a  sort  of  pleasant  meditation.  He 
gazed  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
darkening  river,  lying  calm  and  wide, 
like  a  misty  shadow,  in  the  last  fading 
gold  of  the  sun.  Far  over  on  the  other 
shore,  dotted  with  tiny  white  farm¬ 
houses,  a  pale  rind  of  moon  was  rising 
behind  a  hazy  pall  of  autumnal  smoke. 
As  he  gazed  at  the  river,  once  more 
he  was  impressed  with  its  flowing, 
somnolent  beauty,  its  weary,  everlast- 


in»'  strength,  running  out  like  a  man’s 
life  to  the  sea. 

Weatherby  turned  away  from  the 
window  and  ordered  another  beer.  This 
was  his  third  bottle,  and  he  knew  that 
he  shouldn’t  drink  too  much,  hut  he 
ordered  another  anyway.  The  record- 
player  was  playing  a  Western  song, 
sung  by  a  man  with  a  guitar  and  a 
sad  voice. 

I’ve  drifted  all  alone ,  no  one  to  call 
my  own , 

Don’t  leave  me  now  to  face  the 
lonely  years.  .  .  . 

For  some  reason  the  song,  the  sad, 
vibrant,  far-away  sound  of  the  guitar 
affected  him  deeply.  It  made  him 
think  of  old,  forgotten  time,  of  au¬ 
tumn  twilight,  of  hearing  the  song  in 
some  imaginary  place  in  the  West,  of 
the  lonely  guitar  echoing  back  from 
the  bare  and  vacant  hills.  It  was  a 
music  strange  and  foreign  to  him,  a 
lover  of  Beethoven,  hut  there  was 
something  about  it,  a  forlorn  sadness 
that  was  inescapable.  It  was  a  melody 
of  lost  love,  and  barren  years;  and  the 
mournful  wail  of  the  distant  guitar 
summoned  thoughts,  bell-like,  from 
the  past. 
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You  said  we’d  never  part,  don’t 
leave  and  break  my  heart, 

I  love  you,  dear,  don’t  let  your 
sweet  love  die.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  voice  which  came  like 
a  shaft  of  sunlight  from  his  child¬ 
hood  : 

1  ‘  George  !  George  Weatherby !  ’  ’ 
Then  there  was  the  dream-like 
awakening,  the  cool  October  breeze 
from  beneath  the  window  crack,  and 
the  morning  light  on  his  pillow.  And 
his  mother’s  voice  again: 

‘  ‘  George !  Wake  up,  George !  ’  ’ 
And  there  were  other  voices  that 
came  to  him  suddenly,  mistily:  the 
voices  of  children  calling  to  him  from 
beneath  the  sycamores,  dropping  like 
bird -notes  from  the  past: 

“Georgie  is  a  scairty-cat  ...  a 
scairty-cat  ...  a  scairty-cat.  ...” 

Then  the  voices  grew  more  insistent 
and  loud,  a  whole  multitude  of  voices 
that  marched  through  his  mind,  whis¬ 
pering  and  clamoring  for  attention. 
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They  came  and  faded  and  came  again, 
like  the  old  tinkling  of  spinet  music 
in  a  drowsy  flow  of  dreams.  As  he 
heard  them  and  the  sound  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  guitar.  Weatherby  knew  that  he 
was  like  any  other  man  who  grew  old, 
who  sat  in  little  cafes  at  twilight  lis¬ 
tening  to  far-away  music,  and  who 
mused  in  a  hazy,  sorrowful  dream 
over  the  fallen  years. 

I've  drifted  all  alone,  no  one  to  call 
my  own.  .  .  . 

lie  sat  for  a  time  listening  to  the 
music  and  drinking  beer.  Then,  after 
paying  his  bill,  he  walked,  a  bit  un¬ 
steadily.  out  to  his  car  and  drove  back 
to  school.  It  was  not  a  long  trip,  but 
he  took  his  time  going  by  the  river 
road.  When  he  got  to  school  it  was 
almost  bed-time.  As  he  climbed  the 
stairs  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  other 
masters  had  turned  the  lights  off  on 
his  hall,  and  the  dormitory  was 
strangely  quiet.  Twice  he  stumbled 
going  up  the  steps.  That  beer,  he 
thought,  had  certainly  taken  its  toll 
upon  his  perceptual  faculties.  Never 
before  had  he  allowed  it  to  affect  him 
so. 

lie  was  very  sleepy.  The  beer  had 
made  his  mind  hazy  and  thick.  With¬ 
out  even  brushing  his  teeth — he  was 
usually  very  meticulous  about  his 
toilet — he  turned  out  the  light  on  his 
desk  and  got  into  bed.  Before  he  had 
turned  over  beneath  the  covers  more 
than  twice,  he  began  to  hear  soft 
noises  from  the  corridor.  There  was 
nothing  more  than  the  creaking  of  a 
loose  board,  the  sound  of  stifled  laugh¬ 
ter  which  crept  half-heard  through 
the  opaque  shadow  in  his  mind. 
Then,  when  he  was  about  to  drowse 
off,  he  was  abruptly  wakened  by  a 
tumbling,  crashing  sound  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall,  and  the  sound  of 
hoarse,  choked  laughter  which  was 
suspiciously  like  that  of  Calloway’s. 
Weatherby  climbed  out  of  bed,  threw 
on  his  bathrobe,  and  fumbled  in  the 
dark  for  his  flashlight.  As  he  stood 
erect,  the  room  lurched  in  the  pale 
glow  of  the  moon  from  the  window. 
The  commotion  was  louder  now,  and 
he  could  plainly  hear  the  sound  of 
boys’  voices.  He  flung  open  the  door 
and  flashed  the  light  down  the  hall. 


As  he  did,  he  caught  sight  of  pajama- 
clad  figures  scurrying  into  their  cu¬ 
bicles.  Walking  down  the  hall,  he 
half  stumbled  against  the  radiators 
and  heard  excited,  whispered  warn¬ 
ings  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Calloway’s  bunk.  He  would  put  a 
stop  to  that !  He  flashed  the  light 
into  the  cubicle.  Inside,  on  the  bed, 
Calloway  and  Marks  sat,  the  remnants 
of  a  cake  between  them.  They  stared 
back  at  the  light  without  blinking. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?” 
II is  voice  was  blurred,  and  he  could 
hear  himself  shouting. 

There  was  no  answer  from  either  of 
the  boys.  They  gazed  straight  at  him, 
and  Weatherby  thought  he  could  de¬ 
tect  a  trace  of  a  smile  on  Calloway’s 
lips.  His  head  was  pounding,  and 
the  boys’  faces  wavered  in  a  fog  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes.  It  was  all  very  strange, 
the  silence  and  Calloway’s  unwaver¬ 
ing  gaze.  To  cover  his  nervousness 
he  played  the  light  around  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cubicle.  Then  in  a  voice 
which  was  stern,  but  which  he  thought 
was  more  tempered,  he  said : 

“All  right.  Which  one  of  you  was 
responsible  for  all  the  noise  down 
here?” 

There  was  still  no  answer.  Then 
suddenly,  from  an  adjoining  bunk 
there  came  words  which  shocked  him. 
They  were  horrible,  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  a  boy;  but  what  jolted  him 
more  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  were  delivered : 

“You  drunk  old  bastard!” 

Sneering,  muffled,  mocking  words. 
And  then  the  whole  hall  burst  into 
an  uproar  of  laughter.  Weatherby 
was  unable  to  say  a  word.  He  was 
stunned,  while  the  laughter  came 
back,  wave  on  wave,  through  his  con¬ 
fused  mind.  He  spluttered  feebly, 
trying  to  recover  his  authority  and  his 
dignity. 

“Who — what — who  was  that  that 
said  that?” 

ft  was  unbelievable,  untrue,  but  it 
was  happening,  and  through  all  the 
turmoil  in  his  brain  he  could  feel  his 
self-confidence  and  control  toppling. 
Calloway  and  Marks  broke  out  into 
broad  grins,  but  a  certain  solemnity, 
borne  out  of  respect  for  the  master, 
(Continued  on  Faye  20) 
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Home  Again 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

good  night;  and  Judy  was  the  same 
old  pug-nosed  gal  with  the  raven  hair 
— perhaps  a  bit  more  serious,  as  her 
letters  had  shown.  He  felt  more  at 
home  here,  he  thought,  than  any¬ 
where  before. 

The  same  routine — Dan’s  with  beers 
and  the  jukebox  but  different  tunes, 
where  he  told  her  about  Smokev 
Clark’s  picture  gallery  of  Colorado 
coeds  next  to  his  bunk,  and  the  mov¬ 
ies  in  Sydney,  and  the  time  they 
found  the  manufacturer  had  left  all 
the  blades  off  the  first  stage  of  the  tur¬ 
bines  so  that  they  held  the  whole  con¬ 
voy  down,  and  how  he  met  Chuck  in 
the  officers’  club  bar  on  Easy  Baker 
island.  It  was  much  better  than  the 
singing  on  the  train,  he  thought,  per¬ 
haps  because  his  memory  and  his  emo¬ 
tional  rememberer  were  beginning  to 
jibe.  Then  out  on  his  furlough  gas 
to  the  Rock  Valley  road  and  up  on  the 
hill  where  one  could  look  down  on  the 
town. 

When  he  kissed  her,  he  heard  the 
train  clicking  in  his  ears  again.  It 
was  swifter  than  he  thought.  lie  had 
never  believed  there  would  he  a  time 
that  Judy  wouldn’t  kiss  back — to  him, 
at  least,  but  there  it  was.  He  heard 
some  words  about  a  lieutenant  at 
Camp  Black,  and  we  never  were  sure, 
were  we,  and  letters  aren ’t  a  good  way 
to  make  things  clear,  are  they?  But 
the  answer  was  there ;  he  suddenly  felt 
as  if  he  were  kissing  any  girl  on  any 
hill  and  he  started  to  tell  her.  Some 
long-buried  sense  of  the  dramatic  held 
him  back,  however,  so  he  played  along. 
Not  even  a  try  to  see  if  we  could  make 
a  go,  and  no  blame  if  one  keeps  try¬ 
ing,  is  there,  and  remember  the  lake, 
and  the  hill  here  and  German  transla¬ 
tions  together,  and  the  fall  picnics 
with  Bill  and  Kay.  In  all  fairness,  lie 
suddenly  thought,  why  should  she  re¬ 
member  them  if  I  can’t. 

The  rest  of  it  was  a  mixture  of  at¬ 
tempted  lightness  and  morning-after- 
ness,  which  he  thought  he  did  rather 
well,  especially  when  he  reminded  her 
on  the  steps  that  she  was  losing  the 
best  (and  lousiest)  punster  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Looks  Good ,  Doesn't  It? 


VULTURE 


"Sorry,”  she  murmured  when  the 
hostess  introduced  him  to  her.  "I 
didn’t  get  your  name.” 

"1  know  you  didn’t,”  replied  the 
ex-boy  friend,  “but  you  certainly 
tried  hard  enough.” 

— V oo  Duo. 


“I  want  to  change  my  name, 
J  udge.  ’  ’ 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Joe  Stinks.” 

“1  don’t  blame  you.  What  do  you 
want  to  change  it  to?” 

“Charlie.” 

— Rammer  Jam mer. 


Cannibal  King — What  am  I  having 
for  lunch ? 

Cook — Two  old  maids. 

Cannibal  King — Ugh!  Leftovers 
again. 

— The  Log. 


I’m  done  with  dames! 

The  cheat  and  they  lie, 

They  prey  on  us  males, 

To  the  day  that  we  die. 

They  tease  and  torment  us 
And  drive  us  to  sin, 

Sav — look  at  that  blonde 
Who  just  ankled  in! 

— The  Loy. 


University  Fountain 

1  block  from  the  campus 


Firm  Friends 

★  Since  the  coming  to 
Durham  of  Duke  University, 
it  has  been  The  Fidelity 
Bank’s  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  the  University  and 
members  of  its  community. 

•jr  We  appreciate  this 
patronage  and  in  return 
pledge  you  our  utmost  efforts 
to  maintain  the  most  modern 
and  complete  in  efficient, 
courteous  banking  facilities. 


DELITY 

Sank 

★  \f ember  Federal  Reserve  System 
★  \i ember 

Federal  Deposit  I nsurance  Corporation 


©  ESQUIRE,  INC.,  194  5 

Reprinted  from  the  February  issue  of  Esquire 

“Someone  culled  her  for  a  date ” 


«  18  » 


CULTURE 


First  Old  Maid — I  shiver  every 
time  I  think  of  a  handsome  man  kiss- 
iii«r  me. 

Second  Old  Maid — And  here  I’ve 
been  thinking  you  had  St.  Vitus  dance 
all  these  years. 

— Chaparral. 


Baby:  What  is  a  girdle,  Daddy? 
Father:  A  girdle  is  a  device  used  to 
keep  an  unfortunate  situation  from 
spreading. 

— Archive. 


Old  Lady  (to  a  little  boy  standing 
on  his  head)  :  “Don’t  you  know  that 
if  you  do  that  you’ll  never  get  to  be 
president?” 

Little  Boy:  “That’s  all  right,  lady. 
1  ’m  a  Republican. 

— Pelican. 


Pledge  (at  dinner  table)  :  Must  1 
eat  tliis  egg? 

Brother:  Yer  damnright. 

(Silence) 

Pledge :  The  beak,  too  ? 

— Jocko. 


Women’s  slacks  look  all  right  at 
the  cuff,  but  some  of  them  look  kind 
of  funny  around  the  bottom. 

— Scuttlebutt. 


The  worthy  shepherd  of  the  church 
in  a  burst  of  passionate  eloquence  in 
denunciation  of  the  world’s  wicked¬ 
ness,  declared:  “Hell  is  full  of  cock¬ 
tails,  highballs,  short  skirts,  and  two- 
piece  bathing  suits.” 

Voice  from  the  gallery  :  “Oh,  death, 
where  is  thy  sting?” 

-Ski-U-Mah. 


Jim:  “My  girl  only  uses  one  gar¬ 
ter.  ’  ’ 

Toto  :  “  ITow  does  she  keep  the  other 
stocking  up?” 

Jim:  “She  has  a  wooden  leg  and 
uses  thumb  tacks.” 

— V oo  Doo. 

«  19  » 


A  Pre-med  had  a  date  with  one  of 
the  campus  queens,  and  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  get  somewhere.  He  asked 
if  he  might  put  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  and  she  consented.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  encircle. 

“Say,”  she  protested,  “if  that’s 
where  you  think  my  waist  is,  damned 
if  I’d  ever  go  to  you  to  have  my  ap¬ 
pendix  removed.  ’  ’ 

— Chaparral. 


J^ateAt 
Populax 
Pecoxd 4 


Everything 

Musical 


All  the  best  classical  al¬ 
bums  and  single  red  seal 
records. 

Jr  Empty  albums  10  inches 
by  12  inches. 

-^•A  good  selection  of  rec¬ 
ord  cabinets. 


O’Brient’s  Music 
Store 

109  W.  PARRISH  TEL.  F-6261 


Nurse — “Sir,  the  stork  has  just 
brought  you  a  new  son.” 

Absent-minded  professor — ‘  ‘  Great. 
But  don’t  tell  my  wife;  I  want  to  sur¬ 
prise  her.” 

— The  Log. 


A  patient  in  an  insane  asylum  was 
trying  to  convince  an  attendant  that 
he  was  Napoleon. 

“But  who  told  you  that  you  were 
Napoleon?”  inquired  the  attendant. 

“God  did,”  replied  the  inmate. 

“  I  did  not,”  came  a  voice  from  the 
next  bunk. 

— Scot  tie. 


An  unfortunate  was  applying  for 
relief  and  the  girl  at  the  desk  was  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  questionnaire. 

‘ 1  Do  you  owe  any  back  house  rent  ?  ’  ’ 
she  asked. 

“Ma’am,”  lie  replied  with  dignity, 
“we’ve  got  modern  plumbing.” 

— Yellow  Jacket. 


FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON”  ICE  CREAM 


DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
PHONE  L-963 


“Wait’ll  he  starts  smoking  his  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — 
then  go  in  and  ask  him  fora  raise.” 


Smokes  as  sweet 
as  it  smells 

. .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America" 


UNION  MAOI 


FREE!  24  page  illustrated  booklet  tells  how  to  select  and  break  in  a  new  pipe;  rules  for  pipe 
cleaning,  etc.  Write  today.  Brown  6  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  Louisville  1.  Kentucky. 


Autumn 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

caused  their  faces  to  become  drawn 
and  serious. 

“You — you,”  he  muttered,  point- 
in"  a  finger  at  Calloway,  on  whom  he 
laid  in  some  unaccountable  way  all 
the  blame,  “I — I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to.  .  .  .  You  report  to  Mr.  Jones 
in  the  morning!  Hear  me?  Hear 
me  ?  ’  ’ 

Then  he  fumbled  his  way,  almost 
stupefied  with  shame  and  humiliation, 
up  the  hall  and  into  his  room.  As 
he  slowly  closed  the  door  he  could 
still  hear  the  boys’  laughter.  How 
had  they  known  ?  Was  it  his  breath, 
or  had  they  heard  him  as  he  stumbled 
up  the  stairs .’  Maybe  someone  had 
seen  him  in  Urbanna.  He  didn’t 
know,  but  the  whole  thing  had  con¬ 
fused  him  so  that  he  had  to  sit  down 
and  think.  His  cheeks  were  still 
flushed  with  anger  and  shame,  and  a 


quick,  sharp  feeling  of  self-repugnance 
came  over  him.  Imagine,  after  all 
these  years,  being  unable  to  cope  with 
such  a  situation !  It  was  frightful. 
How  would  he  face  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ?  Should  he  go  out  right  now  and 
make  a  stern  rebuttal,  let  the  little 
mongrels  feel  the  full  lash  of  his 
wrath  ?  Or  should  he  demand  a  full 
apology  in  the  morning  and  promise 
to  report  them,  and  especially  Callo¬ 
way,  to  Mr.  Jones? 

What  bothered  him  the  most, 
though,  was  the  way  in  which  he  had 
failed  to  master  the  situation.  Of 
course,  he  had  been  drinking,  but 
never  before  had  he  so  lost  control  of 
himself.  It  was  weakness,  pure  and 
simple,  or  merely  his  age  .  .  .  his  age. 

Then  suddenly,  as  if  blown  in 
through  the  window  by  the  smoke¬ 
laden  autumn  breeze,  a  rending  pain 
of  loneliness  came  over  him.  From 
the  river  came  the  sound  of  a  distant 
whistle,  and  his  years  swept  down 
upon  him  like  fallen  leaves. 


Home  Again 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

whole  South.  It  was  the  first  (and 
last,  he  thought)  night  with  her  that 
he  hadn't  kissed  her  good  night. 

He  saw  the  book  on  his  desk  where 
he  had  left  it  two  years  before,  still 
neatly  dusted  by  his  mother's  hand, 
lie  knew  at  once  where  he  should  look 
and  what  it  would  say.  A  man  from 
his  own  land  had  said  the  words  and 
told  the  story,  had  gone  out  from  Old 
Catawba  and  learned  the  lesson.  Tom 
Wolfe  in  “You  Can’t  Go  Home 
Again”  had  said  the  word:  “You 
stayed  beside  me  like  the  rock  you  are 
until  I  unearthed  the  plant,  followed 
it  back  through  every  fiber  of  its  pat¬ 
tern  to  its  last  and  tiniest  enrootment 
in  the  blind,  dumb  earth.  And  now 
that  it  is  finished,  and  the  circle  come 
full  swing — we  too,  are  finished,  and 
1  have  a  thing  to  say.  ” 

He  had  a  thing  to  say,  he  thought. 
Was  there  no  home;  was  nothing  no 
longer  his?  If  this  be  now,  he  thought, 
how  will  it  be  when  it  is  all  over,  when 
we  come  back  again  (you  never 
thought  you  wouldn’t;  it  was  always 
the  other  guy,  he  remembered)  and 
are  here  for  good? 

Suddenly  he  felt  loss  for  the  warm 
drowsiness  of  the  wardroom  and  the 
roll  of  the  ship  and  the  heat  and  pulse 
of  his  engines,  the  voice  of  the  men 
who  were  his  friends  and  were  beside 
him,  the  heart-to-heart-ness  of  living 
day-to-day,  the  act  of  being  away 
from  everything  except  what  was  of 
the  moment  and  counted  most.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  realized  that  ever  since  the 
moment  he  had  left  the  ship  he  had 
unconsciously  been  wanting  to  go 
home  again. 


Everything  in  the  uay  of 

HOSE 

BAGS 

SHOES 

Marilyn  Slipper  Shop 

207  W.  Main 
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J^eyacy  by  Kifj{in  JJayeA 


November,  1944  (Belgium  and  France) 


If  I  should  also  die,  and  there  is  always 
The  possibility,  would  it  have  mattered 
That  all  my  wailing  heirs  were  merely  poems, 

Forgotten  by  their  maker,  strayed,  and  scattered  ? 

The  unimportant  papers,  the  wasted  words 
That  never  laughed,  whose  only  wisdom 
Was  private  silence,  or  what  they  meant  to  friends 
(Though  no  man’s  friend  can  make  him  great.)  Forgive 
them 

They  harmed  no  one,  and  wearied  very  few 
They  had  not  much  to  say,  though  full  of  reading. 

They  built  no  newer  cities,  overthrew 
No  venerable  wrongs,  for  all  their  bleating. 

I  think  there  may  have  been  in  them  some  feeling 
Some  affirmation,  some  instinct  for  value, 

Something  another  man  might  understand 
And  think  said  for  himself.  ( I  tell  you 

No  more  than  you  are  willing  to  hear;  I  teach 

Nothing  that  you  must  learn.  I  can  not  say 

That  there  is  any  greatness  1  discovered 

That  you  can  not  have  found  for  yourself.  My  speech 

Grows  simpler.  1  know  almost  nothing  at  all.) 

But  if  I  die,  as  I  may,  in  a  month,  in  a  year, 

For  my  own  sake,  and  yours,  for  I  was  told 
Always,  a  man  has  debts  to  the  now  and  here 

Which  are  not  yet.  Here  is  the  legacy, 

This  is  the  wisdom.  Do  what  you  will. 

I  never  believed  that  all  mankind  was  kind 
But  see  no  reason  for  superfluous  ill. 

Justice  is  better  than  art,  and  art  than  life, 

Though  art  and  justice  are  the  works  of  man 
And  made  to  make  life  bearable,  until 
There  is  no  more  of  it.  There  is  a  plan 

That  man  draws  for  himself,  where  nature  ceases 
We  are  of  all  creatures  most  unnatural 
And  being  so,  since  we  can  not  escape 
We  build  up  worlds  from  non-existent  pieces, 

And  live  at  home  in  them,  and  civilized. 

We  should  be  happier  with  better  craft 
To  choose  our  fictions  more  like  Doric  columns, 

Less  like  theology.  I  criticized 


So  long  this  stupid  work  that  I  ran  mad 
And  seemed  a  dynamiter,  on  small  scale; 

For  I  was  never  deadly  enough  to  matter 
And  all  my  great  reforms,  like  others,  fail. 

I  should  not  say  that  making  poems  is  better 
Than  making  money,  unless  better  than  I. 

Perhaps  1  talk  to  myself,  and  flatter 
Myself  to  set  down  any  word  before  I  die. 

1  should  have  said,  “Hate  priests  and  politicians, 

But  hate  most  of  all  the  man  who  loves  himself. 
Whether  for  folly,  bestiality, 

Whether  for  power  to  rule  or  his  own  wealth. 

“Hate  any  man  who  holds  inside  himself 
The  scale  by  which  he  measures  other  men, 

Who  seeks  his  profit.  Love  what  you  will. 

Or  be  indifferent.”  (1  do  not  believe  you  can.) 

I  said  I  was  too  proud  to  push  myself, 

Which  was  a  foolish  lie,  but  helped  to  keep 
My  eye  abroad  for  standards,  and  my  mind 
Forever  hammering  the  world  to  shape. 

I  said  there  was  a  race  come  to  the  land, 

A  race  of  Yankees  looking  for  a  market; 

1  said  a  gentleman  has  nothing  to  sell. 

Some  were  perhaps  such  gentlemen,  and  starved. 

I  like  the  rest  was  too  afraid  of  cold, 

And  there  were  always  those  I  trembled  to  offend. 

I  have  said  what  I  did  not  mean  for  money, 

And  was  still,  perhaps,  as  heroic  as  other  men. 

I  said,  a  man  does  better  to  study  Greek— 

Not  that  our  toilets  do  not  need  improving — 

But  that  a  man  may  live  better  than  seeking  profit 
In  reading,  writing,  talking,  drink,  or  loving. 

And  that  is  almost  all.  I  have  praised  churches 
And  damned  the  Church;  I  have  climbed  my  dozen 
mountains, 

Talked  with  my  friends,  and  tried  at  war  a  little. 

1  should  like  to  have  lived  designing  fountains. 

And  if  1  am  to  he  ashamed,  the  hurts 
I  caused  will  be  lived  out,  until  they  die, 

1  can  not  change  them  now.  But  whom  I  loved 
Can  read  the  thought  and  say  that  this  was  I. 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  60  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


We  make  the  BLUE  DEVIL  Doll 


Gifts,  Novelties 
Character  Dolls 


Boxes  to  Ship  the 
Blue  Devil  Doll 
Home 


WENTWORTH 

STUDIO 

One  block  from  Engineers  Campus 
1600  B  STREET 


SUN  SHADOWS 
The  girl  who  does  everything  un¬ 
der  the  sun  always  has  shadows  under 
her  eyes. 

— Urchin. 


One:  “I’d  like  to  buy  a  brassiere.” 
Other:  “What  bust?” 

One:  “Nuthin’,  it  just  wore  out.” 

- — Ranger. 


“I’m  stork  mad,”  said  the  father 
of  fifteen. 


— Pell  Hell. 


First  Little  Boy — “I  forgot  to  ask 
you  to  my  picnic  party  tomorrow?” 

Second  Little  Boy — “Too  late  now, 
I’ve  prayed  for  a  blizzard.” 


“Willie.” 

“Yes,  maw.” 

“How  many  times  must  I  tell  you 
that  cuspidor  is  to  spit  in?” 


THE 

PEOPLE’S 

STORE 

e&d 


WATCHES 

COSTUME  JEWELRY 

e^© 

H.  L.  Goldberg,  ’28 

PROPRIETOR 

209  N.  Mangum  St.  Durham,  N.  C. 
Phone  L-8183 
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“Quality  You 


Can  Taste ” 


Durham  hDairy^Produds 


MORE  VULTURE  CULTURE 


Many  a  girl  in  a  mink  coat  is  just 
a  lamb  in  wolf’s  clothing. 


Uoc  :  Give  me  some  of  that  prepared 
monoaeeticacidester  of  salicylic  acid. 
HA:  You  mean  aspirin? 

Doc:  Yea,  I  never  can  think  of  that 
name. 

— The  Log. 


Epitaph  on  the  old  maid’s  tomb¬ 
stone  :  ‘ 1  Who  says  you  can ’t  take  it 
with  you?” 

— Sundial. 


The  neatest  “last  word”  story  that 
we  have  yet  found  concerns  another 
of  those  professors,  who  always,  anxi¬ 
ous  to  improve  their  course,  add  as 
the  last  question  of  their  final  exam, 
“What  have  you  thought  of  this 
course?”  The  prof  in  question,  upon 
reaching  the  end  of  what  had  been 
one  of  the  worst  of  his  papers,  found 
the  following  notation :  “  I  think  that 
this  was  a  very  well-rounded  course. 
Everything  not  given  during  the 
semester  has  been  included  in  the  final 
examination.” 

— Scottie. 


Newspaper  item:  “Mrs.  Lotie  Prim 
was  granted  a  divorce  when  she  testi¬ 
fied  that  since  she  and  her  husband 
were  married  he  had  spoken  to  her 
but  three  times.  She  was  awarded 
custody  of  their  three  children.” 

— Lyre. 


DISTINCTIVE,  INDIVIDUAL 


Tritchard- Bright  & 

CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY  APPAREL 

u For  men  who  care' 

WASHINGTON  DUKE  HOTEL  BLDG. 

CIVILIAN  -  -  -  -  ARMY  -  -  -  -  NAVY 


Stationery 
Calling  Cards 
Invitations 

Get  them  done  at 

Durham  Printery,  Inc. 

210  May  Street 


'A* 


Our  cover  serves  a  twofold  purpose: 
Cupid  or  the  spirit  of  Duke  ’65.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  you  take  him,  he  is  still  one  of  the 
cutest  Dukes  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 


A  RINGER  EVERY  TIME 


Monthly  the  students  of  Duke  University  spend 
$100,000  in  this  community .  It  will  pay  you  to 
have  a  share  of  this. 

Your  advertising  can  t  miss ,  its  bound  to  be  a 
ringer  every  time  in  the  Archive,  Duke  s  oldest 
publication. 


Cditoxial  Stall 

Editorial  Assistants 
Sue  Bowmall 
Kay  Mayers 
Peggy  Wilkerson 
Martha  Johnson 
Chris  Hall 
Merlyn  McClure 


(Supine  A  A  Stall 

W.  F.  Patrick 
Circulation  Manager  (West) 

Nancy  McCrummin 
Circulation  Manager  (East) 

Jon  Houtman 
Bookkeeping 

Ass’t.  Advertising  Managers 
Dee  Centner 
Margaret  Meeker 
Mary  Morse 
Sara  IIuckle 


Business  Assistants 
Jo  Taylor 
Mary  Freed 
Jane  Caswell 
Peggy  Smith 
Bobbie  Baynard 
Ruth  Sunderman 
Tom  Scahill 
Emily  Anderson 
Kay  Lauer 
Marge  Colvin 
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Itom  “T)he  Shopping  Sag 


Does  your  cigarette  taste  different  lately?  Well, 
whose  doesn’t!  But  you  won’t  find  any  difference  in 
the  high  quality  of  merchandise  sold  at  Durham’s  lead¬ 
ing  stores.  Everyone  of  them  is  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  serve  you,  so  why  not  hop  Skipper’s  yellow  buggy  and 
head  downtown  to  shop  for  the  prizes  below. 


ELLIS  STONE  is  right  in  there  again  with  those 
well-known  Carly e  dresses.  You  won’t  even  have  to  ask 
someone  to  be  your  Valentine.  lie’ll  pick  you  at  first 
sight  when  you  appear  in  one  of  the  smooth  Carlye 
styles — all  sizes,  all  colors,  all  prints,  and  almost  any 
material  that  suits  your  fancy — at  reasonable  prices. 


A  preview  of  heaven,  a  dream 
come  true — this  is  BELIv  LEG¬ 
GETT’S  first  floor  Perfume  Bar. 
It’s  the  answer  to  your  dollars 
and  scent  problems.  With  such 
exotic  names  as  Tabu,  Deviltry, 
Spellbound,  Blue  Sapphire,  and 
Yu  Perfume  priced  from  $1.00 
up,  how  can  you  help  but  be  the  object  of  cupid’s  dart! 


They’re  ultra  new.  You’ll  want  three  or  four  to 
match  your  favorite  outfit.  BALDWIN’S  second  floor 
is  a  regular  haven  for  sweater  fans,  and  their  latest 
offer  is  a  V-neck  sleeveless  jerkin  that’s  hand-crocheted 
in  bright  colors  to  wear  over  a  matching  or  contrasting 
blouse,  for  only  $3.98-$7.95. 


Mad  about  them,  sad  without  them,  simply  can’t  be 
glad  without  them !  Do  you  have  one  ?  We  mean  the 
smart  flower  leaf  design  barrettes  from  ALLAN’S 
JEWELERS,  priced  from  $2.95-$5.95  with  engraving 
free.  They'll  make  an  ideal  Valentine  gift. 


A  drug  store  is  quite  a  place,  particularly  when  it’s 
WALGREEN ’S.  After  a  yummy  soda  at  their  fountain, 
wander  down  the  aisles  and  take  your  pick  of  fine  leather 
wallets,  stuffed  animals,  or  your  favorite  book  from  the 
wide  variety  on  the  shelf.  Your  every  need  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  at  Walgreen ’s. 


Have  you  been  looking  for  a  Blue  Devil 
Doll ?  Stop  searching,  we’ve  found  the 
place.  WENTWORTH  STUDIO  on  B 
„  Street  back  of  the  Engineer’s  campus  has 
the  Devil  Doll  for  $2.95,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  dolls  and  distinctive  souvenirs  and  gifts.  Come 
in  and  browse  around.  You’ll  find  the  Wentworth 
Studio  well  worth  going  to. 


Are  you  feeling  artistic?  Well,  here’s  your  chance  to 
delve  into  a  glorious  riot  of  color.  STEWART’S  has  a 
new  supply  of  gorgeous  pastel  suits — featuring  all  the 
ice-cream  shades  in  such  sought-after  materials  as  gab¬ 
erdines,  tweeds,  and  Shetlands.  Stop  in  and  outfit  your¬ 
self  for  a  gay  spring. 


What  better  way  to  celebrate  Valentine’s  Day  than  by 
sending  your  heart  and  flowers.  MONTGOMERY’S 
FLOWER  SHOP  (across  from  the  Wash-Duke)  can 
make  up  all  sorts  of  attractive  corsages  and  bouquets  for 
any  special  occasion — also  a  hint  for  what  to  give  the 
happy  graduate. 


As  a  final  send  off,  PRITCHARD  BRIGHT  extends 
their  heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  years 
of  success  and  happiness  and  a  speedy  victory  to  the 
NROTC  graduates  and  Seniors  in  the  Class  of  1945. 
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Ilere  you  sit 
and  in  I  walk  and 

'oM  d/wy?eM  am/ i 


And  that’s  a  mighty  happy  picture. 

J  Chesterfields  never  fail  to  fit  in  with  your 
plans  ...  to  add  to  your  pleasure. 
Chesterfield’s  exceptional  Mildness,  Better  Taste 
and  Coolness  are  built  on  the  only  foundation  you 
can  depend  on  in  a  cigarette  .  .  . 
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BALDWIN’S 


Looking  for  Spring 


Audrey  Bashor  and  Helen  Spelsberg 

Vudrev  is  ready  for  those  sunny  days  ahead  in  a  navy  and  white  linen 
dress  while  Helen  smiles  at  the  world — and  who  wouldn’t  in  a  green  and 
black  striped  linen  dress. 


This  and  Chatter 

We  rather  hope  that  when  you  see  the  cover  you 
will  get  chills,  and  we  also  hope  that  the  day  the 
mag  hits  the  campus  will  be  just  half  as  cold  as 
the  day  Loring  Fountain  posed  for  the  cover. 


Standing  over  a  radiator  and  kibitzing  from  a 
dorm  window,  we  watched  her  turn  bluer  and 
bluer.  She  stuck  it  out  though,  with  such  ideas¬ 
ing  results!  Some  of  us  are  not  exactly  the 
mid-winter  sun-bathers,  but  we  seem  to  be  far  out¬ 
numbered  by  those  characters  who  take  to  the 
sun  or  reasonable  facsimile  the  first  of  March, 
come  sleet  or  the  Durham  drizzle.  We  feel  mildly 
like  erecting  a  monument  to  them,  bid  most  mildly. 
If  you  don’t  believe  there  are  such  people,  just 
look  at  those  co-eds  (when  you  get  a  chance!). 

Margaret  Throne  who  wrote  the  sensitive  story, 
“How  Are  You,  Eddie?,”  is  not  only  a  line  writer 
but  a  very  accomplished  actress.  A  sophomore, 
this  is  Margaret’s  first  contribution  to  the  Ar¬ 
chive,  and  she  is  so  modest  we  had  to  chase  her 
for  days  to  convince  her  we  really  liked  her  story. 
Hope  that  you  are  convinced,  Margaret!  Another 
story  we  like  terrifically  is  “Long  Shadows”  by 
Don  Thompson.  Also  Kay  Mayers,  the  versatile 


Assistant  Editor  of  this  mag,  tells  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  Woolworth  salesgal.  Kay  has  many 
accomplishments  to  her  credit,  the  latest  being 
slipping  on  a  piece  of  sauer-kraut  in  the  Union, 
which  has  hospitalized  her.  If  you  don’t  believe 
us,  look  on  (lushing.  The  Archive  is  bringing 
suit  immediately. 

We  thought  we  would  help  the  fraternities  on 
their  rushing,  so  there  are  some  free  advertise¬ 
ments.  No  charge,  boys  .  .  .  strictly  with  love! 
The  center  pages  are  devoted  to  Duke  Beauties 
from  1930-1945.  Even  with  the  shortage  of  bobby- 
pins  and  such,  the  present  generation  seems  to  do 
darn  well  for  itself. 

Robert  Schwarz,  class  of  ’41,  wrote  the  poetry 
in  the  magazine.  II is  mother  sent  some  of  it  to 
one  of  his  former  professors.  He  says  he  writes 
it  just  to  “get  it  off  his  chest.”  He  doesn’t  know 
anything  about  his  poetry  being  sent  to  us,  so  with 
apologies  to  him,  we  publish  it. 

Some  people  have  asked  us  why  we  publish 
Esquire  cartoons,  when  probably  lots  of  you  have 
seen  them  before.  Well  the  frank  truth  is  that’s 
all  we  have.  Now,  if  we  could  get  original  ones, 
we’d  print  those.  This  isn’t  a  hint,  oh  no!  But 
.  .  .  anyway  we  know  things  are  tough  all  over. 

Il  amused  and  flattered  us  that  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates  in  the  recent  East  elections  listed  as  one 
of  her  qualifications,  “  Former  Joke  Editor  of  the 
Archive.”  She  was  elected.  P.S.  The  job  is 
open. 

Pleased  to  put  out  the  welcome  mat  to  all  the 
new  men.  We  have  heard  rumors  that  you  are 
here,  hope  we’ll  see  you  soon.  Hope  you  enjoy 
the  magazine. 
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HOW  ARE  YOU,  EDDIE? 

By  MARGARET  THRONE 


"He  felt  the  terrible  strength ,  like  hot  liquid  in  his  veins 99 


Eddie  was  glad  it  was  clear  and 
warm.  He  let  the  screen  door 
bang  behind  him  and  walked  down 
the  front  walk  to  the  white  picket 
gate.  Junior  Backed  was  riding  by 
on  his  bicycle.  “Morning,  Eddie. 
Nice  morning,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“Hi.''  said  Eddie  and  watched  the 
boy  disappear  around  the  corner.  He 
continued  to  stand  behind  the  gate. 
It  was  very  warm  and  pleasant  there 
in  the  June  sun,  and  Eddie  could  tell 
by  the  feel  that  summer  was  here  to 
stay.  He  could  tell  too  because  Mary 
had  told  him  that  it  was  all  right  for 
him  to  put  on  his  summer  trousers 
and  his  straw  hat  now.  Yes,  now  it 
was  really  summer.  That  meant  no 
more  school,  and  Junior  and  all  the 
others  would  be  home  all  day,  and 
they  would  laugh  and  talk  with  him. 
That  was  much  better  than  the  win¬ 
ter  when  Mary  made  him  stay  indoors 
in  the  big  front  room.  All  winter 
he  would  sit  there,  looking  out  at  the 
people  through  the  bay  window. 
Some  of  the  people  would  wave  to 
him  if  he  waved,  and  he  liked  that. 
But  summer  was  much  nicer.  Mary 
always  let  him  go  for  walks  when¬ 
ever  he  wanted.  He  always  enjoyed 
the  walks  better  than  anything — that 
is  almost  always.  That  one  time  he 
remembered,  a  fat  boy  had  made  fun 
of  him.  At  first  Eddie  had  thought 
the  boy  was  trying  to  be  friendly  with 
him. 

“Ma  says  you’re  almost  fifty  years 
old,  Eddie,”  he  had  said.  “Are 
you!” 

“Yea,”  Eddie  had  said  although 
he  wasn’t  sure — forty-something 
Mary  had  told  him.  Maybe  that  was 
near  fifty.  ‘  ‘  How  old  are  you  ?  ”  he 
had  asked,  but  the  boy  hadn’t  an¬ 
swered.  Instead  he  had  just  stared 
at  Eddie.  Eddie  had  wondered  why. 


“Gee  whiz,”  the  boy  had  said, 
“you’re  older  than  my  pop  and  can’t 
even  read  and  write.  How  come  you 
got  the  mind  of  a  kid,  Eddie,  how 
come  you’re  like  that?”  he  had  yelled. 

Eddie  remembered  he  had  suddenly 
been  filled  with  an  awful  rage  at  him. 
Without  realizing  it  he  had  turned 
and  grabbed  the  boy  by  the  shoulders. 
His  hands  had  seemed  almost  electric 
once  they  had  grasped  his  tormentor, 
and  he  had  been  unable  to  let  go.  He 
remembered  the  sudden  strength  that- 
had  filled  him  then  and  how  he  had 
shaken  the  boy  until  his  body  was 
limp  and  white.  Someone  had  come 
then  and  had  taken  him  home,  and 
for  a  long  time  after  that  Mary  had 
kept  him  inside — nearly  that  whole 
summer.  It  was  only  after  he  had 
pleaded  with  her  and  promised  never 
to  act  that  way  again  that  she  had 
let  him  go  out.  That  had  been  a  long 
time  ago,  but  at  times  Eddie  would 
see  the  boy  pass  by,  and  he  would 
remember.  The  boy’s  eyes  would 
always  grow  large  when  he  saw  Eddie, 
and  he  would  walk  faster — all  the 
time  looking  at  the  ground.  Eddie’s 
hands  felt  queer  as  lie  thought  of  it. 
They  became  wet  with  perspiration, 
and  he  rubbed  them  over  his  trousers. 

“Morning,  Eddie,”  called  old  Mrs. 
Walker  from  across  the  street. 

“Hi,”  said  Eddie,  and  then  he  re¬ 
membered  that  Mary  had  told  him 
not  to  say  that.  She  had  told  him  for 
a  long  time,  but  somehow  he  always 
forgot.  He  could  never  seem  to  re¬ 
member  what  it  was  he  was  supposed 
to  say  instead,  and  so  he  just  went  on 
saying  “hi”  to  everyone  who  greeted 
him.  Nobody  seemed  to  mind.  They 
always  smiled  back  at  him.  Mary 
must  be  wrong,  he  thought. 

He  saw  Mr.  Drigger,  the  postman, 
coming  up  the  street.  Mr.  Drigger 


was  bent  over  under  a  heavy  bag  full 
of  mail.  He  smiled  as  he  saw  Eddie. 
“How  are  you  Eddie?”  he  said. 

Eddie  smiled  back  at  him.  He 
liked  Mr.  Drigger.  “I’m  good,”  he 
said,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
added,  “How ’re  you?” 

“Fine,  Eddie,  fine,”  said  Mr.  Drig¬ 
ger.  He  was  looking  through  some 
envelopes  he  had  in  his  hand.  “Got 
two  letters  here  for  your  sister  and 
a  Saturday  Evening  Post.”  He 
handed  the  letters  and  the  magazine 
to  Eddie  and  went  on. 

“Thanks,”  said  Eddie. 

“You  bet,”  said  Mr.  Drigger,  al¬ 
ready  going  up  the  next  door  walk. 

Eddie  started  to  take  the  mail  di¬ 
rectly  in  to  Mary,  but  he  stopped  to 
look  at  the  picture  on  the  front  of  the 
magazine.  It  was  of  a  girl  with  yel¬ 
low  hair  putting  different  colored 
flowers  into  a  big  blue  vase.  Eddie 
liked  that.  He  always  liked  bright- 
colored  things.  He  looked  at  the 
words  under  the  picture,  but  they 
meant  nothing  to  him.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  at  the  picture  again  when  he 
heard  the  screen  door  open.  It  was 
Mary.  He  folded  the  magazine  over 
the  letters. 

“Got  the  mail,”  he  said,  handing  it 
to  her.  He  noticed  that  she  did  not 
look  completely  happy. 

“Thanks,  Eddie,”  she  said.  “You 
forgot  about  going  to  Strand’s  for  my 
groceries,  didn ’t  you  ?  ’  ’  Mary ’s  voice 
was  not  angry,  but  Eddie  felt 
ashamed.  He  always  felt  ashamed 
when  he  forgot,  and  he  had  tried  so 
hard  to  remember. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  digging  the  toe  of 
his  shoe  into  the  soft  dirt  between 
the  stones  of  the  walk. 

‘  ‘  It  doesn ’t  matter,  ’  ’  Mary  was  say¬ 
ing,  “you  can  go  now.  It’s  only  nine- 
thirty.  Just  try  to  be  back  by  ten- 
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not  find  a  spot  in  the  room  where  he 
was  not  aware  of  its  droning.  Now 
and  then  it  was  broken  by  her  harsh 
laugh.  Again  he  thought  of  going, 
but  again  he  remembered  Mary  and 
stayed.  He  couldn’t  help  watching 
Mrs.  Strand.  Her  glasses  had  slid 
half  way  down  her  nose,  and  she  had 
made  no  effort  to  readjust  them.  Her 
long  mouth  was  always  opening  and 
closing.  Like  the  fat  boy,  he  thought, 
like  the  fat  boy.  Now  she  was  reach¬ 
ing  for  a  pretzel  from  a  box  which 
stood  on  the  counter.  She  put  the 
pretzel  into  her  mouth,  and  propped 
the  fat  white  arm  under  her  once 
more,  never  stopping  her  flow  of  chat¬ 
ter. 

Eddie  wanted  more  than  anything 
to  get  out  of  the  hot,  stuffy  store. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  and  more 
women  coming,  and  he  was  still  there 
at  the  door.  No  one  seemed  to  notice 
him.  Where  was  Mr.  Strand?  He 
felt  confused  and  trapped.  Mary 
wanted  the  groceries,  but  how  could 
lie  get  them  ?  She  had  said  by  ten- 
thirty,  he  remembered.  What  time 
was  it  now?  There  was  a  clock  over 
the  meat  counter,  but  the  numbers 
and  the  way  the  hands  pointed  meant 
nothing  to  him.  He  looked  at  the 
woman  standing  next  to  him.  She 
was  young,  with  black  hair,  and  when 
she  saw  Eddie  looking  at  her  she 
smiled  as  though  she  knew  him.  He 
would  ask  her,  lie  thought.  She  would 
tell  him.  She  had  turned  her  head 
away  again,  and  Eddie  tapped  her 
timidly  on  the  arm.  “Hey,”  he  said, 
“what  time  is  it?”  The  woman 
looked  at  Eddie  and  then  at  the  clock 
which  was  directly  facing  him.  For 
a  moment  he  was  afraid  she  would 
not  answer  him.  “What  time  is  it?” 
he  asked  again. 

The  woman  seemed  a  trifle  bewil¬ 
dered.  “Why,  it’s  ten  after  ten,” 
she  said  uncertainly. 

Eddie  felt  more  panicky  than  ever. 
Ten  after  must  be  close  to  half  past. 
He  had  to  get  the  groceries  and  get 
out.  He  had  to  do  something  right 
for  this  once  at  least.  Mrs.  Strand 
was  still  talking.  “Ten  after,”  Eddie 
said  to  himself  and  began  to  shove 
his  way  through  the  crowd.  He  heard 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


thirty.”  Eddie  brightened.  Mary 
never  scolded  him.  She  had  taken 
care  of  him  ever  since  he  could  re¬ 
member,  since  he  had  been  very 
young. 

“Okay,”  he  said,  and  again  started 
down  the  walk  and  out  through  the 
picket  gate.  This  time  he’d  remem¬ 
ber  sure.  He  didn’t  stop  for  any¬ 
thing  after  that  until  he  reached  the 
store.  “Get  the  groceries,”  he  kept 
repeating  to  himself  the  whole  way, 
and  he  was  very  happy  and  a  trifle 
proud  when  lie  found  himself  in 
Strand’s  Grocery.  He  looked  for  Mr. 
Strand.  He  was  the  one  who  always 
gave  Eddie  Mary’s  order  of  groceries, 
but  he  couldn’t  see  Mr.  Strand  any¬ 
where.  It  was  mid-morning,  and  the 
tiny  store  was  almost  entirely  filled 
with  housewives  who  had  waited  until 
the  last  minute  to  buy  their  food  for 
lunch.  Eddie  didn’t  like  crowds. 
For  a  minute  he  thought  he’d  leave, 
but  then  he  remembered  Mary  and 


decided  to  wait.  For  nearly  ten  min¬ 
utes  he  stood  patiently  near  the  door. 
A  few  women  had  left,  but  more  had 
come  in.  He  still  hadn’t  seen  Mr. 
Strand.  There  seemed  to  be  only 
Mrs.  Strand  and  her  son  William 
waiting  on  all  the  customers.  Mrs. 
Strand  was  spending  most  of  her  time 
conversing  with  her  various  friends. 
Eddie  wondered  why  she  didn’t 
bother  about  all  the  people.  He 
watched  her  as  she  talked.  She  had 
propped  her  fat  white  arms  on  the 
counter  and  was  talking  to  a  little 
thin  woman  Eddie  had  seen  in  the 
store  before.  He  looked  at  Mrs. 
Strand’s  gray  hair,  the  way  some  of 
it  hung  in  strings  around  her  balloon¬ 
like  face  and  the  way  the  rest  of  it 
was  in  tight  little  curls  close  to  her 
head.  He  could  hear  her  voice  above 
all  the  others  in  the  store.  It  was 
loud,  louder  than  any  of  the  other 
voices.  Eddie  tried  to  move  around 
so  he  would  not  hear  it,  but  he  could 


Mary  never  scolded  him. 
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Brother — Can  You  Spare 

a  Dime? 

By  KAY  MAYERS 


Java?  eighteen  that  summer  and 
had  made  the  momentous  decision 
that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to 
earn  my  own  living,  at  least  during 
the  three  months'  vacation  between 
my  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in 
college.  This  decision  was  more  than 
a  "stage  in  my  development,”  as 
Mother  always  said  of  anything  un¬ 
usual  that  I  considered.  She  had  said 
that  my  dream  of  flying  to  Mars  with 
Buck  Rogers,  which  occurred  when  I 
was  eight,  and  my  early  adolescent 
plans  of  becoming  a  second  Florence 
Nightingale  were  merely  "stages” 
typical  of  youth,  and  she  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  plan  to  become  a 
breadwinner,  independent  of  family 
ties,  was  also  a  "stage.”  But  when 
I  became  obnoxiously  determined,  she 
told  me  to  "speak  to  your  Father 
about  it.” 

Father,  an  understanding  business¬ 
man,  was  approached  at  that  conveni¬ 
ent  time  immediately  after  dinner. 
Xo  one  was  in  the  living  room  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  seriousness  of  our  con¬ 
versation,  and  after  I  had  stated  my 
wish  to  him  he  proceeded  to  tell  me 
of  the  responsibilities  encountered  by 
a  working  girl.  I  wasn’t  too  worried. 
Somehow,  I  imagined  I  would  be  hired 
as  an  executive,  although  1  realized 
my  salary  would  be  comparatively 
menial  until  I  performed  a  great  serv¬ 
ice  for  my  employer.  I  persisted.  Dad 
relented  and  said  he  would  speak  to 
John  Wood  about  it  the  next  day. 

John  Wood  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  mid-western  branch  of  the  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company.  This  branch 
had  its  main  offices  in  Cleveland,  and 
Mr.  Wood  and  Dad  belonged  to  the 
same  country  club.  He  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  me  through  Dad  that  I  was  to 
go  to  the  Woolworth  store  located  at 
the  Public  Square  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  ask  for  Mr.  Stainton,  and  I 
would  be  taken  care  of. 

When  Monday  finally  came,  after 
a  long,  agonizing  week-end  of  wait¬ 
ing,  I  took  an  early  morning  bus  to 
Woolworth ’s  at  Public  Square.  Never 
had  a  building  looked  so  majestic  or 
seemed  so  important  to  me.  I  gazed  at 
the  large  gold  letters  above  the  door, 
critically  surveyed  the  window  dis¬ 


plays,  and  then,  with  as  much  com¬ 
posure  as  I  could  muster,  went  in. 

The  store  was  tilled  with  jostling 
crowds,  nonchalant  salesgirls,  and  the 
penetrating  odor  of  chop  suey,  which 
was  the  Woolworth  luncheon  special 
for  Monday.  Mr.  Stainton  did  not 
come  forward  to  greet  me  as  I  en¬ 
tered,  so  1  asked  the  nearest  sales¬ 
girl  where  I  could  find  him.  "In  the 
office,  back  there,”  she  replied,  toss¬ 
ing  her  henna-rinsed  curls  toward  the 
back  of  the  store.  I  smiled  and 
walked  toward  the  office.  When  I 
reached  the  back  of  the  store,  all  I 
could  see  was  a  high  and  long  wooden 
board  on  which  was  hung  the  lino¬ 
leum  and  oilcloth  display.  From  be¬ 
hind  the  board  came  the  noise  of 
adding  machines.  I  turned  toward 
a  nondescript  man  who  was  standing 
nearby  and  asked  with  polite  reserve, 
"Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  find 
Mr.  Stainton?” 

"  I  am  Mr.  Stainton,”  he  answered, 
with  the  same  reserve. 

This  rather  unexpected  encounter 
made  me  forget  the  speech  1  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  to  the  man,  so  I  stam¬ 
mered,  "Mr.  Wood  told  me  to  see  you 
today.  I’m  Kay  Mayers.  Mr.  Wood 
sent  me.  I’m  supposed  to  work  here. 
Mr.  Wood  said  to  see  you.  Mr.  Wood 
said  to  come  in  today.  I  hope  I’m 
not  late.  Mr.  Wood  sent  me.”  Mr. 
Stainton  seemed  to  realize  Mr.  Wood 
sent  me.  I  stopped,  thinking  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  done  well  to  read 
How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
W oolworth  Employers. 

"Oh,  yes.”  Mr.  Stainton  had  be¬ 
come  more  attentive.  I  could  see  that 
Mr.  Wood  was  evidently  well  worth 
knowing,  as  Mr.  Stainton  seemed  to 
have  a  deep  respect  for  his  name  and 
position.  Not  to  be  outdone,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Stainton  remarked.  “I’m 
manager  of  this  store.”  He  paused, 


then  continued.  "I  am  told  that  you 
wish  to  work  here.  We  cannot  hire 
anyone  that  isn ’t  planning  to  stay ; 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  train  the  aver¬ 
age  worker,  so  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  employ  girls  only  for 
the  summer.  Naturally,  I  assume 
you’re  not  planning  to  return  to 
school.”  He  glanced  at  me.  I  smiled 
weakly.  1  guess  he  thought  I  meant 
that  I  wasn’t  going  to  finish  school. 
"Very  well.  Be  here  tomorrow  by 
9  :10.  Come  to  the  office  and  I  ’ll  get 
one  of  the  girls  to  take  care  of  you.” 

That  was  all.  But  at  last  I  had 
become  a  working  girl. 

The  next  morning,  following  the 
instructions  I  had  learned  from  Emily 
Post,  I  went  to  work  wearing  a  con¬ 
servative  summer  dress,  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  stockings.  I  went  to  the 
front  door  of  the  store  and  couldn’t 
open  it.  In  desperation  I  followed  a 
group  of  girls  who  were  walking 
down  a  side  street  beside  the  store. 
They  went  into  the  rear  entrance  of 
Woolworth ’s,  up  a  mouldy  flight  of 
stairs,  and  into  a  large,  bare  room 
where  they  left  their  coats,  pulled  up 
their  stockings,  and  rearranged  their 
make-up.  As  they  came  down  the 
stairs,  they  punched  a  timeclock  and 
flashed  an  Ipana  smile  at  Mr.  Stain¬ 
ton,  who  was  standing  by  the  lino¬ 
leum  display.  He  seemed  displeased 
that  I  should  come  up  to  him,  but  he 
called,  “Sally.”  A  brightly  made-up 
girl,  whose  jaws  were  doing  time  and 
a  half  on  a  piece  of  Dentyne,  ap¬ 
proached,  and  Mr.  Stainton  said  to 
her,  "Sally,  Kay  will  work  at  your 
counter  with  you.  You’ll  show  her 
what  to  do  with  her  purse  and  how  to 
take  care  of  sales.  She’s  number  fif¬ 
teen.  ’  ’ 

He  walked  away,  and  Sally  said, 
"Iliya,  dearie.  I’m  Sally.  Take  your 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Was  Life  for  me  a  Pre-determinecl  Plan  ? 

A  well-made  Plot  for  just  one  simple  man? 
Was  I  supposed  to  get  the  best  of  care 
In  hapless,  helpless  childhood’s  troubles  share 

And  Live  through  love,  and  sacrificial  sweat 
Nor  patient  parent’s  problems  e’er  forget 

A  heritage  of  wise  dynamic  rise 
Achievements  only  man  alone  can  prize 
Judicious  scientific  facts  insured 
A  life  of  health  and  fortune  well  secured 

All  living  seemed  so  simple,  so  serene 
A  pattern,  normal,  staid — a  passing  scene 

Behold  then,  goals  of  mankind’s  greatest  climb 
A  furtive  rodent  digging  in  the  slime 
A  crawling  messy  mass  of  flesh  and  blood 
Assigned  to  fight  and  die  in  foreign  mud 

Was  such  a  preparation  all  for  this 
The  home  and  training.  Mother’s  love  and  kiss 
And  intellectual  heightening  through  the  years 
A  basis  just  for  war’s  deriding  jeers 


War  has  been  driven  home  this  week 
In  clear  unyielding,  warlike  ways 
Torn  flesh,  and  blood  succinctly  speak 
And  misery  fills  these  autumn  days. 

The  glamours  gone,  since  combat’s  on 
When  buddies  bleed  on  battle  fields 
And  man  becomes  a  trifling  pawn 
In  games  where  nerve  to  fibre  yields 

Up  front  imagination  slows 
And  false  emotions  daily  die 
Replaced  by  guts  that  sterner  grow 
And  pain-dimmed  brain  and  furtive  eye 


Were  friends,  society  and  graces  born 
To  die,  untimely  killed — by  hatred  torn 
Were  bodies  strong  and  whole  with  form  designed 
To  shattered,  shapeless  maimed,  or  out  of  mind 

But  hope!  Perhaps  this  play  of  mortal  man 
A  temporal  touch  of  Life’s  eternal  plan 
May  yet  for  those  alive  when  wars  are  won 
Supply  the  key  to  Problems  long  undone 

For  those  whose  lives  were  run  in  crowded  days 
On  lines  of  danger’s  semi-murderous  craze 
Who  saw  the  whole  of  Life  and  all  of  Fate  defined 
In  flashes,  flame  and  screaming  shells  unkind 

And  midst  the  Hell  of  War’s  malicious  reign 
Observed,  adjudged  and  suffered  every  pain 
Assimilated  every  type  of  man 

Cross  sectioned  Life  and  watched  the  sands  that  ran 

Till  Dawn  of  Peace  brought  living  once  again 
And  made  it  easy  now  for  him  who’d  lived 

But  God  if  such  is  Pre-determined  Plan 
And  I  must  pass  through  this  to  be  a  man 
Then  let  life  run  till  living  disappears 
Instead  of  Hell  on  Earth  each  score  of  years 


Some  stealthy  sniper’s  deadly  slug 
Or  Hun  machinegun’s  brittle  bark 
Don’t  frighten  men  whose  hands  have  dug 
A  hole — a  home,  that  s  damp  and  dark 

But  mortars  bump  and  cannons  roar 
Their  shells  come  screaming  by  or  whizz 
And  fear  comes  hurtling  back  once  more 
As  overpowering  as  fear  is. 

The  crouching  doughboy  shrugs  and  waits 
As  shrapnel  sings  its  mournful  hymn 
And  wonders  when  the  Fickle  Fates 
Will  sound  their  callous  call  for  him  ? 
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The  Long  Shadows 

By  DON  THOMPSON 

“7  /ie  sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  were  beginning  to 
itiar  the  clean  outline  of  the  hills’ ’ 


Henry!"  T he  woma n ’s  voice, 
whining  yet  harsh,  reached 
quite  clearly  to  the  boy  sitting  on  the 
steps,  but  he  did  not  move.  “Henry!” 
At  the  second  summons,  the  figure 
i  n  the  steps  stirred,  lifted  one  brogan- 
shod  foot  a  step  higher,  but  made  no 
motion  to  respond. 

"Ilenry.  1  got  to  have  some  water, 
right  now!"  This  time  the  petulant 
voice  was  followed  by  heavy  footsteps, 
and  a  fat.  frowsy-looking  woman  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door.  ISlie  was  of  me¬ 
dium  height,  but  her  body  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  layer  upon  layer  of  fat, 
useless  tlesh.  There  was  evidence  of 
a  permanent  in  the  dark  hair  which 
clung  moistlv  to  her  head — not,  how¬ 
ever.  a  very  recent  one.  Her  fat, 
hairy  legs  were  bare,  her  feet  thrust 
into  soiled  and  shapeless  slippers, 
she  wore  a  wrinkled  cotton  house 
dress,  shorter  by  an  inch  than  her 
faded  pink  slip,  one  strap  of  which 
hung  down  her  right  arm.  Her  ab¬ 
domen,  further  enlarged  by  five 
months'  pregnancy,  bulked  ugly  be¬ 
neath  a  flour-sack  apron.  She  was 
>till  young,  in  her  middle  twenties, 
perhaps,  but  the  traces  of  what  might 
have  been  a  rather  attractive  youth¬ 
ful  pi’ettiness  were  fading  fast  in  her 
ever-heavier  features. 

"Henry,  you  know  I  cain't  warsh 
without  no  water.  ’  ’  Her  voice  was  as 
usual  shrill,  but  with  a  little  pleading 
note  in  it  now. 

The  boy  on  the  steps  eased  his  blue- 
leaned  buttocks  from  the  top  step 
onto  the  porch  and  resettled  his  back 
against  the  post  on  which  he  was 
leaning.  Taking  from  a  pocket  of  his 
blue  chambrav  shirt  a  small  cloth 
bag,  he  rolled  himself  one  of  the  ciga¬ 
rettes  which  were  to  him  a  symbol  of 
his  newly-acquired  sixteen-year-old 
manhood.  He  lit  it  and  took  two  or 
three  deep  drags  before  he  answered. 
"Bertie,  you  know  good  ’n’  well  I 
been  workin  ’  all  day ;  ain ’t  set  down 
since  breakfast  till  now.  And  1  ain’t 
goin’  to  git  you  no  water  till  I  rest 
awhile.”  His  tone  was  quiet,  mildly 
but  unmistakably  defiant. 

Sensing  his  mood,  the  woman  in  the 
door  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  pushed 
open  the  screen  door  and  started  to 
stepj  out  onto  the  porch.  Then  she 


hesitated  and  let  the  screen  slam  shut 
while  she  stood  still  behind  it,  watch¬ 
ing  a  fly  crawl  up  the  other  side.  She 
changed  the  subject.  "I  wish  you’d 
git  busy  an’  kill  some  o’  these  ol’ 
flies  while  you’re  restin’,  Henry. 
They  just  worry  a  body  to  death.” 
Waiting  for  a  reply  and  getting  none, 
she  did  go  out  onto  the  porch. 

Henry  watched  the  approach  of  his 
step-mother  with  narrowed  eyes.  She 
said,  "You  ought  to  git  me  some 
water,  honey,  so  I  c’n  have  some  clean 
clothes  for  you  an’  your  daddy  to 
wear,”  and  she  leaned  over  him  and 
punched  his  shoulders  with  pretended 
playfulness.  The  top  of  her  dress 
was  unbuttoned,  and  he  could  see  the 
huge  white  breasts  spilling  out  of  her 
slip.  She  followed  his  eyes  and,  see¬ 
ing  that  he  saw,  grinned  slyly,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  fasten  her  dress. 

"Damn  milk-factories, ”  he  thought. 

‘  ‘  Why  does  she  keep  showin  ’  ’em  to 
me?”  And  he  thought  of  the  night, 
a  couple  of  months  before,  when  his 
father  had  been  away.  She’d  called 
to  him  from  the  bedroom  to  bring  her 
a  glass  of  water,  and  when  he’d  taken 
it  to  her  she  was  lying  there  naked 
on  the  bed,  grinning  at  him.  It  was 
something  like  that  all  the  time;  he’d 
only  been  staying  with  his  father  and 
this  new  mother  for  three  months, 
and  already  he  was  sick  of  it  and 
wanted  to  leave. 

He  jerked  his  shoulder  away  from 
her  touch,  but  she  sat  down  beside 
him  on  the  porch.  "Ain’t  you  goin’ 
to  do  jist  one  little  thing  for  me, 
Henry?  I’m  askin’  you  jist  as  nice 
as  I  know  how.”  And  she  leaned 
toward  him  and  he  felt  her  body  hot 
against  his,  and  when  he  looked  at 
her  she  was  grinning  at  him. 

"Oh,  all  right,  Bertie!”  He  got  up 
quickly,  almost  upsetting  her  as  he 
moved.  Snapping  away  the  half- 


smoked  cigarette,  he  exhaled  a  last 
lungful  of  smoke.  For  some  reason  he 
noticed  the  queer  dead  grayish  color 
of  the  smoke,  and  the  contrast  it  made 
with  the  hot  clear  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  cool  green  darkness  of  the  woods 
across  the  road.  "Gimme  the  buck¬ 
ets,”  he  said  wearily,  "an’  I’ll  bring 
you  a  load  before  dinner.  What ’re 
we  gonna  have  to  eat,  anyway?  I’m 
awful  hungry.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  I  don ’t  know.  ’  ’  Bertie ’s 
voice  expressed  more  satisfaction  at 
getting  her  way  about  the  water  than 
concern  over  his  hunger.  ‘  ‘  I  thought 
I’d  just  warm  up  some  o’  that  corn- 
bread  an  ’  the  beans  we  had  last  night, 
an’  we  got  some  pork  from  breakfast 
this  mornin’.  ”  She  got  up  heavily 
and  went  into  the  house  after  the 
buckets.  When  she  came  back  he 
took  them  without  a  word  and  started 
down  the  hill,  a  gleaming  zinc  pail  in 
either  hand. 

Instead  of  going  through  the  gate, 
he  followed  along  the  fence  to  the 
place  where  he  always  climbed  over, 
except  that  when  he  came  back  with 
the  water,  he  would  have  to  use  the 
gate  then.  It  was  nearly  half  a  mile 
to  the  Higgins  place,  where  the  water 
was,  so  he  didn’t  hurry.  It  was  an 
awful  lot  of  trouble  to  get  water,  but 
like  working  it  offered  an  escape  from 
Bertie,  and  as  such  he  welcomed  it. 
His  father  usually  got  water  with  the 
car,  a  milk-can  full  every  night,  but 
they  always  ran  out  when  Bertie 
washed,  and  he  had  to  carry  more. 

The  road  felt  soft  beneath  his  heavy 
shoes,  and  Henry  wished  he  were 
barefoot,  so  he  could  feel  the  pleasant 
warm  snuff-colored  dirt  between  his 
toes.  He  longed  to  hop  slowly  along 
on  one  foot,  as  he  had  used  to  do, 
dragging  the  back  of  his  toes  along 
the  surface  of  the  road.  It  made  his 
instep  tingle  pleasurably  just  to  think 
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about  it.  He  had  an  impulse  to  stop 
and  take  off  his  shoes,  but  lie  was 
afraid  somebody  might  come  along 
the  road  and  see  him.  lie  had  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  was  sixteen  now,  and 
almost  old  enough  to  join  the  Navy ; 
his  father  had  already  promised  to 
sign  the  papers  next  year,  in  spite  of 
Bertie’s  objections.  It  made  him  feel 
good  to  think  that  his  father  didn’t 
always  take  up  for  Bertie — at  least 
not  about  important  things. 

Thinking  about  his  father  and  Ber¬ 
tie  reminded  him  of  his  mother,  who 
had  died  when  he  was  very  young. 
He  didn’t  remember  very  much  about 
her,  except  that  she  had  been  good  to 
him.  He  remembered  that  she  was 
tall  and  lovely  and  kind — not  at  all 
like  Bertie.  From  somewhere  back 
in  the  depths  of  his  memory  came  a 
picture  of  a  tall,  brown-haired  woman 
in  a  green  dress,  with  some  sort  of 
open-work  down  the  long  sleeves. 
There  was  on  his  cheek  the  dimly  re¬ 
membered  feel  of  that  dress,  the  fab¬ 
ric’s  dainty  roughness  good  to  the 
sensitive  skin.  He  seemed  to  sense 
in  his  nostrils  the  clean  sweet  smell 
of  the  cloth  and  of  her,  perhaps  of 
some  faint  perfume  she  wore.  Then 
he  thought  of  Bertie’s  big  sweaty 
body,  and  he  shuddered,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  memory  were  gone. 

That  was  the  way  all  the  time,  he 
thought — any  time  when  he  was  en¬ 
joying  himself,  even  if  it  was  only  by 
thinking  about  something  pleasant, 
Bertie  always  spoiled  it  one  way  or 
another.  He  hadn’t  really  felt  happy 
a  single  minute  since  he’d  been  living 
in  her  house.  He  would,  he  thought, 
rather  be  back  with  the  Gordons,  even, 
on  the  farm  where  he  had  spent  most 
of  the  ten  years  since  his  mother  died, 
“farmed  out’’  by  a  father  who  had 
no  place  to  take  him.  Yes,  it  would 
be  better  even  to  be  back  there,  with 
all  the  cursing  and  beating  and  the 
hard,  back-breaking  work  in  the  fields. 
He  could  especially  remember  the 
south  cornfield,  with  its  quarter-mile- 
long  rows  of  tall  green  stalks.  How 
many  times  the  sun  bad  beat  down 
upon  his  back  and  the  green  blades 
cut  his  face  as  lie  hoed  slowly  down 
one  row  and  back  another  !  Compared 
to  that,  the  little  work  he  had  to  do 
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now,  tending  a  few  acres  of  truck, 
was  more  like  play,  or  getting  a  va¬ 
cation. 

When  he  said  “play”  in  his  mind, 
he  smiled  bitterly  to  himself,  as  if  it 
were  some  sort  of  secret  joke  on  him 
that  he’d  grown  up  almost  without 
knowing  what  play  was.  Certainly 
he’d  had  little  opportunity  for  it  on 
the  Gordon  farm ;  his  days  had  been 
filled  with  labor,  and  his  nights  with 
sleep  and  dreams  of  getting  away. 
So  now  he  was  away,  and  he  thought 


Ruth  Ann:  The  prettiest  and  nicest 
girl  he’d  ever  seen. 

of  going  back!  But  he  couldn’t  just 
run  away;  that  wouldn’t  be  fair  to 
his  father.  It  would  all  have  been  so 
much  simpler  if  his  father  had  mar¬ 
ried  somebody  else  when  he  bought 
this  little  farm.  Even  Cora,  who’d 
been  his  first  step-mother,  before  Ber¬ 
tie,  would  have  been  better.  She  was 
hard  to  get  along  with,  but  he  liked 
her  better  than  Bertie.  At  least  she 
was  clean  and  not  fat,  and  not  always 
messing  around  with  him. 

Down  one  last  little  hill,  through 
the  creaking  gate  at  the  bottom,  and 
he  was  at  the  Higgins  spring.  He 
set  down  the  buckets  on  the  worn 
gray  boards  of  the  spring  house  floor, 
and  squatted  down  beside  them  to 
thrust  his  hands  and  forearms  into 
the  clear  cold  water.  Then  he  took 
off  the  battered  straw  hat  which 
shielded  his  head  from  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  sun,  and  stretched  out  full  length 


on  the  boards.  Thrusting  his  whole 
face  into  the  water,  he  held  it  there 
for  a  long  time,  letting  the  flowing 
liquid  cool  his  face  and  forehead, 
drinking  in  great  mouthfuls  of  it,  and 
lifting  his  head  only  when  he  could 
hold  his  breath  no  longer. 

He  had  just  raised  his  head  when 
he  heard  a  step,  and  looked  up  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  was  no  longer  alone. 
“Oh,  hello,  Ruth  Ann.”  There  was 
mingled  relief  and  embarrassment  in 
his  tone.  He  was  glad  though,  that 
it  wasn’t  anyone  else;  he  didn’t  mind 
her  being  around.  Ruth  Ann  Hig¬ 
gins  was  a  year  older  than  he,  and 
was,  he  thought,  the  prettiest  and 
nicest  girl  he  ’d  ever  seen ;  she  was  the 
only  one  he’d  ever  talked  to.  lie 
never  had  liked  girls;  they  were  al¬ 
ways  giggling  and  acting  silly,  or  else 
trying  to  flirt  with  you.  All  but  Ruth 
Ann,  that  is.  He  didn’t  know  her 
very  well,  and  he  never  saw  her  ex¬ 
cept  sometimes  when  he  came  after 
water.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
wasn’t  going  to  school  any  more,  now 
that  he  was  sixteen,  and  she’d  tried 
to  get  him  to  change  his  mind. 

He  wasn’t  sure  just  what  he  ought 
to  say  now,  so  he  got  up  and  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  bis  hand 
and  put  on  his  straw  hat.  Then  he 
said  again,  “Hello,”  sort  of  lamely, 
and  waited  for  her  to  speak.  She  had 
sat  down  on  the  large  flat  rock  that 
formed  one  side  of  the  spring,  and 
was  looking  at  him  interestedly,  her 
large  blue  eyes  calm  and  clear  when 
they  met  his. 

“Hello,  Henry.”  She  looked  down 
at  her  hands,  moved  them  to  smooth 
a  wrinkle  in  the  large  skirt  of  her 
black-and-white  checked  gingham 
dress,  and  then  folded  them  in  her 
lap.  He  watched  her  in  silence, 
strangely  interested  and  vaguely  dis¬ 
turbed;  be  hadn’t  really  known  she 
was  quite  so  pretty  as  she  looked  now. 
Her  long  brown  hair  was  tied  by  a 
small  white  ribbon  at  the  back  of  her 
neck ;  it  framed  a  face  unfreckled  by 
the  summer  sun,  without  make-up, 
made  interesting  by  the  good  line  of 
the  chin,  the  high  cheek-bones  and 
tilted  nose.  Her  dress  looked  as  if  it 
were  fresh  from  the  ironing  board ; 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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How  Are  You,  Eddie? 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
the  indignant  cries  of  women  as  lie 
elbowed  and  tramped  on  toes,  but  he 
kept  on  going.  He  managed  to  get 
almost  to  the  counter.  He  was  close 
to  Mrs.  Strand  now,  and  her  voice 
was  louder  to  li is  ears. 

“  So  I  told  Harry,  ’  ’  she  was  saying, 

‘go  right  along  with  the  fellas  fish¬ 
ing.  You  need  a  rest,’  1  told  him. 
'William  and  me  can  take  care  of  the 
store,’  I  sez.  You  know  Harry,”  she 
went  on,  ‘‘lie  don’t  think  nobody  but 
him  can  do  nothing  right.  I  told  him 
three  days  ain’t  enough  for  us  to  ruin 
his  store  for  him.”  She  paused  for 
breath.  ‘‘You  said  you  wanted  a  can 
of  mushroom  soup,  didn’t  you?'”  she 
asked  the  woman  to  whom  she  had 
been  speaking.  Eddie  saw  the  woman 
nod  her  head,  but  Mrs.  Strand  made 
no  effort  to  move.  ‘‘William,”  she 
said,  ‘‘bring  Mrs.  Iiubley  a  can  of 
mushroom  soup  when  you  go  to  the 
back  of  the  store.  ” 

Eddie  looked  at  the  little  figure  in 
the  big  white  grocer’s  apron.  Wil¬ 
liam  was  hurrying  "back  and  forth, 
trying  to  wait  on  as  many  customers 
as  possible.  He  always  stopped  and 
talked  to  Eddie  on  his  way  home 
from  school.  ‘‘Hi,”  Eddie  called  to 
him  over  the  shoulder  of  the  woman 
in  front  of  him. 

“Hi,  Eddie,”  William  said. 

“Hurry,  William,”  Mrs.  Strand 
said.  “Mrs.  Iiubley  can’t  wait  all 
day.”  Without  a  word  William  scur¬ 
ried  to  the  back  of  the  store. 

“Fat,  lazy  woman,”  thought  Eddie. 
“Ugly  woman,”  he  thought,  and  for 
a  time  he  forgot  everything  but  his 
growing  hatred  for  the  woman.  He 
looked  at  the  rolls  of  fat  that  made 
creases  in  her  neck  as  she  hunched 
over  the  counter.  His  hands  were  per¬ 
spiring,  and  he  rubbed  them  down 
over  his  trousers. 

William  came  with  the  mushroom 
soup.  “Here  you  are  Mrs.  Iiubley,” 
said  Mrs.  Strand.  “Nineteen  cents.” 
The  woman  gave  her  the  money  and 
turned  from  the  counter  to  push  her 
way  to  the  door.  Eddie  was  next  to 
the  counter  now,  directly  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Strand.  His  hands  were  per¬ 


spiring  more  and  more.  He  stood 
there  staring  at  her.  For  a  moment 
she  stared  back.  Then  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  took  another  pret¬ 
zel. 

“Well,  Eddie,”  she  said,  “what  do 
you  want?  Speak  up.  Don’t  just 
stand  there  and  stare  like  that.  We’re 
busy  in  here  today.  ’  ’ 

“Huh,”  said  Eddie.  “Oh,  I  want 
my  sister’s  order — now.” 

At  first  she  looked  expressionless, 
as  though  she  hadn ’t  understood  what 
he  was  saying.  Then  she  winked  at 
the  woman  standing  next  to  Eddie. 
“Your  sister  didn’t  phone  in  no  order 
this  week,  Eddie,”  she  said.  “We 
ain’t  got  no  order  for  her.”  Then 
she  turned  to  the  woman  again,  as 
though  Eddie  weren’t  even  there. 
“Lord,  we’re  so  busy  as  it  is,  I  don’t 
see  how  people  can  expect  us  to  till 
phone  orders,”  she  said. 

“She  told  me  to  get  it,”  Eddie 
said.  “I  want  it!” 

“1  told  you,  Eddie,  we  ain’t  got 
it,”  Mrs.  Strand  replied,  a  bit  an¬ 
noyed. 

Eddie  felt  his  muscles  tighten.  He 
was  breathing  faster.  He  looked  into 
the  woman’s  large  white  face.  “You 
gimmie  it !  ”  he  said. 

“Just  a  minute,”  Mrs.  Strand  said, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  straightened 
up,  taking  her  fat  arms  off  the  coun¬ 
ter.  “Let’s  not  get  excited  about  this 
thing.  After  all,  it  ain’t  my  fault  if 
your  sister  didn ’t  phone  in  no  order.  ’  ’ 

“My  sister  did,”  said  Eddie,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands  over  his  trousers.  “I 
gotta  get  it.  I  told  her.” 

“It  must  run  in  the  family,”  said 
Mrs.  Strand  to  the  people  in  general. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  women  were 
watching.  “Your  sister  probably  just 
thinks  she  phoned  the  order,”  she 
told  Eddie.  “Why  don’t  you  go 
home  and  tell  her.” 

“No,”  said  Eddie,  and  slapped  his 
hands  down  on  the  counter.  He 
didn’t  want  to,  he  told  himself.  He 
didn’t  want  to.  He  thought  of  the 
fat  boy.  “You  get  it!”  he  said 
hoarsely,  and  brought  his  face  close 
to  hers. 

Mrs.  Strand’s  eyes  opened  wider 
and  her  face  became  a  trifle  paler.  ‘  ‘  I 
told  you,  Eddie,  go  home !  ’  ’  she  said. 
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“Get  your  order  and  then  come  back. 
God,’’  she  said  to  the  onlookers  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  some  of  her  com¬ 
posure.  “He’s  goin’  completely  oft' 
his  nut ! ’’ 

Eddie’s  whole  body  seemed  to  trem¬ 
ble,  and  lie  was  unable  to  keep  from 
lunging  forward.  He  felt  his  fingers 
tighten  around  the  soft  fleshy  neck. 
His  hands  were  electric,  as  on  the  fat 
boy’s  shoulders.  He  felt  the  terrible 
strength,  like  hot  liquid  in  his  veins, 
driving  the  surging  fury  to  his  head. 
He  couldn’t  let  go.  The  woman’s  face 
was  white,  and  her  eyes  were  bulging. 
“You,”  he  said  in  almost  a  growl 
and  shook  her  hard.  Her  glasses  fell 
off  and  clattered  to  the  floor.  The 
little  curls  were  bouncing  crazily 
askew.  There  was  confusion  all  about 
him.  A  woman  screamed.  Eddie  did 
not  let  go. 

“Call  the  police!”  someone  said. 

“Stop  him!”  yelled  another. 

Someone  was  tugging  on  his  arms, 
trying  to  drag  him  away,  hut  his 
strength  was  too  great. 

“Hit  him  on  the  head,”  someone 
said.  “Knock  him  out!” 

He  saw  only  the  white  face  and 
great  terrified  eyes.  The  boy  had 
looked  like  that. 

“Stop  it,  Eddie,”  he  heard.  “Stop 
it !  ”  The  voice  was  crying  and  plead¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  first  time  Eddie 
averted  his  stare  from  Mrs.  Strand’s 
face.  He  saw  William.  He  saw  that 
his  face  was  red  and  streaked  with 
tears,  and  he  felt  him  tugging  and 
punching  him.  William,  his  friend, 
punching  him.  Eddie’s  hands  relaxed 
and  fell  to  the  counter. 

“  Whatsamatter,  William?”  Eddie 
said,  “whatsamatter?”  But  William 
was  paying  no  attention  to  him.  He 
was  helping  his  mother  to  a  stool  be¬ 
hind  the  counter. 

“Ma,  ”  he  was  almost  sobbing, 
“Ma,  are  you  all  right?” 

‘  ‘  Get  some  water !  ’  ’  one  woman 
said. 

“Call  a  doctor!”  said  another. 

They  were  crowding  around  Mrs. 
Strand.  “She  should  have  air,” 
somebody  remembered. 

Eddie  stood  there  staring  at  all  the 
excited  women.  He  heard  only  hits 
of  their  exclamations. 
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“He’s  a  maniac,”  one  was  saying. 

' '  Somebody  call  the  police  !  ’  ’  Some 
of  the  women  turned  to  look  at  Eddie. 
They  seemed  to  be  frightened  of  him, 
and  none  of  them  would  venture  to 
approach  him.  He  stepped  backward 
a  few  steps  as  if  trying  to  decide  what 
to  do  and  then  wheeled  and  ran  as 
fast  as  he  was  able  out  of  the  store. 

He  ran  for  nearly  two  blocks,  and 
then,  being  winded,  he  stopped  and 
sat  panting  on  the  curb.  There  was 
no  one  coming  after  him.  He  would 
hurry  right  home,  he  thought.  He 
got  up,  brushed  his  trousers,  and 
started  down  the  street.  Mary  would 
wonder  where  he  had  been.  It  must 
be  after  ten-thirty  now.  Would  some¬ 
one  tell  her?  He  couldn’t  stay  in  the 
house  all  summer  again.  He  couldn’t. 
He  stopped  momentarily  to  look  at  a 
big  yellow  and  green  caterpillar  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  He  watched  it 
crawl  briefly  and  then  sent  it  flying 
with  a  flip  of  his  finger. 

“  Whateha  doin’,  Eddie?”  came  the 
voice  from  the  street.  It  was  Junior 
Backed  going  by  on  his  bicycle  again. 

“Nothin’,”  said  Eddie.  “Nothin’. 
I  didn’t  do  nothin’.”  But  Junior 
was  already  halfway  down  the  block. 

“Ugly  fat  woman,”  Eddie  said  to 
himself  and  went  on  down  the  street. 


The  Long  Shadows 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
it  fitted  snugly  from  the  waist  to  the 
white  lace  collar  she  wore,  showing 
the  good,  young  curve  of  her  small 
high  breasts.  Her  legs  beneath  the 
full  skirt  were  long  and  slender  and 
clean-looking,  her  feet  small  and 
shapely  in  little  white  moccasins 
which  she  wore  without  socks. 

He  looked  up  to  find  her  eyes  on 
him,  and  he  flushed  hotly,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  her  face  to  indicate 
that  she  had  even  noticed  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  her  charms.  She  put  a 
hand  on  the  rock  beside  her.  “Come 
over  here  and  sit  down,  Henry ;  you 
look  tired.” 

“Bin  diggin’  ’taters  all  mornin’, ” 
he  said  self-consciously.  “Bertie  jist 
sent  me  to  git  some  water  to  wash 
with.”  As  he  sat  down  beside  her 
his  knuckles  brushed  her  skirt,  and  at 


the  same  time  he  seemed  to  smell  a 
sort  of  fresh  sweetness  that  made  his 
head  feel  light,  from  her  hair,  or  her 
dress,  perhaps.  Again  he  felt  that 
strange  disturbance  inside  himself, 
only  this  time  it  wasn’t  as  vague  as 
before.  He  didn’t  trust  himself  to 
say  any  more  just  then,  so  there  was 
silence  between  them  for  a  little  while. 

“Henry.”  Her  tone  made  it  al¬ 
most  a  question. 

“Yes?” 

“School  starts  next  week,  Henry. 
Are  you  going  to  go?” 

He  thought  about  it  awhile  before 
he  answered,  and  then  it  was  with 
another  question.  “Are  you  going 
for  sure,  Ruth  Ann?” 

“Yes.  Yes,  and  .  .  .  ,”  she  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  moment,  then  went  on 
softly,  “and  Henry,  I  ...  I  want 
you  to— I  really  do.  ’  ’ 

He  looked  at  her  quickly,  but  when 
she  met  his  gaze  it  was  he  who 
blushed  and  looked  away  first.  He 
didn’t  know  just  what  he’d  seen  in 
the  blueness  of  her  eyes,  but  it  set 
his  blood  racing  and  made  his  breath 
come  shorter.  He  mumbled  some¬ 
thing  about  having  to  get  back  with 
the  water,  and  hurriedly  filled  the 
two  buckets.  He  •was  going  to  leave 
without  looking  at  her  again,  when 
she  touched  his  arm.  Tingling  all 
over,  he  heard  her  say,  “I  really  do 
want  you  to  go,  Henry — very  much.” 
He  stole  a  quick  glance  at  her,  said 
he’d  think  about  it,  and  hurried  off, 
sloshing  water  about  his  knees. 

All  the  way  back  home,  he  hardly 
noticed  the  hills  or  the  weight  of  the 
buckets  for  thinking  about  what  Ruth 
Ann  had  said  and  the  way  she’d 
looked  at  him.  He  wasn’t  sure  just 
what  it  meant,  but  it  was  certainly 
the  most  exciting  thing  that  had  ever 
happened  to  him.  He  could  still  re¬ 
member  the  clean  fragrance  of  her, 
still  feel  her  hand  resting  lightly  on 
his  arm.  He  thought  that  maybe  he 
would  go  back  to  school,  if  she  really 
wanted  him  to ;  he  knew  his  father 
would  like  it.  And  he  wouldn’t  have 
to  stay  around  Bertie  all  day  long 
all  the  time. 

Reminded  of  Bertie,  lie  quickened 
his  pace,  thinking  that  she  would  be 
angry,  and  that  whatever  food  she 
had  fixed  for  him  would  be  cold.  He 
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squinted  up  at  the  sun,  saw  that  it 
was  just  past  noon.  Then  he  turned 
the  last  bend  in  the  road  and  started 
up  the  hill  toward  the  house.  As  he 
did,  he  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the 
house,  get  into  a  car  sitting  in  front, 
and  drive  quickly  away.  There  was 
something  familiar  about  the  fellow, 
but  he  couldn’t  be  certain  from  the 
hurried  glimpse  he’d  had.  The  car, 
though,  made  him  pretty  sure  of  the 
man’s  identity;  it  belonged  to  a  fruit- 
jar  salesman  who  had  visited  the 
house  several  times  before,  lie  won¬ 
dered  at  the  fellow’s  presence  now, 
though;  it  certainly  wasn’t  time  for 
Bertie  to  be  buying  fruit  jars. 

Setting  down  one  bucket  to  open 
the  gate,  he  picked  it  up,  let  the  gate 
swing  shut  behind  him,  and  went  on 
up  to  the  house.  There  he  found 
Bertie,  flushed  and  perspiring,  just 
beginning  to  fix  his  lunch.  Instead 
of  scolding  him  for  taking  a  long 
time,  she  muttered  something  about 
his  getting  back  sooner  than  she’d  ex¬ 
pected.  When  she  had  finished  her 
meager  preparations  for  the  meal, 
she  called  him  into  the  kitchen  to  eat. 
While  he  was  washing  his  hands,  she 
came  up  behind  him.  close,  and  he 
could  feel  her  fat  thighs  and  belly 
hot  against  him,  and  her  breath  on 
his  neck.  She  said,  “You  won’t  say 
nothin’  to  nobody  about  Mr.  Travers 
bein’  here,  will  you,  honey?” 

He  moved  away  roughly,  and  said 
between  his  teeth,  “I  didn’t  see  no¬ 
body,  Bertie — nobody  at  all.”  She 
interpreted  this  as  a  favor,  grinned, 
and  offered  him  some  warmed-over 
hoecake. 

When  the  brief  meal  was  over, 
Henry  went  out  on  the  front  porch 
and  sat  there  resting  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  until  he  heard  Bertie  coming. 
Then  he  got  up,  put  on  his  old  hat, 
and  went  back  to  the  potato  patch  to 
resume  his  digging.  All  afternoon,  as 
he  dug,  as  he  pitched  the  tawny  thin- 
skinned  potatoes  into  the  waiting 
basket,  he  could  see  Ruth  Ann’s  face, 
with  the  blue  eyes  so  level  and  frank. 
He  thought  his  mother  must  have 
looked  the  same  way,  at  that  age.  He 
could  hear  the  soft  voice  again,  “I 
really  do  want  you  to  go,  Henry — 
very  much.” 

Suddenly  a  disturbing  thought 
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struck  him:  Did  Bertie  know?  He 
quickly  dismissed  the  probability,  but 
thinking  of  Bertie  made  him  remem¬ 
ber  the  salesman,  Travers,  and  what 
Bertie  had  said  to  him  about  keeping 
Travers’  presence  a  secret.  Maybe 
he  knew  something  on  her,  instead. 
He  started  remembering  his  first 
weeks  at  the  house.  Travers  had  come 
often  at  first,  usually  when  he  was 
out  working  in  the  crops;  sometimes 
he  had  stayed  as  much  as  an  hour. 
Henry  stopped  digging  and  stood  up 
straight  suddenly,  and  his  shoulders 
caught  him  with  a  sharp  pain.  And 
then,  in  a  month  or  less,  Travers  had 
stopped  coming,  had  in  fact,  not  been 
back  until  today.  The  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  it  hit  him  all  at  once,  left 
him  feeling  weak,  almost  sick  at  his 
stomach. 

His  discovery  made  a  lot  of  things 
clear,  though — things  he  hadn’t 
thought  much  about  before:  Travers’ 
frequent  visits  always  when  his  father 
was  at  work,  Bertie’s  strange  air  of 
nervousness  afterwards.  The  sudden 
cessation  of  those  visits,  and  Bertie’s 
almost  immediate  announcement  that 
she  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  It  all 
fitted  together  only  too  well,  made 
ugly  sense  of  what  had  previously 
been  only  jumbled  observations. 
Again  he  felt  sort  of  sick  at  what  he 
knew,  and  he  was  glad  his  father 
didn’t  know,  and  probably  never 
would.  At  least  he  would  never  tell; 
he’d  keep  Bertie’s  secret  for  her,  but 
only  for  his  father’s  sake,  he  thought. 

He  decided  to  quit  digging,  and 
carried  the  spading  fork  and  the  half- 
filled  basket  to  the  shed.  Then  he 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  it  to  think 
about  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
wanted  to  run  away  for  good,  but 
maybe  if  he  started  going  to  school 
he  could  stand  it,  because  then  he 
would  not  be  at  home  very  much  ex¬ 
cept  when  his  father  was  there.  He 
looked  at  the  lengthening  shadows 
about  him,  and  judged  that  his  father 
would  be  home  from  work  in  another 
hour.  He  decided  to  go  tell  Ruth 
Ann  that  he  was  going  to  school.  He 
thought  she  would  be  pleased,  since 
she  had  wanted  him  to  go ;  and  maybe 
he  could  talk  to  her  about  what  he 
ought  to  do — about  running  away  or 
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not.  lie  didn ’t  know  what  a  nice  girl 
like  her  would  think  about  such 
things,  but  he  felt  somehow  that  she’d 
understand.  Anyway,  he  wanted  to 
see  her  again,  to  find  out  what,  if 
anything,  she’d  had  in  her  eyes  and 
her  voice  for  him  that  morning. 

He  told  Bertie  that  he  didn’t  want 
any  supper,  that  he  was  going  to  walk 
down  to  the  store  on  the  highway  to 
see  if  he  could  get  some  shotgun 
shells.  For  once,  she  accepted  his 
statement  without  comment  or  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  turned  relievedly  to  mak¬ 
ing  himself  presentable.  He  washed 
his  face  and  hands,  dusted  off  his 
shoes,  combed  his  hair,  and  rolled 
down  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  would 
have  liked  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and 
pair  of  overall  pants,  but  that  would 
arouse  Bertie’s  suspicions.  He 
brushed  off  the  dust  as  best  he  could, 
and  decided  not  to  wear  his  hat,  since 
it  was  nearly  sundown,  and  the  air 
already  was  growing  cool.  Finally, 
he  got  out  the  two  dollars  and  ten 
cents  he’d  made  selling  rabbit  hides 
at  a  dime  apiece,  just  in  case  Ruth 
Ann  might  walk  to  the  store  with  him 
for  some  ice  cream  or  pop. 

As  he  made  his  way  along  the 
winding  road  between  the  wooded 
hills,  lie  relived  a  dozen  times  his  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  morning.  He  won¬ 
dered  what  he’d  talk  about  when  he 
saw  Ruth  Ann ;  he  never  had  a 
“date”  with  a  girl,  and  he  didn’t 
know  what  you  were  supposed  to  do. 
The  very  thought  of  going  up  to  Ruth 
Ann’s  house,  to  her  parents,  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  her,  made  him  hesitate  and 
almost  turn  back.  He  knew  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Higgins,  though,  and  besides,  he 
sort  of  thought  maybe  she  would  be 
at  the  spring  house,  where  he  could 
see  her  by  himself.  He  was  almost 
there  now,  and  he  quickened  his  pace 
as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  last  hill. 
But  just  before  he  could  see  over  the 
crest,  he  heard  voices,  a  boy  and  a 
girl  laughing  together,  and  then  what 
he  saw  stopped  him.  suddenly  shaken 
out  of  his  dreams,  and  set  him  staring. 

It  was  Ruth  Ann,  gay  and  laughing 
as  he  had  seldom  seen  her,  and  with 
her  was  a  boy  whom  Henry  had  seen 
before,  and  they  were  holding  hands. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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“What  if  we  don’t  get  picked  up  before 
our  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  runs  out?” 
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Tact  is  what  a  girl  uses  to  make  a  slow  man  think  he’s 
a  fast  worker. 


Third  classman — “Sir,  a  platoon  leader  has  just 
hung  himself!” 

Drill  Officer — “Holy  smokes!  Have  you  cut  him 
down  ? ’  ’ 

Third  classman — “No,  sir.  He  ain’t  dead  yet.” 


Drunk  (in  telephone  booth)  :  “Number,  hell!  I 
want  my  peanuts  !  ’  ’ 

— Wayne  Engineer. 


They  had  been  sitting  in  the  swing  in  the  moon¬ 
light  alone.  No  word  broke  the  silence  for  half  an 
hour  until — • 

“Suppose  you  had  money,”  she  said,  “what 
would  you  do  ?  ” 

He  threw  out  his  chest,  in  all  the  glory  of  young 
manhood.  “I’d  travel.” 

He  felt  her  warm,  young  hand  slide  into  his. 
When  he  looked  up  she  was  gone. 

In  his  hand  was  a  nickel. 

— Pointer. 


Would  you  like  to  drink  Canada  Dry,  sir  ? 

I 'd  love  to,  but  I ’m  only  here  for  a  week. 

— Wampus. 


Joe  Gob:  Those  WAVES  are  really  something.  Who 
was  that  number  I  saw  you  with  last  night? 

John  Gob:  807-55-34. 


“How  do  you  teach  a  lady  to  swim?” 

“Put  your  arms  around  her  gently,  take  her  hand  in 
yours,  and  put — ” 

“But — she’s  my  sister.” 

“Aw,  throw  her  off  the  dock.” 

— Pelican. 


“Your  husband  looks  like  a  brilliant  man.  I  suppose 
he  knows  everything.” 

“Don’t  fool  yourself.  He  doesn’t  even  suspect  any¬ 
thing.  ’  ’ 


Nurse :  I  think  that  V-12  in  312  is  regaining 
consciousness,  doctor.  He  just  tried  to  blow  the 
foam  off  his  medicine. 

— Wampus. 


Old  Maid:  “I  hate  to  think  of  my  youth.’ 
Old  Man:  “Why,  what  happened?” 

Old  Maid:  “Nothing.” 


— Voo  Doo. 


lie:  You  look  shorter  in  that  bath¬ 
ing  suit. 

She:  Yeah,  but  it  makes  men  look 
longer. 

— Turnout. 


“So  you’re  on  your  honeymoon 
here  at  Niagara.  Where’s  the  little 
woman  ?” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  I  left  her  home.  ’  ’ 

“What?  Taking  your  honeymoon 
alone?” 

“Sure.  Someone  had  to  stay  home 
and  mind  the  baby.” 

— Pelican. 


Lady :  “I  want  to  see  some  kid 
gloves  for  my  eight-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  please.” 

Polite  Clerk:  “Yes,  ma’am,  white 
kid?” 

Lady:  “Sir!” 

—Old  Maid. 


Host:  That  whiskey,  sir,  is  20  years 
old! 

Guest :  Rather  small  for  its  age, 
don’t  you  think? 

Harvard  Lampoon. 


Customer:  “Could  I  try  on  that 
suit  in  the  window?” 

Clerk:  “We’d  rather  you  use  the 
dressing  room.” 


—  Wampus . 


A  colored  priest  was  hearing  a  con¬ 
fession.  In  the  middle  of  it,  he 
stopped  the  young  man,  saying, 
“Young  man,  you  ain’t  confessin’ — 
yon’s  braggin’. ” 

— Urchin. 


‘ ‘  I  hear  you  and  the  leading  lady 
are  on  the  outs.” 

Electrician:  “Yeah,  it  was  one  of 
those  quick-change  scenes  with  the 
stage  all  dark.  She  asked  for  her 
tights  and  I  thought  she  said  lights.” 

— Voo  Doo. 


Riding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  anxious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
classes.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
less  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  60  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 
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The  Long  Shadows 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

As  Henry  watched,  their  arms  went 
around  each  other’s  waists,  and  they 
went  out  of  sight  together  up  the 
little  path  that  led  from  the  spring 
house  into  the  woods.  They  hadn’t 
seen  him ;  he  was  glad  of  that,  any¬ 
way.  He  couldn’t  imagine  what  Ruth 
Ann  was  doing  with  a  fellow  like 
Chad  Purlow,  who  cursed  and  drank 
and  talked  dirty  about  women.  Henry 
knew  of  twice  that  he'd  been  in  jail 
that  summer ;  he  Avas  always  getting 
into  trouble.  He  Avas  big  and  older 
than  either  Henry  or  Ruth  Ann ;  he 
Avas  darkly  handsome  and  had  plenty 
of  money  to  spend.  But  Henry  just 
couldn’t  imagine  a  nice  girl  like  Ruth 
Ann  having  anything  to  do  with 
Chad  PurloAV.  It  just  wasn’t  right 
for  her  to  do  a  thing  like  that. 

He  knew  that  he  had  no  business 
prying  into  their  affairs,  but  he  just 
had  to  know  Avhat  Ruth  Ann  Avas 
doing  with  Chad  ;  he  followed  the  tAvo 
of  them  up  the  narrow  trail  between 
the  trees.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
rapid,  noiseless  walking,  with  the 
underbrush  grocving  thicker  and 
thicker  along  the  trail,  he  heard  their 
voices  again.  Stepping  softly  now,  he 
peered  into  a  small  clearing  by  the 
trail — only  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
turned  away  and  Avent  with  swift 
silent  strides  back  down  the  trail. 

Coming  out  on  the  road,  he  stood 
for  a  long  moment  looking  at  the 
spring  house  Avhere  he  had  sat  that 
morning  with  Ruth  Ann.  Fingering 
the  change  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out 
aimlessly  down  the  dusty,  rutted  road. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  long  shadows 
Avere  beginning  to  mar  the  clean  out¬ 
lines  of  the  hills. 
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Brother — Can  You 
Spare  a  Dime? 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
pocketbook  to  that  window  there,  tell 
’em  your  number,  and  then  come  on 
over  to  counter  sixteen.” 

That  day  I  was  initiated  into  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Com¬ 
pany  at  counter  sixteen  at  which  were 
sold  foundation  garments  and  sou¬ 
venirs  of  Cleveland.  By  the  end  of 
the  day,  1  realized  that  I  had  made  a 
painful  mistake  in  wearing  my  high- 
heeled  shoes.  During  a  lull  in  our 
sales,  I  started  to  sit  down  on  a  stool 
by  the  cash  register.  ‘‘Better  not  do 
that,”  Sally  warned.  “Mabel,  the 
one  over  there — she  s  floor  manager 
isn’t  so  keen  on  it.  She  thinks  you  re 
not  workin’,  and  she'll  get  ya  fired.’ 

I  couldn’t  understand  the  Woolworth 
methods  of  handling  different  kinds 
of  sales,  and  I  worried  about  my 
purse.  “They  make  us  check  ’em  in 
the  office,”  explained  Sally.  “They 
think  we’ll  steal  some  of  this  junk.” 

At  lunchtime  I  decided  that  it 
would  be  wisest  for  me  to  eat  at  a 
moderately  priced  restaurant.  I  asked 
Sally  which  place  she  would  suggest. 
“Oh,  eat  at  the  counter.  You  can  get 
a  ticket  at  the  office  that’ll  let  ya  eat 
a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  worth  of 
food  for  a  dollar.”  I  followed  Sally’s 
suggestion  and  had  chop  suev,  fea¬ 
tured  with  tomato  soup  on  Tuesdays, 
for  lunch. 

That  day  I  sold  two  girdles  and  an 
ashtray  with  a  picture  of  Lake  Erie 


on  it,  and  meditated  on  the  corns  de¬ 
veloping  on  my  feet  and  on  the  indi¬ 
gestible  quality  of  the  chop  suey.  At 
five-thirty  the  store  closed.  I  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  triumphant  over  my 
day’s  achievements.  At  the  end  of 
the  week,  I  received  my  first  salary : 
fifteen  dollars,  with  deductions  for 
government  taxes. 

Two  weeks  after  I  had  become  a 
Woolworth  employee,  Mr.  Stainton 
said  to  me,  “Come  with  me.  AVe  need 
a  competent  girl  in  the  office.  There’s 
another  girl  who  can  help  Sally ; 
you’ll  be  transferred  to  the  office.” 
I  had  been  promoted,  with  no  increase 
in  salary.  Still,  pride  overwhelmed 
me. 

The  office  was  an  area  in  the  store 
which  was  concealed  behind  the  high, 
long  wooden  board  on  which  the  lino¬ 
leum  and  oilcloth  hung.  Here  1 
learned  about  the  mysterious  intrigue 
which  kept  the  store  on  the  Public 
Square  alive.  1  had  my  own  desk, 
conveniently  located  near  the  office 
window  so  I  would  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  purses,  complaining  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  those  dignified  women 
who  came  to  Woolworth ’s  to  purchase 
items  for  some  worthy  cause.  I  also 
took  care  of  the  merchandise  books, 
my  status  in  the  office  not  being  ex¬ 
actly  that  of  an  executive,  but  more 
of  a  maid-of-all-work.  My  biggest 
and  most  important  duty  came  in  the 
afternoons,  when  I  collected  the 
money  from  the  cash  registers  in  the 
store.  I  was  astounded  at  the  amount 
of  money.  I  knew  now  how  it  was 
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possible  for  nickels  and  dimes  to  make 
Mr.  Woohvorth  so  wealthy. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  I 
told  Mr.  Stainton  that  I  would  leave 
Woohvorth 's  to  continue  my  educa¬ 
tion.  He  looked  straight  ahead  and 
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said,  “I  rather  thought  you  would. 
Maybe  you  can  come  back  and  work 
for  us  when  you  finish  college.” 
Words  failed  me.  My  heroic  instinct 
arose,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  I 
assumed  an  attitude  of  sweet  sadness. 
That  Saturday  I  collected  my  salary 
and  my  purse,  took  a  last  look  at  my 
desk  in  the  office  as  1  tenderly  brushed 
away  some  dust,  whiffed  a  last  fra¬ 
grant  smell  of  the  Woohvorth  chop 
suey,  and  walked  out  the  employees’ 
entrance.  A  “stage”  in  my  life  had 
just  passed. 
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(jtom  “T)he  Shopping  J3ag’ 


“Spring  lias  sprung,  the  grass  is  riz!  I  wonder 
where  the  flowers  is.’’  No  matter  what  you’re  looking 
for,  or  wishing  the  Easter  bunny  would  bring  you, 
you’ll  find  it  in  one  of  Durham’s  leading  department 
stores  where  Spring  merchandise  is  the  highlight  of 
the  day.  Shop  at  the  stores  below  and  be  sure  of  a 
Happy  Easter. 


“Make  a  little  beauty  go  a  long  way”  is  the  motto — 
the  product,  the  ever-popular  Frances  Denney  cos¬ 
metics.  ROBBINS  is  offering  these  aids  to  beauty  as 
a  special  Easter  treat,  so  don’t  miss  the  opportunity 
for  a  glowing  holiday.  Just  one  look  at  the  cool  aqua 
wrappings  will  assure  you  of  the  radiant  appearance 
you'll  possess  after  a  try-out  with  Frances  Denney. 


With  “rings  on  your  fingers, 
and  bells  on  your  toes”  you 
can  be  sure  of  a  merry  Easter 
wherever  you  go — particularly 
if  your  jewelry  comes  from  the 
wide  selection  of  hand-made, 
hand-wrought  silver  bracelets,  lapel  spray  pins,  and 
matching  ear  rings  that  JONES  &  FRASIER  are 
featuring  this  month.  They’ll  add  a  gay  sparkle  to 
your  Easter  ensemble. 


Easter,  Spring,  and  good-looking  suits  go  hand  in 
hand.  So  get  into  the  swing  and  greet  the  Easter 
bunny  with  one  of  ELIZABETH’S  smart  tailored  or 
cardigan  neck  line  suits.  You  have  a  variety  of  pas¬ 
tel  shades  or  black  and  navy  blue,  and  all  guaranteed 
to  be  of  100%  wool. 


Here’s  an  idea  for  an  Easter  present 
that  definitely  fits  the  bill.  Did  you 
know  that  ROGERS  DRUG  CO.  car¬ 
ries  a  full  line  of  Cara  Nome  cos¬ 
metics — just  the  items  to  bring  out 
the  breath  of  Spring  in  your  appear¬ 
ance  and  keep  you  as  fresh  and  lovely 
and  popular  as  an  Easter  lily. 


Yes,  they’re  still  the  choice  of  every  coed.  Don’t  you 
be  the  only  one  without  a  sterling  silver  barrette  from 
RAY’S  JEWELERS.  Many  different  styles  priced 
from  $1.95-$3.95.  When  you  come  in  to  buy,  just  say 
you  ’re  a  Duke  student,  and  the  name  will  be  engraved 
free. 


When  you  get  right  down  to  think¬ 
ing  about  it,  there’s  nothing  more 
important  to  set  off  Easter  than  a 
pert  new  hat.  LYLIAN’S  has 
exactly  what  you’re  seeking  in  the 
way  of  tricky  Spring  bonnets.  All 
kinds  of  bright  colors  and  flower 
trimmings,  and  as  an  added  attrac¬ 
tion  you  may  choose  a  good-looking 
bag  to  match. 


Lots  of  originality  in  color's  and  flowers  strikes  the 
key  note  cf  fashion  this  Spring.  BELK-LEGGETT  ’S 
is  way  up  on  the  hit  parade  with  something  new  in 
suit  accessories.  Take  a  look  at  their  supply  of  dainty 
dickies  with  gay  corsages  painted  on  the  fronts.  Just 
the  right  Easter  touch  for  only  $2.98. 


For  those  extra-special  occasions  when  you  simply 
have  to  look  your  best  such  as — Easter,  or  HIS  fur¬ 
lough,  or  a  Spring  dance,  remember  the  WASHING¬ 
TON  DUKE  BEAUTY  SHOP.  Once  you’ve  discov¬ 
ered  this  conveniently  located  shop,  you’ll  always  go 
back  to  their  friendly  courtesy. 


“March  showers  bring  April  flowers!”  In  fact,  it 
brought  them  straight  to  HIBBERD’S  flower  store. 
For  a  preview  of  Spring,  stop  in  and  choose  a  huge 
bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  and  thrill  your  favorite  with 
a  blooming  Easter  remembrance. 


Don’t  be  an  April  Fool !  Be  wise  and  treat  your  “big 
moment”  to  a  lovely  bouquet  of  Spring  flowers  for 
Easter.  CLAUDE  HULL  is  all  set  to  make  up  a 
smart  corsage  or  send  out  a  smooth  box  of  roses  for 
your  special  Easter  surprise. 
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Yes,  it’s  a  lasting  friendship  . . .  well-earned 
by  Chesterfield’s  three  top  qualities  . . . 


Come  on  Chesterfield 

were  changing  to 
a  new  outfit... 


MILDNESS  *  BETTER  TASTE 
COOLER  SMOKING 


And  when  your  G.  I.  Joe  steps  out  of  khaki  into  a 
blue  pin-stripe  and  lie’s  home  for  keeps,  you’ll  again 
enjoy  Chesterfields  together  and  agree  that  nothing 
measures  up  to  their . . . 

RIGHT  COMBINATION  ★  WORLD’S  BEST  TOBACCOS 


Copyright  1<M 5,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Swoon-Glow  Side-Swept  Sarong 

by  Cole  of  California 


For  Warm  Weather  Relaxation 

Modeled  by  Helen  Wade  and  Arlene  Palmer 


Featured  and  sold  exclusively  in  Durham  by 
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"IT’S 

SPRING 

AGAIN...” 


". .  .  AND  BIRDS  ON  THE  WING  AGAIN” 


X  v  rut:  springtime  the  joys  of  everyday  life  are 
increased  by  the  beauty  which  nature  brings  to  the 
earth.  But  the  Archive,  Duke’s  collegiate  maga¬ 
zine,  brings  happiness  to  you  every  month  of  the 
school  year. 


For  us  to  continue  to  put  out  a  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
able  Archive,  we  must  have  the  support  of  local 
and  national  advertisers.  To  keep  up  our  stand¬ 
ards  we  must  all  give  first  consideration  to  those 
who  advertise  within  these  pages. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


EXETER 

By  GEORGE  WEBBER 
Maybe  you’ve  lived  in  a  city  like  Exeter 


The  dingy  buildings  in  the  city’s 
business  district,  with  their  dirty 
brick  fronts  covered  with  false  fronts 
of  shiny  tile,  were  a  far  cry  from  the 
magnificent  business  edifices  which 
one  would  expect  to  find  after  a  brief 
glance  at  the  propaganda  furnished 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
literature  did  not  always  present  a 
true  picture  of  the  fair  city,  for  there 
was  much  about  the  city  that  the  local 
drum-beaters  could  not  and  would  not 
reveal. 

The  city,  with  its  false  store  fronts 
and  other  obvious  cover-ups  for  in¬ 
ward  backwardness,  was  a  cheap 
town.  1  had  made  no  sociological 
studies  of  the  city,  but  a  keen  sense  of 
sight  and  smell  furnished  me  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  the  city  was  a  back¬ 
ward,  complacent  town  with  no  claim 
to  the  somewhat  debatable  titles  of 
grandeur  which  it  bad  graciously  be¬ 
stowed  upon  itself.  A  critical,  im¬ 
partial  analysis  of  it  would  reveal  a 
city  entirely  different  from  the  mythi¬ 
cal  one  conjured  up  by  tbe  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  idealistic  city 
which  citizens  had  created  in  their 
imagination  was  a  city  of  false  fronts. 

1  could  not  walk  tbe  city’s  streets 
without  sensing  the  cheap  and  tawdry 
nature  of  the  city  itself.  There  were 
small  theatres  with  stinking  popcorn 
stands  outside;  “Three-Pictures-for- 
a-Dime”  photography  studios;  an 
abundance  of  Greek  eating  joints  with 
the  smell  of  garlic;  darky  shoe-shine 
boys  wandering  the  streets;  beer  gar¬ 
dens.  filled  with  soldiers  who  had  no 
decent  place  to  go  for  entertainment ; 
loudly-dressed  drug  store  cowboys,  re¬ 
pulsive  in  their  zoot  suits  “with  the 
drape  shape”;  small  department 
stores  with  rough,  oily  wooden  floors 
and  cheap  items  of  merchandise;  elite 
clothing  shops  with  gaudy  window 
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displays ;  pawn  shops,  with  wizened 
Yiddish  loan  sharks  ever  on  the  alert 
for  a  new  victim;  dirty  fish  markets, 
smelling  of  the  sea;  greasy  filling 
stations  on  every  corner,  with  little 
gas  to  sell ;  bewhiskered  farmers,  car¬ 
rying  their  foul  tobacco  to  market 
through  the  streets,  blocking  traffic 
with  their  ancient  vehicles;  buxom 
Negress  factory  workers,  a  sea  of  blue 
uniforms  crowding  the  streets  during 
rush  hours;  countrymen  with  ban¬ 
danas  around  their  necks  and  tobacco 
juice  staining  their  snarled  grey 
beards;  invisible  sidewalks  unseen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dirt  and  unwashed  for 
years  except  by  the  elements.  These 
for  me  spelled  cheapness.  There  were 
similar  scenes  in  other  towns,  per¬ 
haps;  but  in  other  towns  these  cheap¬ 
nesses  were  not  covered  up  by  false 
fronts. 

The  false  fronts  of  the  city  were 
the  false  fronts  in  the  character  of  the 
upper  classes,  who  failed  to  see  the 
tawdry  things  in  life  from  their  ivory 
towers,  who  failed  to  see  that  they 
themselves  were  cheap  because  of  tbe 
false  impressions  of  themselves  which 
they  created. 

There  was  cheapness  and  shallow¬ 
ness  everywhere  among  the  upper 
classes  of  the  city;  there  were  small¬ 
town  big  shots  in  the  city  government, 
petty  politicians  playing  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people,  consistently  failing 
to  realize  that  government  is  not  a 
toy.  There  was  shallowness  of  the 
police  department- — personal  tool  of 
the  powerful — which  spent  its  time 
issuing  parking  tickets,  while  the  dens 
of  crime  flourished  unmolested.  The 
school  system — where  the  education 
of  thousands  was  a  political  football, 
where  two  beloved  teachers  committed 
suicide  because  they  lost  their  jobs  in 
a  purge  by  the  ruthless  machine, 
where  the  taxpayers  paid  $300,000 


for  a  school  building  which  was  built 
at  a  maximum  of  $150,000 — was  the 
best  in  the  area  on  paper.  There  was 
no  open  graft  in  the  city  government, 
because  the  politicians  were  much  too 
cunning  to  allow  their  under-handed 
work  to  come  out  in  the  open. 

The  city  had  its  share  of  Sunday 
Christians,  wiio  attended  church  regu¬ 
larly  merely  to  be  seen  there,  who 
spoke  loudly  in  missionary  meetings 
just  to  be  heard,  who  would  go  to  tbe 
limit  to  create  the  false  impression  of 
piety.  One  could  sense  the  sneers  of 
the  snobs  as  they  craned  their  necks 
to  assure  themselves  that  their  outfit 
was  more  stunning  than  that  of  Mrs. 
So-and-So.  How  unashamedly  the 
congregations  courted  the  favor  of 
their  more  wealthy  members,  in  hopes 
of  being  remembered  in  their  wills! 
Pious  Mrs.  L.  forced  her  wealthy  hus¬ 
band  to  play  golf  on  Sunday  during 
church  hours  because  he  had  been 
giving  too  much  money  to  tbe  church 
and  consequently  was  forced  to  cut 
down  on  her  clothing  allowance.  Not 
every  church-goer  was  a  Sunday 
Christian,  but  there  were  few  whose 
piety  extended  beyond  Sundays  at 
noon. 

The  real  estate  barons  of  the  city 
worshipped  the  god  of  money  and 
prayed  for  a  low  score  in  their  golf 
game  at  the  club.  The  Board  of  Al¬ 
dermen  refused  a  plan  for  slum  clear¬ 
ance — a  concrete  adjustment  of  the 
rotten  living  conditions  in  the  slums 
— because  of  pressure  from  the  Real 
Estate  Commission.  Ignorance  and 
sin  prevailed  in  the  city’s  slums 
because  a  few  men  at  the  top  sub¬ 
jected  the  public  good  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  profit.  Never  had  so  few  taken 
so  much  from  so  many. 

The  city’s  cultural  hypocrites 
pounced  upon  book  clubs  and  con¬ 
certs,  and  as  book-clubbers  and  con¬ 
cert-goers  acquired  a  reputation  as 
leaders  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  city, 
while  those  who  could  really  appreci¬ 
ate  the  arts  remained  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Many  a  hefty  dowager  who 
didn’t  yet  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  concerto  and  a  bass  fiddle  had 
marched  majestically  out  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Auditorium  after  a  concert, 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Through  Another’s  Eyes 

By  OLIVE  SHERETZ  LANHAM 
“7/er  voire  made  him  remember ” 


The  bus  jerked  heavily  to  a  stop, 
and  the  soldier  with  the  ribbons 
on  his  blouse  woke  up. 

“High  Point.”  the  driver  said. 
“Be  here  ten  minutes.” 

High  Point.  Then  he  was  finally 
in  North  Carolina  again.  All  down 
through  the  long  hot  hours  of  sleep¬ 
ing.  waking,  and  sleeping  again  he 
had  waited  for  this.  The  states  were 
behind  him  one  by  one — New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia. 
You  can  always  tell  when  you  cross 
over  the  state  line  into  North  Caro¬ 
lina — the  air  smells  better.  Funny, 
the  things  you  talk  about  in  a  fox¬ 
hole.  Now  with  the  bus  standing  still, 
the  heat  was  filled  with  fumes  from 
the  exhaust,  with  the  odor  of  sweat 
and  cigarette  smoke.  Better,  though, 
than  the  smell  of  the  hospital.  Every 
morning  when  you  woke  up  you  could 
taste  it  in  your  mouth.  And  he  tasted 
it  now,  remembering. 

The  bus  lurched  forward  again,  and 
slowly  the  wind  began  to  come  against 
him,  growing  faster  and  harder  with 
the  speed  of  the  bus,  and  drying  his 
face  to  coolness.  In  the  seat  in  front 
of  him  a  girl  was  talking.  The  wind 
blew  the  words  back  to  him,  and  he 
listened  indifferently,  not  wanting  to 
think. 

“ — clay  is  brick  red  where  the  as¬ 
phalt  stops.  The  pines  are  getting 
taller  .  .  .  woods  now,  with  honey¬ 
suckle  vines  over  everything,  and  the 
sun  coming  through — dark  green — 
pale  green — gold  green  all  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Fields  ...  a  gray  board  shack 
.  .  .  and  a  fat  white  rooster  strutting 
across  the  yard.  Woods  again — oh, 
there's  a  stream  with  a  log  across 
it  .  .  .  muddy  water  running  over 
stones.  Here ’re  some  more  houses  .  .  . 
bigger,  and  white  boards.  There’s  a 


huge  old  woman  hanging  out  her  wash 
.  .  .  pajamas  and  slips  and  things  .  .  . 
pink  and  white  and  loud  striped  col¬ 
ors  blowing  in  the  wind — waving  to 
us.  Think  we’re  coming  into  a  town. 
Here’s  a  brick  house,  now  .  .  .  blue 
hydrangeas  by  the  steps  .  .  .  bicycle 
lying  on  the  grass.  Oh,  the  clouds — 
they’re  putting  on  a  show  today  .  .  . 
little  white  feathers,  and  big  heaps  of 
whipped  cream.  ...” 

He  drifted  into  sleep  again,  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  the  vibrating  of  the 
bus  and  the  wind’s  coolness  on  his 
face.  He  followed  the  words  down, 
down  into  the  darkness,  and  saw  the 
fat  white  rooster  trip  over  the  bicycle 
and  fall  sputtering  into  a  dish  of 
whipped  cream,  with  all  his  dignity 
gone. 

He  felt  the  bus  stop,  and  woke 
tasting  sleep  in  his  mouth,  his  face 
and  head  feeling  putted  and  heavy 
with  it.  ‘‘Marion.  Twenty  minute 
rest  stop.”  Nearer,  he  thought;  it’s 
coming  nearer  all  the  time.  Home 
and  the  folks  and  Marge.  How 
strange  it  was  going  to  be.  How — . 
lie  pushed  it  away  from  his  mind. 
Don’t  need  to  go  through  it  yet.  Not 
yet  awhile,  anyway. 

A  man’s  voice  spoke  in  front  of 
him.  “Think  I’ll  get  out  for  a  breath 
of  air.  Want  to  come?” 

“No,”  the  girl  said.  “Guess  I’ll 
stay  put  this  time.”  Her  voice  made 
him  remember.  Low  and  happy.  He 
wanted  suddenly  to  tell  her  how  awk¬ 
ward  and  funny  the  rooster  had  been, 
falling  over  the  bicycle,  and  his  legs 
kicking  in  the  air. 

Her  voice  came  over  the  back  of 
the  seat  now,  and  he  realized  she  was 
speaking  to  him.  “I  hope  I  didn’t 
bother  you,  talking  so  much.” 

“No, !’ he  said.  “No,  I—” 


“My  husband’s  blind,  you  see.  He 
likes  for  me  to  describe  things  when 
we  travel.” 

“Oh.”  For  a  moment  he  could 
think  of  nothing  else  to  say.  “Then 
lie — I  mean,  has  he  always — there’s 
no  hope  that — ?” 

“No,”  she  broke  in  quickly.  “No 
hope  at  all.”  He  felt  with  a  shock 
the  small  undertone  of  relief  in  her 
voice.  “It  runs  in  his  family,”  she 
was  saying.  “He’s  been  blind  since 
he  was  ten.” 

Listening,  he  wondered.  The  words 
held  no  bitterness,  no  regret,  not  even 
pity.  He  frowned,  not  understand¬ 
ing.  But  maybe  it’s  not  so  queer,  he 
thought.  Bet  he  sees  a  lot  more  than 
most  people — through  her  eyes. 

“Here’s  a  coke,  honey.”  The 
man’s  voice  again,  and  other  people 
talking  as  they  came  back  to  their 
seats.  The  door  slammed  shut,  and 
as  the  bus  started  he  heard  the  girl 
gasp  suddenly,  and  then  begin  to 
laugh.  “Goodness,  it  nearly  went  all 
over  me!”  The  man  laughed  with 
her,  and  he  felt  a  sudden  bitter  jeal¬ 
ousy  for  this  man  who  could  sit  beside 
her  and  share  her  laughter. 

He  sat  waiting  for  her  to  finish  the 
coke,  wishing  she  would  hurry.  The 
bus  was  climbing  and  he  knew  there 
would  be  mountains  soon.  Only  a 
few  hours  left,  and  there  was  so  much 
he  wanted  to  see.  Finally  she  began 
talking,  and  he  relaxed  against  the 
seat,  letting  his  mind  pull  in  the  quick 
low  words  that  came  with  the  wind. 

“We’re  going  up  .  .  .  and  the  land 
is  running  down  and  away  from  us 
to  meet  the  sky.  Fields  slanting  down 
across  the  hill.  There’s  a  farmer  and 
his  mule  plowing  .  .  .  mule’s  back 
shines  like  copper  in  the  sun.  We’re 
going  over  a  bridge  and  there’s 
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a 


creek  way  clown  there  .  .  .  little  and 
stony.  Oh,  we  just  passed  a  small 
boy  walking  along  the  road — blue 
overall  pants,  no  shirt,  and  a  grin 
about  as  big  as  he  is.  The  sky’s  so 
blue,  hot  blue  over  the  green  tops  of 
the  pines — it’s  a  technicolor  day! — 
and  lower  clown  it’s  powder  blue  and 
baby  blue  .  .  .  and  fades  and  fades 
until  it's  hardly  bine  at  all  down 
there  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  .  .  .” 

It  was  perfect  to  ride  this  way  up 
into  his  mountains,  with  only  the 
wind  and  the  girl’s  voice  for  com¬ 
pany.  On  and  on  and  never  stop. 
Never  the  confusion  and  fear  that 
gripped  him  in  the  bus  stations.  Only 
to  ride  and  never  quite  get  there. 
Never  have  to  meet  them  and  face  it 
all.  Only  climb  swiftly  and  feel  his 
ears  popping  .  .  .  warm  sun  on  his  face 
and  hands  .  .  .  cool  wind  .  .  .  seeing 
his  state  again — seeing  .  .  .  seeing. 

Seeing.  But  lie  would  never  see 


again.  That’s  what  the  doctors  at  the 
Army  Hospital  had  told  him.  Then 
lie  hadn’t  wanted  to  live,  just  to  sink 
alone  forever  in  the  perpetual  dark¬ 
ness  that  enveloped  him.  There  was 
always  that  feeling  that  lie  could  al¬ 
most  see,  that  he  would  soon  awake 
from  this  awful  sleep,  and  the  world 
would  be  more  than  noises  around 
him.  But  it  was  forever  blackness, 
the  blackness  of  a  deep  cave  from 
which  there  was  no  entrance  or  exit. 

He  wondered  if  people  noticed  that 
he  was  blind.  He  wondered  if  this 
girl  in  front  of  him  knew.  He  pic¬ 
tured  her  in  his  mind  as  he  listened 
to  her  beautiful  voice.  Slim  and  love¬ 
ly,  he  thought,  with  a  freshness  and 
aliveness  about  her.  Most  of  all  it 
was  her  voice,  soft,  melodious,  rich. 
Above  the  drone  of  the  motor  and  the 
restless  murmur  of  other  voices,  he 
listened  to  her.  feeling  as  if  he  were 
seeing  again  .  .  .  seeing  .  .  .  seeing.  .  .  . 


He  slept  a  long  time,  and  worried 
because  a  baby  was  crying.  No,  two 
babies  screaming,  yelling.  .  .  . 

He  woke  with  a  jerk.  The  bus  no 
longer  moved  beneath  him,  but  stood 
quivering  like  a  living  thing,  ready  to 
leap  forward  again  at  any  moment. 
The  babies  were  in  the  seat  beside 
him,  and  above  their  crying  lie  heard 
the  bluff  voice  of  the  driver.  “What 
them  ’lil  fellas  want  isa  cigarette. 
Here,  lemme  give  ’em  a  cigarette!” 
His  laughter  seemed  to  beat  down  the 
crying,  and  suddenly  it  was  gone, 
subsiding  into  little  choking,  sobbing 
sounds. 

“Say  we  ain’t  no  ’lil  fellas,  are 
we?  We  the  best  ’lil  girl  twins  ever 
rode  on  his  bus,  now  ain’t  we?” 

Young,  he  thought,  hearing  the 
mother’s  voice.  Young  and  awful 
tired.  He  waited  for  the  girl’s  voice, 
wondering  if  she  would  describe  them 
to  her  husband.  But  instead  another 
girl  spoke  beside  him. 

“This  seat  taken?”  Her  voice 
grated  against  him. 

“Here,”  he  said.  “You  c’n  have 
the  one  by  the  window.”  He  moved 
over  awkwardly,  stiff  from  sitting  so 
long,  and  stood  in  the  aisle.  Sweat 
had  soaked  his  shirt,  and  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  uncomfortable  wetness 
of  it  as  he  sat  down  again  and  leaned 
back. 

“Lord!”  the  girl  said.  “That 
woman  sure  scared  me.  I  never  seen 
such  a  birthmark.  You  notice  her 
husband  was  blind?  Guess  he’d 
hafta  be  t’  marry  a  sight  like  her.” 

“Yeah,”  he  said.  It  explained  a 
lot  of  things,  but  it  didn’t  make  much 
difference.  She  was  gone  and  the 
dream  was  gone.  Far,  far  down  be¬ 
hind  him  in  another  world  that  was 
beautiful  but  not  real.  Only  fear  and 
the  sick  feeling  inside  him  were  real. 
The  sticky  heat  and  the  stink  of  sweat 
arid  gas  and  cigarette  smoke,  and  the 
wetness  of  his  blouse — these  things 
were  real. 

The  bus  jerked  forward  again,  and 
slowly  the  wind  began  to  come  against 
him  a  little.  But  it  had  to  pass  the 
girl  beside  him  first,  and  it  brought 
only  the  smell  of  cheap  perfume. 


Dear  Snowie. 


April,  1945 


We.  the  new  ARCHIVE  staff,  have  deliberately  stolen  this  issue 
from  you  so  we  could  pay  tribute  where  tribute  is  due.  For  two  years 
you  have  featured  other  girls  as  Duchesses  of  the  Month  and  written 
articles  about  other  people.  We  think  it's  about  time  that  you  got 
some  much-deserved  praise.  So,  Snowie,  we've  made  you  Duchess  of  the 
Month  for  April . 

It  is  strange  that  anyone  from  hard-boiled  Publications'  Row 
should  get  a  little  sentimental,  but  we're  really  going  to  miss  you. 

We'll  miss  your  feuding  with  Eaton,  your  laughs  with  everyone  on  the 
Row,  your  worry  and  work  over  each  issue  but  always  getting  the  final 
copy  to  the  printer,  all  of  us  enjoying  the  jokes  we  never  could 
print,  your  Suzy  songs  sounding  smooth  over  the  rattle  of  the  inefficient 
typewriters,  while  the  rest  of  us  never  ceased  to  wonder  how  you  ac¬ 
complished  all  your  other  activities  along  with  editing  this  magazine 
and  did  everything  so  well. 

Of  course  we'll  miss  you  around  campus,  too  — -  seeing  you  in  the 
plays,  leading  a  Sunday  night  Sing,  passing  time  in  the  Dope  Shop  with 
a  coke  and  a  cigarette,  having  dates  with  Nick,  and  never  being  around 
when  we  want  you  —  but  we'll  miss  you  most  in  the  ARCHIVE  office  at 
the  end  of  the  Row. 

It's  been  swell  working  with  you.  Snow.  We  hope  we  can  do  as 
good  a  j ob  as  you've  done,  and  we'll  be  thinking  about  you  lots  when 
we  struggle  over  the  issues  each  month.  We  hope  you  won't  be  too 
provoked  at  being  made  Duchess  this  month,  but  we  can't  think  of  anyone 
we'd  rather  feature  than  our  favorite  editor  Ethridge. 

T)lte  J^Iew  Stall 


A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven 

By  NANETTE  McCREERY 

"if  ell.  Lilly  had  been  giving  the  Madame  a  terrific  rush ” 


ei. i..  it's  just  like  I’ve  been  tel  I  - 
ing  you,  some's  got  it,  some 
ain’t.  And  he’s  really  got  it!” 

-Mabel  drew  her  lipstick  and  com¬ 
pact  out  of  an  over-stuffed  purse  and 
clapped  the  purse  shut  with  a  loud 
click  for  emphasis. 

"She  must  be  nuts,  letting  him  go 
like  that."  remarked  Flo.  a  pale  girl 
with  black  lifeless  hair. 

She  watched  her  buxom  companion 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  her  face, 
and  then  the  two  girls  slid  down  from 
the  drugstore  counter  to  pay  their 
checks  at  the  cashier’s  desk. 

“Let’s  take  a  walk  down  the  ave¬ 
nue.  and  I'll  tell  you  the  rest  while 
we  window  shop,”  Mabel  suggested. 

“I’m  with  you.” 

Flo’s  face  was  almost  animated, 
contrary  to  its  habitual  expression  of 
Jistlessness,  in  anticipation  of  hearing 
the  details  about  Mme.  Cornille’s  af¬ 
fair  with  John  Lilly.  Mabel  was 
Madame ’s  maid,  or  as  the  lady  of  the 
house  preferred  it,  la  donne.  The 
girls  were  enjoying  their  weekly  date 
together  for  lunch,  a  movie,  and 
Mabel’s  news  about  her  employer. 

“Well,  this  John  Lilly,  see  (O  what 
a  smooth  character!),  he’s  starring 
at  The  Morocco,  too,  along  with  the 
Madame.  lie’s  doing  some  kind  of 
jive  called  interpretive  dancing  with 
a  blonde,  his  partner,  really  a  high 
class  act.” 

“Are  they  married,  he  and  the 
blonde?” 

“Xaw,  but  not  through  any  fault 
of  hers.  You  should  have  seen  her 
giving  the  dog  eye  to  the  Madame 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  taking  a 
shine  to  her  (as  what  man  doesn’t). 
Charlie  is  a  waiter  there,  you  know, 
and  he  sneaks  me  in  at  rehearsals 
every  now  and  then.  That’s  hoiv  I 
happened  to  see  the  pay-off  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  night.” 


“Gee,  I  wish  I  had  a  boy  friend 
that  treated  me  as  good  as  Charlie 
treats  you.  Wish  I  had  a  boy  friend,” 
Flo  mused. 

“Well,  Lilly  had  been  giving  the 
Madame  a  terrific  rush,  see,  sending 
her  flowers,  calling  her  up  all  the 
time,  hanging  around  the  stage  door 
to  take  her  home  after  the  show,  and 
all  that  kind  of  stuff.  Any  other  girl 
would  have  been  tickled  pink,  but 
not  the  Madame.  She  just  takes  men 
in  her  stride.  She  wants  a  rich  one, 
even  if  he  has  too  much  stomach  and 
not  enough  hair  (as  most  of  them 
do).” 

“Lilly  doesn’t  do  so  bad,  does  he, 
with  a  job  at  The  Morocco?” 

‘  ‘  Chicken  feed  compared  to  some 
of  the  millionaires  that  give  her  the 
run-around.  Just  chicken  feed!” 

“Take  a  gander  at  that  mink  coat, 
will  you.  Not  bad  for  a  thousand 
bucks.” 

“Florence,  you’re  interrupting 
me.” 

“Oh,  sorry  kid.  Go  on.” 

“Well  Lilly’s  trying  harder  and 
harder  to  make  time  with  the  Madame 
and  is  getting  nowhere  fast.  1  know 
because  the  Madame  confides  in  me. 
Just  the  same  she  keeps  him  on  her 
string  by  giving  him  the  glad  eye  at 
rehearsals  now  and  then.  All  the 
time  the  blonde  is  getting  madder  and 
madder.  You  can  tell  by  the  angle 
of  her  jaw. 

“Then,  like  I  said  before,  comes  the 
pay-off  last  Wednesday  night.  The 
Madame  and  John  Lilly  have  been 
sitting  at  this  table,  real  cozy  like,  all 
during  rehearsal.  The  time  comes 
for  Lilly’s  act  and  he  misses  his  cue. 
That’s  the  last  straw  for  the  blonde. 
She  comes  zooming  across  the  floor, 
hauls  off  and  gives  him  a  slap  in  the 
kisser  like  you  never  saw  before  in 


your  life.  While  lie’s  still  seeing 
stars,  she  turns  on  the  Madame,  grabs 
her  by  the  shoulders  and  starts  shak¬ 
ing  her  till  her  teeth  rattle.  ‘Maybe 
you’d  like  to  break  in  on  the  act, 
too,  ’  she  sez.  The  Madame  draws 
herself  up  kind  of  haughty  like  and 
sez,  ‘I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.’ 
‘Don’t  give  any  of  that,  Babe.  I’ve 
been  watching  you  and  Johnny  all 
these  months.  I  wasn’t  born  yester¬ 
day,  you  know.  ’  The  Madame  is 
really  getting  huffy  now.  ‘If  you  are 
inferring  that  there  is  anything  be¬ 
tween  John  Lilly  and  myself,  you  are 
entirely  mistaken.  I  always  make  a 
point  of  being  charitable  towards  my 
admirers.  That’s  all  lie  means  to  me, 
just  another  admirer,’  and  with  that 
the  Madame  sweeps  off  back  stage. 
John  Lilly  just  stands  there  looking 
like  a  whipped  puppy.  That  great 
big  beautiful  man!  It  was  pitiful!” 

“Yeah.  I  can  imagine.”  Flo  was 
all  sympathy. 

“Charlie  tells  me  1  shouldn’t  worry 
so  much,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  I’m  the 
sensitive  type,  you  know.  1  really 
suffer  over  things  like  that.” 

“I  hope  she  knows  what  she’s  do¬ 
ing,  giving  the  brush-off  to  a  man  like 
John  Lilly.”  Flo  was  pessimistic. 

“Say,  look  at  that  white  satin  eve¬ 
ning  dress.  Mmm,  mmm !  And  what 
a  price!  Would  Charlie  sit  up  and 
take  notice  if  I  showed  up  in  an  out¬ 
fit  like  that!” 

“Macy’s  basement  for  me,”  said 
Flo  lapsing  back  into  her  customary 
indifference. 

“Come  on,  Flo.  Let’s  go  t.d  the 
movies.” 

“I  still  think  the  Madame ’s  kinda 
nutty,”  persisted  Flo.  “Money  or 
not,  I  wouldn’t  pass  up  John  Lilly. 
Maybe  you  would,  though,  ’cause  you 
got  Charlie.  Say,  how  about  this 
show?  C’mon.” 


. . .  people  . . . 
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By  PHIL  BAILEY 


.  .  .  people  .  .  .  cold ,  stolid  people  .  .  .  half-friendly  people  .  .  . 


.  .  .  there  they  are ;  here  we  are. 
People  .  .  .  some  .  .  .  refined,  “well-to- 
do”  .  .  .  others  .  .  .  newly  “well-to- 
do”  .  .  .  looking  at  the  “refined”  with 
scrutinizing  yet  not  distasteful  stares 
.  .  .  envy,  perhaps,  behind  that  neu¬ 
trality  .  .  .  the  refined  Emily  Post 
their  glances  out  the  window.  The 
shabby  old  lady’s  look,  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  well-dressed  .  .  .  what  is 
there  ? — thoughts  of  her  youth  ? — of 
her  daughter — indignation  ? — ap¬ 
proval  ?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  people  .  .  .  with  colored  skins 
,  .  .  driver  and  colored  woman  argu¬ 
ing  .  .  .  tension  .  .  .  that  restless,  “why 
must  it  be  like  this”  feeling  .  .  .  you 
.  .  .  must  be  an  example  of  non-preju¬ 
dice  .  .  .  sit  beside  .  .  .  stares  and 
smirking  smiles  ...  a  poker  face  .  .  . 
stares  returned  from  set  teeth  .  .  .  the 
smiles  fade  .  .  .  you  wonder  whether 
or  not  you  did  the  right  thing.  .  .  . 

...  a  Negro  man  and  white  girl 
talking  .  .  .  feeling  of  gladness — re¬ 
minder  of  childhood  .  .  .  how  you 
loved  the  colored  handy-man— how 
good  he  was  to  you  .  .  .  feeling  of 
apprehension  .  .  .  feeling  of  pride  in 
her  courage  .  .  .  her  voice  goes  through 
you  like  a  knife  which  is  so  sharp  that 
it  doesn’t  hurt  ...  a  sinking  feeling 
deep  inside — yes! — that’s  it!  that 
sweet  intonation  .  .  .  just  like  “an¬ 
other  girl’s”  voice  .  .  .  she  laughs 
and  you  wonder,  amazed  by  the  re¬ 
semblance — could  she  indeed  be — ??!! 
no  .  .  .  not  her,  of  course — but  God 
be  praised  that  there  arc  other  Marys 
-God  bless  her  and  bless  Mary.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  people  .  .  .  who  are  they  ? — 
what  are  they  .  .  .  cold,  stolid  people 
.  .  .  half-friendly  people  .  .  .  their  de¬ 
sires — what  impells  them  .  .  .  the 


street  .  .  .  the  blind  newsman,  strongly 
calling  out  with  courage  born  of  ex¬ 
perience  .  .  .  the  horns  .  .  .  the  warm 
sun  .  .  .  people  .  .  .  moving  to  and  fro 
.  .  .  carefree  young  girls  ...  a  boy 
and  girl,  talking  in  low  tones  .  .  .  anx¬ 
ious  people  .  .  .  “average  people”  .  .  . 
a  well-dressed  woman,  clothed  in  her 
professional  dignity  .  .  .  train  bell  .  .  . 
a  handsome,  immaculate  soldier  .  .  . 
people  .  .  .  some  desperately  seeking 
happiness,  perhaps  spoiling  it  in  their 


eagerness  .  .  .  others  .  .  .  outwardly 
resigned  to  what  they  have  .  .  .  the 
wizened  colored  man,  haltingly  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  street  .  .  .  what  mute, 
inglorious  Miltons  .  .  .  Tuskeegee  sci¬ 
entists  ...  a  speeding  motorcycle  .  .  . 
excitement  .  .  .  pretty  girls  ...  a  new 
Easter  outfit  ...  a  colored  soldier  .  .  . 
deliberate,  expressionless  action  as  he 
shifts  gears  .  .  .  “What  about  Jack 
.  .  .  have  you  heard?  ...”  Laughingly, 
“No  .  .  .  but  I’m  not  worried.  .  .  .” 


Ya  gotta  give  the  D  ’n’  D  Club  credit  for  try  in’ ! 


Return  of  the  Native 

By  SNIVELOID  Ph.D. 

Duke’s  favorite  son  is  hark  again 


Remember  me?  I'm  Sniveloid,  the 
little  guy  that  used  to  live  under 
the  Archive  couch  until  someone 
cleaned  the  office.  You  say  you  don’t 
know  who  I  am?  Wait,  I’ll  go  out 
and  come  in  again. 

Remember  me?  I’m  Sniveloid,  the 
little  guy  in  Publications’  Row  that 
people  used  to  point  at  and  say, 
"Who’s  he?”  The  kid  that  went  to 
Saearusa  when  the  cabin  party  was  at 
Fisher’s.1  The  sharp  boy  that  used 
to  cut  up  the  Archive  pages  with  his 
clever,  dagger-like  wit.  Your  man  on 
the  campus  that  kept  students  and 
faculty  chuckling  with  wicked  glee 
at  his  hilarious  bits  of  humor  that  he 
pounded  out  on  his  trusty  old  type¬ 
writer  called  “Trav.”-  (I  also  used 
lo  pound  my  head  against  Pegram’s 
side  door.) 

Xow  you  remember  me,  don’t  you? 
Well,  I  guess  you’re  new  here. 

Let  me  tell  you  my  story.  I  left 
Dearaulduke  about  two  semesters  ago 
to  visit  an  old  uncle  of  mine  in  a 
famous,  all-year-round  resort.  Maybe 
you ’ve  heard  of  it ;  it ’s  called  Bain- 
hurst.8  After  about  three  months  he 
got  pretty  tired  of  making  hot  tod¬ 
dies  and  mustard  plasters  for  me 
every  time  I  came  in  from  playing  a 

1  See  “Life  on  a  Cabin  Parly,”  Archive,  .  .  , 
. 1044. 

-  Dr.  Blackburn,  please  note  a  new  experiment 
in  prose:  the  repetition  of  th 3  same  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  two  or  more  words  immediately  sue* 
•  eel ling  each  other,  or  at  short  intervals. 

2  Also  known  as  “Pinebridge." 


fast  set  of  “  Swabmintondeeks.  ”4  So 
lie  hinted  that  I  leave.  I  slapped  him 
in  the  face,  hard.  He  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  else  for  another  three  months 
until  his  jaw  healed.  Then  he  told 
me  that  he  didn’t  like  the  way  I  was 
wearing  my  hats.  I  again  slapped 
him  in  the  face,  hard.  This  time  he 
shot  and  killed  me.  (Only  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  this  magazine  are  permitted  to 
see  author’s  scar.  Exhibitions  every 
Tuesday  in  Archive  office.  25c  admis¬ 
sion,  payable  to  Business  Manager 
Eaton.)5 

My  old  uncle  kindly  shipped  my 
body  back  to  Dearaulduke,  because 
that  had  been  my  last  request.  The 
entire  student  body  stood  silently  by 
while  picked  members  of  The  Admin¬ 
istration  reverently  lowered  my  hum¬ 
ble  remains  into  the  pond  in  the  Sarah 
P.  Duke  Memorial  Gardens.  Then 
the  choir  softly  chanted  one  of  Robert 
Burns’  immortal  works,  To  a  Louse. 

After  two  months  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  I  began  to  get  bored.  Be¬ 
sides,  spring  was  in  the  air  and  the 
D  ’n’  D  Club  was  beginning  to  func¬ 
tion  again.6  So  I  struggled  through 
the  green  murky  waters  to  the  good, 
grim,  gray  light  above.  ‘‘Air,  air, 
air,”  my  tortured  lungs  shrieked.  I 
finally  reached  the  surface  climbed 
upon  the  bank,  and  absently  chewed 
a  pine  tree  while  I  sat  in  thought.7 

“First  I  must  go  and  see  my  ole 
friend,  Wash,”  I  croaked  in  a  voice 
not  quite  my  own. 

I  hopped  on  a  bus  going  to  East 
Campus,  and  hung  by  my  knees  from 
a  strap.  To  while  away  the  time,  I 
glanced  at  my  chubby  hands  and  feet. 
To  my  horror  and  surprise,  I  found 

4  A  game  similar  to  badminton,  on^y  played 
with  mops  instead  of  rackets. 

5  We’re  a  little  short  on  ads  this  month. 

After  my  first  D  ’n’  D  date,  1  began  to  wish 

that  I  was  back  in  the  pond. 

7  Well  anyway,  I  sat. 


they  were  webbed.  But  I  cheerfully 
comforted  myself  by  thinking  that 
not  every  Duke  graduate  can  boast 
that  he  has  spent  two  months  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pond  in  the  Sarah  P. 
Duke  Memorial  Gardens. 

Getting  off  at  East  Campus,  I  saw 
my  old  friend  Wash  Duke  sitting  just 
where  I  left  him.  When  he  saw  me, 
he  immediately  got  up  from  his  chair 
and  kissed  me  tenderly  on  both 
cheeks.8 

“Hello,  son,”  he  said. 

‘  ‘  Hello,  alma  pater,  ’  ’  I  said. 

Then  I  sat  in  his  lap  for  a  while 
and  we  chatted  pleasantly  together. 
Suddenly  rosy  fingered  dawn  brushed 
my  cheek.  I  knew  that  it  was  time 
for  me  to  go  see  Buff  a  Bride,  the  girl 
I  left  my  Eta  Bita  Pi  pin  with.  I 
said  goodby  to  Wash  and  dashed  up 
the  campus,  into  Alspaugh.  There  I 
saw  Buffa  and  shook  hands  with  her 
playfully.  Then  I  dashed  down  the 
campus  again  because  it  was  high  time 
that  I  got  back  to  Publications’  Row. 
In  my  haste  I  fell  into  a  cleverly 
hidden  bear-trap  in  front  of  Jarvis. 
They  recognized  me  and  let  me  go.9 

Frantically  I  tried  to  catch  a  bus 
to  West  Campus.  The  first  two  ran 
me  over,  but  I  finally  got  on  a  third. 
In  breathless  haste  I  ran  down  to 
Publications’  Row.  In  breathless 
haste  I  ran  back  to  the  Dope  Shop  on 
Coke  Duty.  After  I  bought  all  my 
old  friends  rum  cokes,  they  spoke  to 
me. 

“Hi,”  they  said. 

Then  they  chained  me  to  the  couch 
in  the  Archive  office  and  made  me 
write  this.  A  man’s  greatest  treasure 
is  his  oldest  friends,  as  someone  once 
said.  They  promised  to  loosen  my 
chains  every  two  weeks  if  I  tossed 

8  I  said  he  got  up,  didn’t  I? 

u  Better  luck  next  time,  girls. 

( Continued  on  Page  15 ) 
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cA  Poem  lot  J£ee  J4app 

Lieutenant  of  Marines,  killed  on  Saipan,  June  1944 
Kiffin  Rockwell  Hayes 


You  can  not  draw  his  face,  but  you  remember 
The  bony  features,  certainly  not  handsome 
But  showing  no  defect,  the  Adam’s  apple, 

The  lanky  form,  less  graceful  than  a  maple 
But  well  trained,  and  something  of  the  manner 
Of  a  hig  dog  almost  grown  up, 

A  colt  not  quite  a  stallion,  full  of  blood 
But  handled  well  to  bring  out  all  his  grace; 

And  something  of  a  racer’s  nervousness 
And  the  disdain  for  others  less  than  equal. 

He  had  a  polish  and  a  way  of  speaking, 

Manners  much  too  good;  it  was  not  surprising — 

He  knew  it,  you  suppose — - 

He  made  quick  enemies  among  the  vulgar. 

*  #  # 

It  would  not  be  justice  to  call  him  a  great  man, 

A  doubtful  license  to  hail  him  young  Apollo. 

Say  he  was  better  than  his  generation, 
Gently-behaved,  intelligent,  and  witty. 

#  #  * 

The  shock  is  to  find  him  dead,  and  being  dead 
In  battle,  far  away,  and  leading  soldiers, 

Falling  in  the  adventure  of  a  landing; 

Buried  so  far  from  home,  among  those  comrades — 
Men  whom  he  stood  among,  and  led,  respected ; 
Being  perhaps  the  only  gentleman, 

By  unnatural  selection,  among  these  men. 

The  only  one  who  knew  the  later  poets, 

And  something  of  the  ancient,  a  scholar 
Not  to  the  point  of  pedantry  but  well. 

It  is  a  shock  to  find  him  here,  and  dead. 

*  #  # 

You  can  not  be  certain  that  the  grace  of  youth 
Will  outlast  youth  itself,  survive  maturity; 

The  poet  decays  into  the  connoisseur. 

And  zest  for  living  into  the  bon  vivant, 

A  sort  of  patina  that  age  prefers 
To  a  bright,  gleaming,  polished  purity. 

(lie  would  be  surprised  to  hear  us  talk  of  virtue 
Who  fancied  himself,  perhaps,  an  elegant  sinner 
With  a  little  better  sense  than  Rochester 
And  hardly  so  anemic  as  the  “Nineties.” 


lie  would  have  been  too  wise  to  pose 
Except  in  the  good  manner  of  his  time.) 

*  #  * 

But  granting  the  probable  losses,  that  some  escape 
Or  by  austerity  or  elegance, 

Knowing  our  friendships  will  become  less  charming 
And  first  or  second  loves  our  wives,  or  husbands, 

We  would  rather  have  him  live,  to  meet  and  see 
Than  have  him  dead  to  praise  and  to  remember. 

Now,  having  made  his  polite,  last  departure 
With  dignity,  old-fashioned,  he  bequeathes 
To  our  benevolence  a  ponderable  question, 

To  weigh  our  survival  against  an  honest  death. 

It  is  the  question  he  will  not  have  to  answer. 

«•  #  * 

You  will  not  riddle  the  value  of  Life  itself 
Or  compare  grace  with  labor,  arts  with  works; 

It  is  useless  to  ask  if  he  died  well 

When  all  the  victories  he  fought  are  gained. 

That  is  a  question  to  answer  for  all  the  dead. 

^  ^  ^ 

But  ask  yourself,  having  known  this  one  man. 

Whether  or  no  to  breed  and  train  more  like  him. 

Demand  the  worth  of  being  a  gentleman. 

And  when  you  have  decided,  if  you  decide, 

What  will  you  do  with  them  then"? 

After  having  made  them  young  and  eager, 

Courteous,  read,  given  to  impractical  thinking, 

Loving  the  past  and  music,  remembering  names 

Of  fathers  and  their  customs  and  their  greatness. 

Or  if  vou  give  them  leisure,  games,  and  dancing, 

* 

Luxury,  property  more  than  another’s 
Until  perhaps  they  seem  not  so  deserving 
As  lucky,  but  not  abusive  of  their  fortune — 

For  you  would  find  it  hard  to  keep  them  true — 

Give  them  good  hearts,  not  leave  them  empty-headed — 
Then  you  must  ask  again,  what  to  do  with  these  children 
Too  intelligent,  precociously  polite, 

And  good  for  nothing,  except  to  be  leaders  of  men. 

If)  Dec.  1944 

Paris,  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  Belgium 
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This  Month 

While  making  up  this  issue  of  the 
Archive,  we,  the  new  staff,  got  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  hand  and  secretly  rifled 
the  editor’s  desk  for  her  picture.  As 
the  result  of  a  hectic  search,  we  are 
proud  to  feature  our  favorite  editor 
Ethridge  as  Duchess  of  the  Month. 

As  added  attractions,  two  new 
promising  artists  have  joined  t lie  staff. 
Johnny  Barber  cleverly  puts  his  pen 
in  hand  and  tongue  in  cheek  to  bring 
us  his  priceless  conception  of  Duke 
cabin  parties.  Rip  Angelillo  is  i  1  le 
Thurber  of  Publications’  Row  with 
his  slightly  wicked  cartoons  of  campus 
life. 

Our  prodigal  son,  Sniveloid  Ph.D., 
has  finally  wandered  back  to  the  of¬ 
fice  after  months  of  absence.  He  came 
forth  with  a  page  of  humor  that  only 
his  fiendish  mind  could  dream  up. 
And  in  our  files  we  found  an  English 
theme  by  former  Duke  student  George 
Webber,  who  wrote  one  of  the  most 
powerful  articles  we’ve  read  in  a  long¬ 
time.  We’re  sure  you’ll  want  to  read 
it,  too. 


The  literary  pages  are  well  handled 
by  Olive  Sheretz  Lanham  and  Nan 
McCreery.  Both  girls  are  able  and 
sincere  writers  who  bring  us  two 
warm,  human  stories. 

That’s  the  make-up  for  this  month. 
We’d  be  glad  to  consider  any  sugges¬ 
tions,  lamentations,  and  contributions. 
So  let’s  hear  from  you. 

By  our  cover  we  see  that  spring 
and  Easter  have  sneaked  up  on  us, 
but  Tony  Vallee  and  Gloria  Koltinsky 
seem  quite  prepared  for  it  all — with 
raincoats,  a  rabbit,  and  romance! 


Don’t  Forget ! 

Mother's  Day 
is  May  13,  1945 

L-9C5 
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BOONE 

DRUG  COMPANY 

THE  DRUG  AND  SEED  STORE 
Where  Quality  Counts 

IN  TRIANGLE 
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and  Orange  Streets 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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PAINT  CO. 
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Ket urn  of  the  Native 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
bits  of  humor  into  some  magazine 
they  print  there  every  month.10  After 
giving  me  fifty  lashes  with  a  rawhide 
whip  soaked  in  water,  they  threw  me 
a  bone  and  left. 

So  1  gazed  at  the  four  walls  and 
estimated  how  long  it  would  be  be¬ 
fore  they  fell  down.  Then,  as  I 
picked  the  stuffing  out  of  the  couch 
cushions,  1  debated  as  to  whether  I 
should  run  for  president  of  the 
ESGA.  1  immediately  began  to  laugh 
hysterically  and  delivered  to  myself 
a  severe  lecture  about  having  such 
ridiculous  thoughts. 

And  then  I  thought  that,  since  1 
had  been  so  active  in  campus  publica¬ 
tions  before  my  departure  and  sub¬ 
sequent  rest  in  the  Sarah  P.  Duke 
Gardens,  I  might  announce  mjr  can¬ 
didacy  for  dictator-in-chief  of  some¬ 
thing  on  Publications’  Row.  1  had 
noticed  that  the  Row  seemed  rather 
hard  up  for  a  telephone  operator  to 
make  calls  to  East  for  all  the  hard¬ 
working  staff  men,  who  keep  their 
feet  on  the  desks  while  trying  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  swivel  chairs.  But  then 
this  syndicated  column  has  made  me 
disliked  enough.  What  to  do?  I  sat 
and  pondered. 

So  that’s  how  1  happen  to  be  back 
at  Dearaulduke  again.  The  place  still 
looks  pretty  good  to  these  tired  eyes. 
A  lot  of  the  old  crowd  is  gone,  but  1 
see  there  is  plenty  of  new,  vigorous 
blood.  Yesterday,  when  1  saw  some 
gay  young  blade  push  a  dean  off  the 
Chapel  tower,  1  knew  I  was  home. 

10  The  name  of  the  magazine  escapes  me  at 
the  moment.  I  believe  it  begins  with  the  letter 
“Alpha.”  but  I  can’t  be  sure. 

Memo :  The  bride  tottered  down  the 
aisle  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  who 
was  wheeled  in  his  armchair  by  three 
of  his  great  grandchildren.  His  hair 
was  grey  and  thin ;  her  sunken  cheeks 
cracked  in  smiles  as  she  nodded  to 
friends  and  relatives. 

The  bridegroom  was  able  to  walk 
unaided,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
stalwart  mahogany  crutches.  His  head 
was  bald  and  shining  and  his  store 
teeth  chattered  and  clicked. 

They  were  the  two  who  waited  un¬ 
til  they  could  afford  to  gel  married. 


.  bold,  bright  and  be-spirited  ...  to  toss  your 
locks  into,  to  twirl  around  your  throat,  or  waist. 
Chalk-pastel  bordering  pure  white  .  .  .  spattered 
with  challis-type  flowerets.  A  Kimball  pin-money 
•  prank  for  only  $1  at  your  favorite  counter. 

Send  today  for  booklet  CN 4  " Head  Square  Into  High  Fashion" 


vu\oa 

9  E.  38th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 


RUSSELL  &  STOLL  Cl 

).,  INC. 

NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Marine  and 

Industrial  Fixtures  and  Fittings 
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LIGHTING 

CONTROL 

SEPARABLE  CONNECTIONS 
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We  Looked  In  The  Directory  First 


A  great  many  calls  to  “in¬ 
formation”  ask  for  num¬ 
bers  that  are  listed  in  tele¬ 
phone  directories. 

When  you  ask  for  numbers 
that  are  in  the  directory 


you  waste  your  own  time 
and  also  the  time  of  trained 
telephone  operators.  We 
know  we  can  count  on  your 
co-operation  in  reducing 
needless  calls  to  a  minimum 
.  .  .  Thank  you ! 


DIRHAM  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


ALEXANDER  TIRE  DIVISION 

P.  O.  POOLE,  Manager 

MAIN  STATION  UPTOWN  STORE 

Cor.  Main  at  Gregson  Sts.  ★  Cor.  Chape]  Hill  at  Foster  Sts. 

Phone  N-125  Phone  N-12« 


Elegy  I  or 

Sekud  Erutxim 

The  Archive  would  like  to  inform  its 
subscribers  that  they  are  not  expected  to 
read  the  following  low,  vulgar  article.  Due 
to  a  wartime  shortage  of  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  print 
many  items  which  fall  far  below  the  normal 
Archive  standards. 

Signed,  The  Editors. 


Before  we  get  any  further  we  would 
like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
following  article  is  not  a  cheap,  pla¬ 
giarized  imitation  of  a  series  of 
columns  that  were  known  to  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  as  “Duke’s  Mixture.”  It  is 
merely  a  social  service  to  the  campus. 
We  are  the  clarion  voice  of  Duke  st  u¬ 
dents,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  steer  the 
innocent  away  from  such  dark  pit- 
falls  as  asking  a  pinned-up  man  for 
a  date.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  keep 
students,  faculty,  and  administration 
up  to  date  on  all  current  campus 
events. 


%  *  * 

H'c  Hear  .  .  . 

Proctor  and  Cambell  are  reported 
to  be  floating  nicely  .  .  .  After  a  slight 
breeze,  Knotts  is  proudly  Bear-ing 
Old  Gloria  around  again  .  .  .  Helen 
is  singin’  soft  ’n  sweet  to  Stein  .  .  . 
Knowles  and  Ed  have  pitched  a  tent 
in  Rockefeller  Center  .  .  .  Ray  and 
Put  like  only  the  Pocomoco  girls  .  .  . 
Dee  and  Johnny  are  known  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  in  the  romantic  setting  of 
Piggly  Wiggly  .  .  .  the  lyrics  “No¬ 
body  knows  de  troubles  I  seen,”  are 
sadly  being  sung  by  Nick  .  .  .  while 
Snow  sues  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for 
working  employees  over  time  .  .  .  Art¬ 
ist  Barber  drooled  longingly  over  the 
Sigma  Chi  sweetheart  pins  .  .  .  Smitty 
and  Heffner  don’t  date  every  night; 
just  every  other  night  .  .  .  DeMott 
has  a  Way  among  women  ...  Si  was 
awfully  worried,  even  though  Betsy 
insisted  it  was  “just  a  friend  of  the 
family’s”  .  .  .  Davis’  alter  path  is 
paved  with  a  diamond  .  .  .  Robinson 
likes  riding,  sailing,  AND  women! 
(Nooo,  reeely !  !  !  ).  .  . 


We  Wonder  .  .  . 

Why  and  for  how  long  Mike  told 
“Mike”  to  play  smart  about  the 
A.D.C.  game  ...  If  Smoot  is  satisfied 
with  a  Phi  Delt  locket  only  .  .  .  How 
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Green  felt  when  he  saw  Rose  .  .  .  and 
Herb  ...  If  Bramlett  is  going;  to  en¬ 
roll  in  any  more  Carolina  Pre-Flight 
courses  ...  If  Vallee  has  gotten  over 
the  measles  .  .  .  Where  Jay  spends 
more  time,  with  Andy,  or  Bobby  .  .  . 
If  Duck  Doyle  ever  got  a  woman  to 
go  to  Winchester  ...  If  Birmingham, 
Totsie,  and  Olarko  still  like  polishing 
the  Sword  and  Shield  .  .  .  If  Shanley 
wishes  she  had  one  to  polish  .  .  .  Why 
Ferguson  did  wot  he  done  to  Dono¬ 
van  ...  If  Chris  ever  asked  someone 
to  go  to  on  the  KA  cabin  party  .  .  . 
If  Peterson  knows  Wineland  is  Sigma 
Nuing  .  .  .  Why  Beaman  didn’t  send 
Sis  a  petunia  or  something  for  East¬ 
er  ..  .  Just  how  much  (Come  to  me, 
my  leetle  cabbage)  Crowell’s  French 
has  improved  .  .  .  Why  the  Sigma 
Chi’s  gave  so  many  cabin  parties  .  .  . 
If  there  were  a  lot  of  knife  wounds 
after  the  Pub  Row  elections  ...  If 
Atkins  is  managing  Alspaugh  as  well 
as  the  Chronicle  .  .  .  van  Straaten’s 
carry  a  complete  line  of  gabardine  .  .  . 
Oops,  we  slipped  ! ! !  Sorry  Don  .  .  . 
Why  Piney  preferred  Byron  Nelson 
to  Akin  .  .  .  Whether  Main  and  Scott 
ever  get  bored  ...  If  Petrilla  Kindler 
will  mix  Kitchen  and  career  .  .  .  How 
Sherrill  and  George  like  “Stardust” 
now  .  .  . 


* 


*  # 


We’re  Horry  .  .  . 

That  Wappy  didn’t  stay  and  take 
a  P.G.  course  .  .  .  That  Waggoner  has 
to  find  another  star  to  hitch  on  to  .  .  . 
That  the  Pan  Hel  elections  on  East 
get  more  like  pulling  teeth  every  year 
.  .  .  That  more  people  didn’t  read 
Markham’s  last  words  .  .  .  That  the 
government  won’t  let  Piggy  spend  a 
long  weekend  in  Havana  .  .  .  That  the 
D  ’n’  D  Club  has  been  axed  and 
buried  .  .  .  That  Bayliss  won’t  get  on 
the  Ball  .  .  .  That  Charlotte  and  Shir¬ 
ley  won’t  be  around  for  a  while  .  .  . 
That  Fredo  is  looking  so  blue  .  .  . 
That  Chuck  has  put  a  damper  on 
Spring  .  .  .  That  Cliff  doesn’t  date  .  .  . 
That  Malcolm  doesn’t  date  .  .  .  That 
442V->  West  Campus  men  (ha!)  don’t 
date  .  .  .  That  we  heard  a  wise  man 
say  that  all  850  coeds  are  superficial, 
sarcastic,  and  snobbish  .  .  .  That  Scan¬ 
lon  and  his  Campus  Time  crew  are  no 
longer  on  the  air  .  .  .  That  Big  Bob 
Gantt  is  shipping  out  .  .  .  That  most 
of  the  Duke  Navy  has  already  been 
shipped  out  .  .  .  That  MeSwain  and 
Poring  leave  us  next  year  .  .  .  That 
Emily’s  Bill  was  wounded  .  .  .  That 
we  don’t  see  Pipe  and  Hailey  more! 
.  .  .  We  have  to  stop  now ! 


cRememt 

'ier  <CMother . . . 

Sunday,  May  13th 

We  have  a  good  selection  of  Mother’s 

Day  Cards,  Candy,  and  Other 

4 

Suitable  Gilt  Items 

ECKERD’S 

DRUG  STORE 

122  W.  Main  St. 

SKIPPER’S 

WAR 

JOB 


Riding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  anxious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
classes.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
less  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 


DUKE 

POWER 

COMPANY 


Duke  Diversity  Stores 

r ^ 

Oj 

Owned  and  operated  for  your  convenience 
by  Duke  University 

Duke  University  Store 

Duke  Hospital  Store 

Woman’s  College  Store 

n 

The  Haberdashery 

Service  is  our  motto'. 

J.  M.  MOORE, ’32 

Manager 
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HIBBERD’S 
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1 1 6  N.  Corcoran  Street 


VULTURE 


Freshman  (in  barber  shop)  :  “How 
long  do  I  have  to  wait  for  a  shave?’’ 

Barber  (after  close  look):  “About 
six  months  or  a  year.” 

— Ur  eh  in. 


“What  the  dickens  are  you  doing 
down  here  in  the  cellar.’”  asked  the 
rooster. 

“Well,  if  it’s  any  of  your  darned 
business,”  replied  the  hen,  “I'm  lay¬ 
ing  in  a  supply  of  coal.” 

—  Widow. 


Gently  he  pushed  her  quivering 
shoulders  back  against  the  chair.  She 
raised  beseeching  eyes  in  which  faint 
hope  and  fear  were  struggling.  From 
her  parted  lips  the  breath  came  in 
short  wrenching  gasps.  Assuringly 
he  smiled  at  her.  .  .  .  B-z-z-z  went  the 
dentist’s  drill. 

— Polaris. 


The  one  who  thinks  our  jokes  are  lewd 
Would  straight  away  change  his 
views, 

Could  lie  compare  the  jokes  we  print 
With  those  we  cannot  use. 


A  man  went  to  a  physician,  com¬ 
plaining  of  prolonged  headaches.  The 
doctor  told  him  to  stop  smoking. 

“1  have  never  used  tobacco  in  any 
form.” 

“Well,  stop  drinking.”  . 

“I  am  a  total  abstainer.” 

“Late  hours,  then,  and  fast 
women.  ” 

“I  am  always  in  bed  by  nine.  I 
am  a  bachelor  and  live  with  maiden 
sisters.  Now.  seriously,  what  causes 
my  headaches'?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  puzzled 
doctor.  “Maybe  your  halo  is  pinch¬ 
ing. 

— Pelican. 


Firm  Friends 

Since  the  coming  to 
Durham  of  Duke  University, 
it  has  been  The  Fidelity 
Bank’s  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  the  University  and 
members  of  its  community. 

★  "We  appreciate  this 
patronage  and  in  return 
pledge  you  our  utmost  efforts 
to  maintain  the  most  modern 
and  complete  in  efficient, 
courteous  banking  facilities. 
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DELITY 

£cmk 


★  Member  Ferlernl  Reserve  System 
★  Member 

Federal  Deposit  I nsurance  Corporation 


Reveille ! 
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CULTURE 

“Hell,  yes,”  said  the  Devil,  as  he 
picked  up  the  phone. 

— Temple  Owl. 


The  train  robber  was  holding  up 
Ihe  Pullman  car.  “Out  wit  ver 
dough.  I’ll  kill  all  the  men  without 
money  and  kiss  all  the  wimmin." 

An  elderly  man  said,  “You  shall 
not  touch  these  ladies.” 

An  old  maid  in  an  upper  berth 
shrilled,  V You  leave  him  alone — lie’s 
robbing  this  train  !  ’  ’ 


“It’s  not  the  work  I  enjoy,”  said 
Ihe  taxicab  driver.  “It’s  the  people 
I  run  into.” 


“The  noive  of  that  guy.”  com¬ 
plained  the  sheepherder,  “offering  me 
six  dollars  a  week.  What  does  he 
t  ’ink  I  am,  a  college  graduate?” 


“That  girl  dresses  well,  doesn’t 
she?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  never  watched 
her.  ’  ’ 


A  young  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  just  back  from  a  long  cruise, 
put  through  a  phone  call  from  the 
Navy  Yard  to  the  Medical  Supply 
Depot  to  complain  about  a  shortage 
of  supplies  at  one  of  the  advanced 
bases. 

The  operator,  in  error,  put  the  call 
through  directly  to  Admiral  Nimitz. 

The  lieutenant  let  loose  a  tirade 
on  the  inefficiency  of  the  Navy.  On 
finishing  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  to 
whom  he  was  speaking. 

Replying  that  he  did  not,  he  was 
informed  that  he  was  addressing  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Stunned,  he  asked  Admiral 
Nimitz  if  he  knew  who  was  talking  to 
him. 

The  Admiral  answered  “No,”  and 
the  lieutenant  hung  up. 


Some  people  have  no  respect  for 
age  unless  it’s  bottled. 


"Maybe  if  you  smoked  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
we  could  get  some  service.  ” 


. . .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America" 


FREE!  2^-page  illustrated  booklet  tells  how  to  select  and  break  m  a  new  pipe;  rules  for  pipe 
cleaning,  etc.  W rite  today ,  Brown  6  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  Louisville  I.  Kentucky 


Smokes  as  sweet 
as  it  smells 


The  Best  in  Laundry  and 
Dry  Cleaning  Service 


The  Duke  University  Laundry,  long  busy  with  extra  work, 
has  secured  additional  facilities  for  the  handling  of  your 
laundry.  We  are  again  able  to  offer  you  the  best  and  fastest 
laundry  service  in  Durham,  as  well  as  cleaning  and  tailoring 
that  are  unequalled.  Bring  your  laundry,  cleaning,  and 
tailoring  to  us,  and  as  always  you  will  receive  prompt  and 
friendly  attention. 
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— Shore  tail. 


HOME 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 

I  usurers  for 

DI  KE  UNIVERSITY 

JOHN'  A.  BUCHANAN.  PRESIDENT 


•  WATCHES 

•  DIAMONDS 

•  JEWELRY 

"If  it's  from  Ray's 
It's  guaranteed ” 

RAY’S 

21 1  .  Main  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


“Photographs  of  Quality” 


DANIEL  &  SMITH 

119  W.  Parrish  St. 

J-6641 


JOKES? 

Johnnie  hopes  to  make  big  news: 
Hopes  to  fill  his  father’s  shoes ; 
Mary's  hopes  are  far,  far  better: 
Hopes  to  fill  her  mother’s  sweater, 


Many  a  girl  sows  her  wild  oats  Sat¬ 
urday  night  and  then  goes  to  church 
Sunday  morning  to  pray  for  a  crop 
failure. 


Female  Driver:  “I  want  a  glass  of 
water  for  the  radiator,  a  thimble  of 
oil  for  the  motor,  and  a  demi-tasse  of 
gasoline.  I  think  that  will  be  all.' 

Attendant:  “Couldn’t  1  cough  in 
your  tires?” 


A  couple  Avas  in  the  house  parlor 
having  quite  a  time.  The  house  moth¬ 
er  asked  the  felloAV  Avhat  he  thought 
she  was  running?  And  he  said,  “Who 
said  anything  about  money?” 


“I  guess  I’ve  lost  another  pupil,” 
said  the  professor,  as  bis  glass  eye 
rolled  down  the  kitchen  sink. 


Prof :  “So  you ’ve  been  to  college, 
eh?” 

V-12:  “Yes.” 

Prof:  “How  high  can  you  count?” 

V-12:  “One,  tAvo,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seAren,  eight,  nine,  ten,  jack, 
queen,  king.” 

— Plainsman. 


He:  “How  about  some  old  fash¬ 
ioned  loving.” 

She:  “All  right.  I’ll  call  grandma 
to  come  downstairs  for  you.” 


A  tramp  lying  under  a  tree  Avas 
asked  by  a  stranger  the  way  to  town. 
The  tramp  raised  his  foot  and  pointed 
to  the  road. 

“If  you  can  do  a  lazier  trick  than 
that,”  said  the  traveler,  “I  Avill  give 
you  a  dollar.” 

“Put  it  in  my  pocket,”  the  tramp 
replied. 


FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON”  ICE  CREAM 


DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
PHONE  L-963 
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On  the  J$oat 


Robert  Schwarz 

If  I  had  learned  to  be  romantic 
and  poetically  terrific 
My  cruising  on  the  blue  Atlantic 
Could  be  a  source  of  verse  prolific 
I  make  herewith  my  sad  lament 
My  glaring  lack  of  sentiment. 

I  might  see  the  fairy-like  dance  of  the  spray 
So  blithe  and  capricious  in  water  ballet 
I  should  feel  the  rhythm  of  great  crested  rolls 
Recalling  the  chanteys  of  many  lost  souls. 

The  warm,  pastel  colors  of  ocean  and  skies 
Supposed  to  remind  me  of  deep  limpid  eyes 
Excite  in  me  no  such  emotional  thrill 
My  feeling  is  dimmed,  my  esthetic  quite  still. 

The  slosh  and  swoosh  of  the  soft  lapping  waves 
Don’t  keep  saying  .  .  .  my  mind  misbehaves 
The  warm  ocean  winds  as  they  play  hide  and  seek 
Don’t  feel  like  her  hair  as  we  dance  cheek  to  cheek 
A  sky  full  of  stars  is  completely  outshone 
As  a  full  moon  ascends  and  reclines  on  her  throne 
The  stars  like  a  room  full  of  girls  lose  their  light 
When  “she”  makes  her  entrance  with  radiance  bright 
Such  lines  as  these  1  quite  resent 
For  1  'm  bereft  of  sentiment. 

I  can’t  even  say  that  the  full  moon’s  bright  beams 
Reflect  like  a  snow-covered  highway  of  dreams 
That  leads  to  the  sky  cotton-padded  with  clouds 
Where  wisps  of  soft  fluff  makes  her  “majestic”  shrouds. 
I  wish  I  could  picture  the  moon  as  a  maid 
In  sheer  filmy  nightgowns  of  clouds  negligeed 
Or  slipping  serenely  through  suds  snowy  white 
Shampoos  to  a  shimmering  silvery  sight 

These  dripping  words  for  me  aren’t  meant 
For  I’m  devoid  of  sentiment. 


For  Graduation 
Gifts 


FRY 


327  W.  Main  Street 
Phone  N-4521 


Everything  in  the  way  of 

HOSE 

BAGS 

SHOES 


Marilyn  Slipper  Shop 

207  W.  Main 


u 


Quality  You 


Can  Taste 
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'Durham  DairyDroducts 
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Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  60  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Exeter 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
purring  in  all  her  glory,  “Purr-fect- 
ly  mah-ve-lous !  Such  tone  !  Amazing 
repertoire!”  while  the  truly  cultured 
appreciated  the  beauty  in  silence.  A 
good  majority  of  concert-goers  took 
ecstatic  delight  in  creating  the  im¬ 
pression  of  culture. 

The  cheapness  of  the  city’s  streets 
would  never  be  removed  so  long  as 
the  city’s  ruling  classes  remained 
cheap  themselves  behind  their  false 
fronts. 

It  is  not  too  Utopian  a  concept  to 
believe  that  there  is  more  to  be  gained 
in  life  than  operating  a  fish  market, 
that  there  is  a  higher  level  of  human 
society  than  the  ownership  of  a  beer 
joint,  and,  hence,  that  there  is  a  fu¬ 
ture — a  bright  future — for  every 
man;  but  man  will  not  realize  that 
future  while  his  governors,  his  edu¬ 
cators,  his  employers,  his  landlords — 
the  upper  classes — continue  to  subject 
him  to  the  whims  of  their  personal 
greed  and  continue  to  remain  hidden 
behind  their  false  fronts. 


Cinderella :  Godmother,  must  I 
leave  the  dance  at  twelve  ? 

Good  Fairy:  ‘‘You’ll  not  go  at  all 
if  you  don’t  stop  swearing. 

— Yellow  Jacket. 


My  love  have  flew 
She  done  me  dirt. 
I  did  not  know 
Her  were  a  flirt. 

To  they  in  love 
Let  I  forbid 
Lest  they  be  doed 
Like  I  been  did. 


Mrs.:  ‘‘That  new  couple  next  door 
is  certainly  devoted.  Every  morning 
when  he  leaves  he  kisses  her.  Why 
don’t  you  do  that?” 

Mr.:  “Oh,  I  don’t  know  her  well 
enough  yet  to  do  that !” 

Navigation  Instructor  :  “  You  should 
have  been  here  ten  minutes  ago.” 

C/M :  “Why?  What  happened?” 

Mrs.:  “Don’t  you  think  my  new 
hat  is  a  perfect  fit?” 

Mr.:  “Fit?  It’s  a  convulsion!” 


BOTTLED  UNDER  LICENSE  TROM  TRU-ADE.  INC  BY 

TRU-ADE  BOTTLING  COMPANY 


Send 

Flowers 

And  make  sure 
they’re  from 

yiion  t go met  y  3 
lloxUt 

“Flowers  for  All  Occasions ” 

Phone  R-161 

Opposite  Washington  Duke 
Tavern 


JOKES? 

“Dear  Mom:  I  joined  the  Navy  be¬ 
cause  I  admired  the  way  they  kept 
the  ships  so  clean  and  tidy.  But  I 
never  knew  till  this  week  who  keeps 
them  so  clean  and  tidy.  Love, 
Junior.  ” 


Usher  :  ‘  ‘  How  far  down  do  you  wish 
to  sit.  lady?” 

Lady:  “All  the  way,  of  course.” 


Postmaster:  “I’m  sorry  but  I  can’t 
cash  this  money  order  for  you  unless 
you  have  some  identification.  Have 
you  some  friend  in  camp  ?” 

Soldier:  “Not  me.  I’m  the  bu¬ 
gler.” 


“It  must  be  difficult  to  eat  soup 
with  a  moustache,”  said  a  lady  who 
sat  near  the  bearded  gentleman  at  a 
banquet. 

“Yes,”  he  agreed,  “I  find  it  quite 
a  strain.” 


“Who  was  the  hero  in  the  play  last 
night?” 

“Anyone  who  stayed  to  the  end,  as 
I  did.” 


“It  shakes  my  faith  in  human  na¬ 
ture  to  deal  with  dishonest  people. 
Here  the  washerwoman  has  taken 
two  of  my  best  towels.  ’  ’ 

“Which  ones  were  they?” 

“The  one  marked  Y.W.C.A.  and 
the  one  marked  Pullman  Company.” 


We  make  the  BLUE  DEVIL  Doll 


Gifts,  Novelties 
Character  Dolls 


Boxes  to  Ship  the 
Blue  Devil  Doll 
Home 


WENTWORTH 

STUDIO 

One  block  from  Engineers  Campus 
1600  B  STREET 


•  And  why  not?  Here's  a 
checking  account  plan  that 
provides  just  the  service  you 
want  at  only  per  check 
drawn  and  item  deposited, 
with  checkbooks  free  and  no 
payments  in  advance. 

•  It's  CheckMasterl  .  .  .  No 
minimum  balance  required. 
Used  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  depositors  all 
over  America.  .  .  .  Any 
amount  from  $1  up  starts 
your  account. 

CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK 

03  Union 

102  E.  Main  Street 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


THE 

PEOPLE’S 

STORE 

WATCHES 

COSTUME  JEWELRY 

e^® 

H.  L.  Goldberg,  ’28 

PROPRIETOR 

209  N.  Mangum  St.  Durham,  N.  C. 
Phone  L-8183 
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Find  out  about  the 
Sanitary  Way 


Complete  Laundry 
Service 


Sanitary  Laundry 

2505  Angier  Avenue 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

PHONE  F - 1831 


★  PIES  ★  CAKES 

★  SANDWICHES  ★  PASTRIES 


Affiliated  with  Broadway  Sandwich  Co. 

503-505  Morgan  St.  Phone  L-603I 


Qilu  for  all Occa&ion£ 

DIAMONDS 

WATCHES 

SILVERWARE 


DURHAM’S  OUTSTANDING 
JEWELERS  SINCE  1885 


121  W.  MAIN  STREET 

DEPOSITORS  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


Have  a  Picture  taken 
for  Mother 

Elam’s  Studio 

“Pictures  While  You 
Wait ” 

Five  Points 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Cditoxial  Stall 

Editorial  Assistants 
Merlyn  McClure 
Chris  Hall 
Torino.  Fountain 
Johnny  Barber 
Rip  Angelillo 
Martha  J ohnson 
Sally  Waddell 
Peggyt  Wilkinson 
Jane  McDonald 

J$u*ine*&  Stall 

W.  F.  Patrick 

Circulation  Manager  (West) 

Dee  Gentner 

Circulation  Manager  (East) 

Jon  Houtman 
Bookkeeping 

Ass’t.  Advertising  Managers 
Margaret  Meeker 
Mary  Morse 
Sara  Huckle 

Business  Assistants 
Jo  Taylor 
Mary  Freed 
Jane  Caswell 
Peggy  Smith 
Bobbie  Baynard 
Ruth  Sunderman 
Tom  Scahill 
Emily  Anderson 
Kay  Lauer 
Marge  Colyin 
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/ tom  “T)he  Shopping  Sag’ 


Wake  up — chirrup,  chirrup — it’s  Spring.  Yes,  ihe 
birds  are  twittering;  Ihe  bees  are  buzzing;  the  buds  are 
blooming;  and  Durham’s  leading  store  is  ready  to  greet 
your  Spring  desires  with  this  and  that  for  here,  there, 
and  everywhere.  Get  into  the  Spring  swing.  Shop  at 
ROBBINS  for  your  vacation  clothes. 


Don't  you  get  enough  to  eat?  Do  you  need  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  your  diet?  No  matter  what  your  food  troubles 
are,  you’ll  forget  all  about  them  when  you  sink  your  teeth 
into  a  Southern  Barbecued  Chicken  at  the  WASHING¬ 
TON  DUKE  TAVERN.  In  spite  of  the  shortage,  the 
W-D  has  retained  their  high  standard  of  food  and  service. 
Their  specialty  is  tine  meals  at  reasonable  prices. 


It’s  STEWART’S  for  the  latest  in  Spring  cottons. 
Junior  sizes  and  all  new  styles  in  crisp,  white  pique, 
batiste,  and  many  other  of  your  favorite  materials.  Plaids, 
flowers,  stripes,  and  patterns — take  your  choice  of  fresh, 
new  colors.  An  absolute  must  for  any  Spring  wardrobe 
is  a  cotton  from  Stewart’s. 


Something  for  the  girls!  Suddenly  it’s  love,  and  sen¬ 
sibly  it’s  a  diamond  ring  from  RAY’S.  Where  they  are 
featuring  brilliant  new  styles  to  set  your  heart  aflutter. 
This  is  the  traditional  diamond  month,  so  make  this  an 
April  to  be  remembered.  Buy  her  an  April  diamond  for 
a  June  wedding. 


Lasting  perfection!  Beauty  unendingly!  From  the 
tips  of  your  fingers  to  the  tips  of  your  toes  let  Revlon 
keep  you  in  style.  With  matched  lipstick,  nail  polish, 
and  powder  in  twenty-two  shades,  you’re  assured  of  a 
tone  to  complement  your  every  mood  and  outfit.  Let 
BELK-LEGGETT  S  show  you  their  Revlon  cosmetics. 


“Nelly  Don’’ — need  we  say  more?  ELLIS  STONE’S 
has  ’em,  and  you  want  ’em — these  smooth  cottons  by  your 
favorite  designer.  All  colors,  all  materials,  all  patterns. 
Get  while  the  getting  is  good,  and  don’t  be  the  only  girl 
in  town  without  a  Nelly  Don. 


You’re  always  welcome  at  WALGREEN 'S,  the  drug 
store  that  supplies  everything.  Everywhere  you  turn 
there’s  an  article  to  suit  your  fancy.  Food  from  the 
neat,  efficient  fountain,  candy,  books,  stationery,  cute 
stuffed  animals,  your  special  magazines.  When  you’re 
downtown,  make  it  a  point  to  stop  in  at  Walgreen ’s. 


Early  Spring  showing,  something  tricky  in  the  way 
of  shoes!  Forget  your  ration  book  and  come  to  the 
MARILYN  SHOE  SHOP  for  ration  free  summer  play 
shoes,  sandals,  cloth  pumps  and  huaraches.  Now  don’t 
all  rush  at  once,  but  they  even  have  brown  and  white 
saddle  oxfords ! 


Those  magic  words,  Judy  ’n  Jill,  or  if  you  prefer — 
Mary  Muffet,  or  even  Kay  Collier — but  even  if  your 
wishes  are  for  Joan  Norton  Irwin  and  Jonathen  Jogans, 
you’ll  be  satisfied.  BALDWIN'S  has  all  these  famous 
makes  in  cottons  to  suit  your  purse  and  personality. 


Do  you  have  any  commercial  printing  that  needs  to  be 
done?  If  so,  we’ve  found  just  the  place  for  you.  The 
DURHAM  PRINTERY,  INC.,  located  at  210  May  St. 
has  specialized  in  commercial  printing  since  1927,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  do  all  your  special  work  of  this  kind. 


As  a  final  reminder,  don’t  forget  that  Duke  sports  its 
own  store — a  real  Duke  store  run  by  a  real  Duke  man, 
so  when  you’re  over  on  West,  drop  in  and  buy  at  tbp 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY  STORE  . 


DANCING  COMEDIENNE  OF  "BLOOMER  GIRL' 
NEW  YORK'S  MUSICAL  HIT 


ENJOY  ALL  THE  BENEFITS  OF 
CHESTERFIELD’S  RIGHT  COMBINATION 
WORLD’S  BEST  TOBACCOS 


Cop;  righc  19  i5,  Liggett  be  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


ARCHIVE 

TIME 

THE  MONTHLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


BISHOP  BARNES  OF  DUKE  CHAPEL 
He  leads  a  great  choir. 

(  Music) 


Bob  Htrbs  fc 


Brown  and  White  Stripe  Chambray,  Modeled  by  Dot  Hyland  Gantt 
White  Balloon  Fabric  with  Black  Rickrack  Braid  Trim,  Modeled  by  Snowie  Ethridge 

Both  Paula  Brooks  Originals 


ROBBINS 


DURHAM’S  LEADING  WOMAN’S  SHOP 


•  And  why  not?  Here's  a 
checking  account  plan  that 
provides  just  the  service  you 
want  at  only  5^  per  check 
drawn  and  item  deposited, 
with  checkbooks  free  and  no 
payments  in  advance. 

®  It's  CheckMastei!  .  .  .  No 
minimum  balance  required. 
Used  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  depositors  all 
over  America.  .  .  .  Any 
amount  from  $1  up  starts 
your  account. 

CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK 

03  Union 

102  E.  Main  Street 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


Qilt A  / ox  all  Occasion* 

DIAMONDS 

WATCHES 

SILVERWARE 


DURHAM’S  OUTSTANDING 
JEWELERS  SINCE  1885 


121  W.  MAIN  STREET 

DEPOSITORS  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


LETTERS 

PERMISSION 


April  13,  1945 

Mr.  William  M.  Eaton 
The  Archive 
Duke  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mr.  Eaton: 

Duke  University’s  “The  Archive"  is 
welcome  to  infringe  upon  TIME’S 
copyright  .  .  .  and,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Luce  and  the  editors  of  TIME,  thank 
you  for  your  very  complimentary  re¬ 
marks  about  the  magazine. 

Cordially, 

E.  C.  K.  Finch 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher 

P.S.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  let  us  see  a  copy  of  the  edition 
when  it  is  completed. 

E.  C.  K.  F. 


SNIVELOID  Ph.D. 

An  open  letter  to  the  Editors  and  Staff 
of  the  ARCHIVE  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  Sniveloid  Ph.D. 

Dear  Sirs : 

Certainly  you  cannot  be  so  desperate 
for  literature  that  you  permit  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  bold  print  anything  as  unripe 
and  at  the  same  time  overripe  as  the 
recent  article  “Return  of  the  Native.” 
Doubtlessly  the  author  resembles  his 
caricature  printed  with  this  article  on 
the  title  page.  I  personally  would  en¬ 
joy  placing  his  “humble  remains”  back 
in  the  pond  in  the  Sarah  P.  Duke  gar¬ 
dens,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  debase 
such  a  lovely  garden  with  such  a  foul 
aroma.  My  Condolences  to  "Dearaul- 
duke”  that  the  favorite  son  is  back 
again,”  protesting  the  use  of  the  word 
favorite  in  the  past  quote  as  strongly 
as  I  offer  my  condolences.  1  sincerely 
hope  the  editors  and  staff  will  conjoin 
to  prevent  any  further  literary  attempts 
and  misses  of  his  from  appearing  in 
print.  The  very  fact  that  he  uses  a 
pen  name  (or  is  “Sniveloid”  another 
caricature?)  is  mute  evidence  that  even 
he  is  insecure  in  his  own  mind  about 
his  literary  abilities,  although  probably 
not  consciously  aware  of  it. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patience,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dr.  John  Rutledge 
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MAGI  DOFF 

Below  we  are  printing  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  by  Miss  Mary  Snow  Ethridge 
from  Nila  Magidoff  who  spoke  at  Duke 
this  year.  We  are  printing  it  because 
we  think  it  contains  a  philosophy  worth 
reading  about  and  worth  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  our  subscribers. 

Ed. 

.  .  .  Just  keep  going  and  thinking  and 
a  real  love  will  be  with  you.  Only  one 
can  have  all  of  these,  who  does  not 
choose  easy  life.  Of  course  it  is  a 
more  hard  way,  but  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart,  and  I  know  it  from  my  life, 
a  very  long  one.  that  only  if  you  fight 
your  way  yourself,  until  you  will  stand 
with  both  legs  strong  on  the  ground, 
then  you  will  find  a  real  feeling,  deep, 
strong,  great,  about  life  and  about 
people.  After  many  years  of  very  hard 
life,  when  I  became  to  be  a  something, 
I  mean  I  have  a  position,  good  job, 
nice  apartment  and  many  friends,  some 
of  them  well-known  people  of  Russia, 
writers,  painters,  artists,  composers  and 
soon,  my  sister  came  to  Leningrad, 
where  I  live  that  time  to  study  in  Uni¬ 
versity.  Of  course  I  met  her  at  the 
station  and  brought  her  to  my  home. 
She  liked  very  much  to  live  with  me. 
She  had  everything  which  was  a  result 
of  my  own  accomplishment.  It  was 
easy  way  for  her.  To  come  to  stay  with 
me,  just  from  her  home  town  where 
our  parents  took  a  care  about  her.  But 
I  was  afraid  that  I  could  spoil  all 
her  life  and  told  that  better  if  she 
would  start  her  own  fight  for  life.  Of 
course  it  will  not  be  so  easy,  as  to  stay 
with  me,  but  only  in  future  when  she 
will  be  grown  up  she  will  be  agree  how 
right  I  was.  She  left  me  and  wrote  a 
letter  that  she  did  not  count  me  as  her 
sister,  my  mother  also  wrote  me  ter¬ 
rible  letters,  but  I  was  hard  as  stone. 
So  years  passed,  and  she  came  to  thank 
me  because  I  was  right.  She  had  to 
live  with  five  other  students  in  one 
room,  they  had  not  enough  food  to  eat, 
but  when  I  came  to  see  her  I  always 
brought  her  only  beautiful  roses,  be¬ 
cause  bread  and  butter  she  had  to  get 
by  herself.  Only  later  she  understood 
that  I  did  it  because  1  loved  her.  This 
is  why  I  love  so  much  determination 
to  find  the  way  by  yourself.  The  life 
is  wonderful,  the  world  is  wide  and 
great.  Take  it. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


To  answer  some  of  the  questions  our  subscribers  have  been  asking  about 
how  ARCHIVE  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news 


jbea^.  SubbcAihen, 

Rumor,  that  vicious  item  that 
prolongs  wars,  has  recently  settled 
in  Publications  Row.  Rumor  says 
that  the  Archive  has  relinquished 
its  editorial  office  to  the  Duk- 
Engineer,  lately  evacuated  from 
East  Campus.  True,  the  staff  of 
the  Engineering  publication  mus¬ 
tered  all  its  forces  in  the  search 
for  living  quarters  on  West  Cam¬ 
pus,  but  the  result  was  not  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  Archive 
office.  We  of  the  Archive  staff 
wish  to  announce  officially  at  this 
time  that  the  Archive  editorial 
office  is  being  shared  by  the  Archive 
and  DukEngineer.  with  the  Ar¬ 
chive  retaining  its  business  office. 
Editor  Imhoff  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager  Robinson  of  the  DukEngi¬ 
neer  and  Editor  Mayers  and 
Business  Manager  Eaton  of  the 
Archive  cooperated  in  a  friendly 
effort  to  rearrange  the  editorial 
office  in  order  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  two  staffs.  The  result 
was  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
and  peace,  such  as  it  is,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Row.  The  feuding 
parties,  forgetting  their  belligerent 
stand  early  in  the  battle,  shook 
hands.  No  blood  was  shed.  The 
two  publications  are  on  very  pleas¬ 
ant  terms,  and  everyone  is  happy, 
perhaps  somewhat  to  their  own  sur¬ 
prise.  At  present,  Editor  Imhoff 
is  being  initiated  into  the  secrets 
and  mysteries  of  the  Row.  Hop¬ 
ing  that  the  office  situation  has 
been  duly  clarified,  we  would  like 
to  turn  to  this  issue  of  the  Archive 
Time. 

Although  a  Durham  issue  of 
Time  cannot  have  as  wide  a  scope 
as  its  parent  magazine  in  New 
York,  we  do  believe  that  the  Ar¬ 
chive  Time  has  a  value,  as  well 
as  providing,  we  hope,  some  enjoy¬ 
able  reading  for  you,  our  subscrib¬ 
ers.  The  value:  that  this  issue 
gives  our  readers  a  chance  to  learn 
something  more  about  people  and 
events  about  which  they  probably 
know  little,  but  which  are  existent, 


important,  and  interesting  to  Duke 
students.  Furthermore,  this  issue 
gives  us  a  chance  to  pay  tribute  to 
and  to  publish  pictures  of  many 
Duke  personalities  who  are  a  real 
asset  to  the  university,  who  work 
hard  for  it.  but  who  receive  little 
praise  and  scanty  publicity.  Lastly, 
in  this  issue  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write  about  news  of 
campus- wide  appeal,  and  the  people 
behind  the  news,  which  we  usually 
do  not  feature  in  our  regular  issues. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  glad  to 
see  this  issue  go  to  press.  We  are 
sure  that  Editor  Henry  Luce  of 
Time  does  not  encounter  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  presented  themselves  to 
the  Archive  Time.  However,  we 
imagine  that  Editor  Luce  does  not 
have  the  intimate,  close  contact 
with  his  magazine  that  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  with  ours  while  publish¬ 
ing  this  issue.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  bring  to 
our  readers’  attention  the  obvious 
difference  in  reader-appeal  and  cir¬ 
culation  between  our  Time  and  Mr. 
Luce’s  Time.  ‘‘Such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of,”  and  we  like 
to  dream. 

As  a  closing  -remark,  we  would 
like  to  say  "So  Long”  to  the  grad¬ 
uating  seniors,  a  group  of  grand 
people.  The  old  remarks  are  trite, 
but  true.  We  hate  to  see  you  go, 
we’re  glad  we’ve  known  you,  and 
we  will  miss  you.  There  are  many 
events  we  enjoyed  with  you  that 
we’d  like  to  live  over  again;  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  four 
years  have  passed  so  quickly  and 
that  you’re  actually  leaving.  But 
you  do  look  impressive  in  those 
caps  and  gowns  !  Lots  of  luck  and 
think  of  us  often.  And  while  say¬ 
ing  farewells,  we  want  to  say  one 
now.  in  this  last  issue  of  the  year, 
to  the  people  who  will  graduate 
this  summer  on  the  Navy  program. 
You’ve  worked  hard,  we  know,  and 
deserve  all  the  best  wishes  that  we 
can  offer. 

Cordially, 
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Todo  marcha  perfectamente . . .  Have  a  Coke 

(  EVERYTHING'S  GOIN’  O.  K.  ) 


. . .  or  enjoying  a  friendly  pause  in  Mexico 

In  the  famed  Xochimilco  gardens  near  Mexico  City,  the  pause  that  refreshes 
with  ice-cold  Coca-Cola  is  an  old  established  custom.  When  the  visiting  Yank 
says,  Have  a  Coke,  he’s  welcomed  as  a  good  neighbor  by  new  friends,  young 
or  old.  Across  the  border,  as  in  your  own  living  room,  Coca-Cola  stands  for 
a  refreshing  interlude,  a  symbol  of  good  will  wherever  it  is  served. 

BOTTLED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 


©  1945  The  C-C  Co. 

DURHAM  COCA-COLA 

Bottling  Company 


WEST  MAIN  STREET 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


W.  K.  Rand,  President 
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Pres.  Tichenor 
West  shook  hands  .  .  . 


DUO  MS6A 

Let's  Be  Brothers 

After  much  bickering  over  relatively 
insignificant  details,  the  two  rival  Trin¬ 
ity  and  Engineering  student  governments 
have  at  last  settled  their  outward  differ¬ 
ences,  and  merged  into  one  loosely  knit, 
but  nevertheless  complex,  “governing 
body.” 

This  news,  when  released  to  an  ap¬ 
parently  indifferent  student  body,  caused 
little  or  no  excitement,  as  it  had  long 
been  foreseen.  Perhaps  more  attention 
was  attracted  hy  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done  rather  than  the  actual  news 
of  the  union. 


Cross-Word  Puzzle 

The  complexity  of  the  new  set-up  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  inclusion  of 
everything  from  alternating  presidents 
to  dual  civilian  and  V-12  represent¬ 
atives.  For  the  remainder  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  semester,  Engineer  co- President 
Kelly  will  preside  over  meetings  for 
one  week,  and  Trinity  co- President 
Tichenor  will  preside  at  the  following 
meeting. 

No  statement  has  been  made  as  yet 
as  to  whether  both  prexys  will  wield 
the  same  gavel,  but  rumor,  or  scuttle¬ 
butt  to  the  unenlightened,  has  it  that 
President  Kelly  will  soon  demand  one 
of  his  own,  rather  than  merely  share 
one  on  alternate  weeks. 

After  reviewing  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments,  one  will  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  there  is  any  truth  to 
the  adage  of  strength  in  numbers,  the 
Men’s  Student  Government  Association 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  active 
and  beneficial  yet.  Still,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  present  officers,  this  will 
not  be  the  case  for  a  great  many  good 
reasons. 

Formancy? 

The  chief  obstacle  to  any  great  im¬ 
provement  can  be  attributed  to  the  basic 
and  fundamental  fact  that  very  little 
student  government  has  existed  in 
Pansy  Village  for  the  last  two  semes¬ 
ters.  Actually,  no  merger  was  nec¬ 
essary,  as  the  former  SGA  was  as 
dormant  as  "portside  Charlie’s”  pulse, 
which  is  approximately  twenty  beats 
per  minute. 

Now,  having  latched  on  to  the  more 
active  and  energetic  Engineering  Stu¬ 
dent  Government,  it  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  become  merely  a  parasite,  and 
serve  only  to  sap  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  latter.  Cold,  cruel  facts 
show  that  there  is  more  than  an  even 
chance  of  this  happening  as  this  June 
brings  about  the  graduation  of  all  the 
remaining  Duke  men  who  entered 
school  when  it  was  on  a  peacetime  basis. 
Without  this  experienced  guidance  and 
leadership,  anything  can  be  expected  to 
happen,  and  probably  will. 


Pres.  Kelly 
.  .  .  with  East 


The  present  lackadaisical  attitude  in 
the  “Village”  cannot  be  blamed  entirely 
on  the  lack  of  interest  of  the  students, 
hut  also  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  Navy  and  administrative  ham¬ 
stringing  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  general  feeling  of  frustration.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  however,  the  final  result 
is  the  same. 

Can  ESGA  Be  Transplanted? 

Being  a  much  closer  knit  and  sep¬ 
arate  organization,  the  former  ESGA 
had  less  occasion  to  contend  with  such 
difficulties.  Consequently,  it  has  been 
more  active  and  more  influential  in  its 
student  affairs.  Whether  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  attitude  and  atmosphere 
of  Southgate  and  Ep worth  to  he  trans- 
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HOME  FRONT 


planted  and  maintained  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  and  one  that  can  be  answered  only 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

Dean  Herring  Directs 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  settlement  would 
have  been  made  at  all  had  not  Dean 
Herring  seen  fit  to  guide  the  heads  of 
the  respective  parties  in  that  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  reasons, 
which  eventually  resulted  in  the  final 
merger,  such  as  to  create  a  centralized 
and  unified  student  government,  there 
was  another  prime  factor  which  caused 
this  unexpected  guidance. 

In  reality,  the  good  dean  was  em¬ 
barrassed  :  embarrassment  caused  by 
continually  having  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “Who  is  your  student  government 
president?"  with  the  inane  question, 
"Which  student  government  do  you 
mean  ?”  Even  had  this  not  been  the 
case,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  would 
have  called  for  the  merger  on  the 
grounds  that  the  campus  was  not  large 
enough  to  house  two  similar  student 
governments. 

Engineers  Shake  Reluctantly 

Before  the  great  migration  to  West, 
a  statement  appeared  in  the  Chronicle, 
long  known  as  having  the  inside  track 
on  all  important  affairs,  that  the  Engi¬ 
neers  would  maintain  complete  auton¬ 
omy  after  moving.  This  remained 
unquestioned  until  after  ESGA  and 


SGA  elections  had  been  completed, 
which  in  turn  created  the  present  prob¬ 
lem. 

Not  wishing  to  become  too  much  a 
part  of  West  Campus,  the  Engineers, 
upon  receiving  news  of  the  tie-up,  have 
organized  an  “Engineers’  Club”  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  social  aspects  of  the  old 
ESGA  which  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  present 
Men’s  Student  Government. 

The  club  has  as  its  president  former 
ESGA  head  Kelly  and  will  sponsor  the 
Engineers’  Ball,  St.  Pat’s  Day,  the 
DukEngineer,  and  sings  at  various 
times.  These  are  the  main  things  that 
most  of  the  Engineers  wished  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  the  things  which  they  believed 
would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of  their  own 
student  government. 

Disinterest  to  Activity? 

In  the  course  of  a  few  semesters  the 
merger  will  undoubtedly  be  forgotten, 
and  few  will  know  or  care  that  such  a 
situation  ever  existed.  At  such  a  time, 
interest  in  the  race  for  the  presidency 
will  rate  on  a  par  with  that  for  cor¬ 
responding  secretary  of  the  freshman 
class,  and  any  and  all  student  efforts 
to  maintain  a  voice  in  campus  affairs 
will  have  degenerated  into  a  mass  of 
official  regulations. 

An  all-time  low  in  campus  spirit  was 
reached  when  a  second  semester  fresh¬ 
man  was  put  into  office.  Strangely, 


enough  he  was  the  best  man  running, 
as  few  seniors  were  willing  to  take  time 
to  run.  This  fate  is  perpetually  in 
store  when  interest  is  lax. 

Actually,  there  are  many  things  that 
the  MSGA  could  and  should  control. 
Among  these  are  cheating  and  stealing, 
destruction  of  campus  property,  drunks 
at  dances,  and  a  multitude  of  other  af¬ 
fairs.  Yet,  in  the  rush,  these  more  im¬ 
portant  things  are  allowed  to  pass,  while 
an  entire  semester  is  spent  in  trying  to 
have  the  Duke  Power  Company  make 
a  five  minute  revision  in  the  morning 
bus  schedule. 

While  little  or  no  change  can  be  .ex¬ 
pected  this  semester,  what  of  next 
semester  ?  Then  there  will  be  but  one 
election,  one  president,  and  one  repre¬ 
sentative  on  down  the  line.  This  will 
eliminate  the  confusion  of  the  present 
arrangement,  but  will  not  alleviate  any 
of  the  MSGA  problems. 

Southgate:  Good-by  Men 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fate  that  the 
future  holds  for  Southgate  and  Ep- 
worth.  What  will  become  of  these 
dwellings  in  which  the  sliderule  for¬ 
merly  reigned  supreme  ? 

At  the  present  time  Southgate  is 
undergoing  an  expensive  face-lifting 
operation  to  the  tune  of  a  rumored  forty 
thousand  smackers  ($40,000)  in  order 
to  make  it  habitable  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  coeds.  Also  rumored  is  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  conversion  will  be  a 
paltry  $15,000.  It’s  anyone’s  guess  as 
to  what  goes  on,  or  what  happened  to 
the  extra  twenty-five  thousand. 

While  the  moving  of  the  Engineers 
to  the  West  Campus  started  as  a  more 
or  less  temporary  measure,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  is  a  final  bowout  to  East, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  assorted 
senior  classes  and  labs,  which  must  be 
maintained  from  necessity  for  the  time 
being. 

After  the  University  has  gone  to  the 
expense  of  converting  Southgate  into  a 
coed  dormitory,  it  is  more  than  safe  to 
say  that  engineering  relations  with  East 
will  become  less  and  less  frequent.  In 
due  time  all  classes  and  labs  will  be 
held  in  the  Gothic  fish  bowl,  and  never 
again  will  the  necessity  arise  for  two 
separate  student  governments,  and  the 
consequent  problems  arising  from  them. 

The  results  of  having  all  of  the  men 
in  one  place  could  have  very  desirable 
effects  on  the  future  of  the  University 
in  the  form  of  a  little  carried-over 
school  spirit  which  has  definitely  been 
lacking  for  some  time.  Again,  only 
time  will  tell. 


STRIKE  UP  THE  BAND 

Nationally  known  band  leaders  and  Duke  alums,  Johnny  Long  (left) 
and  Les  Brown  (right),  get  together  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  to  talk 
about  swing  and  reminisce  about  Dearaulduke.  Long,  Class  of  ’35,  was 
a  Sigma  Xu  and  led  a  dance  orchestra  while  here.  A  major  attraction 
as  a  left-handed  violinist,  Long  used  to  entertain  Dukesters  in  the  Union 
during  meal  hours.  Brown,  a  ’36  grad,  was  the  leader  of  the  Blue  Devils 
Band. 
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Lee  Howard 
Site  gave  up  the  gavel 

GRADUATION 

The  Class  of  '45  Leaves 

On  May  26,  Duke  University  will 
witness  another  spring  graduation. 
Dressed  in  the  traditional  caps  and 
gowns,  the  Class  of  ’45  will  march  into 
Page  Auditorium  to  receive  the  piece 
of  paper  that  symbolizes  four  years  of 
study,  four  years  spent  in  acquiring  a 
college  degree,  four  years  that  have 
been  vastly  different  from  those  spent 
here  by  any  other  class.  The  graduation 
ceremony  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
previous  years.  Friday  afternoon  will 
be  the  supper  served  out  on  East  Duke 
lawn  followed  by  the  lowering  of  the 
(lag  and  the  baccalaureate  service.  And 
Saturday  morning  the  graduation  cere¬ 
mony  will  take  place  in  Page  Audi¬ 
torium.  Speakers  will  describe  the 
challenge  that  faces  these  young  men 
and  women  as  they  face  this  difficult 
world  and  then  the  entire  graduating 
class  will  march  across  the  stage  to 
receive  those  coveted  degrees.  But 
things  will  be  different.  The  whole 
affair  will  be  largely  a  feminine  busi¬ 
ness:  girls  will  act  as  marshals  and  it 
will  he  mainly  girls  who  will  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  degrees.  Those  families  who 
do  manage  to  get  here  will  have  to  brave 
all  the  current  problems  of  wartime 
travel. 


But  in  spite  of  all  these  changes,  the 
Class  of  ’45  has  something  that  can 
never  be  taken  from  it — the  memory  of 
a  pre-war  Duke. 

The  Good  Old  Days 

In  September  of  1941,  this  class  first 
arrived  in  Durham.  Duke  specials,  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  had  brought  these 
students  from  all  over  the  country  and 
had  deposited  them  in  Durham’s  old 
stations.  One  look  at  the  old  bus  sta¬ 
tion  was  enough  to  strike  horror  into 
the  hearts  of  every  Freshman,  and  as 
for  the  train  station — all  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  its  pre-remodelling  days. 
1  he  shadow  of  war  was  already  hover¬ 
ing  over  this  country  but  life  went  on 
as  usual  here. 

Convertibles  raced  between  campuses 
and  it  was  a  sad  day  when  a  student 
couldn’t  hitch  a  ride  but  had  to  “ride  the 
bus  with  skipper.’’  And  who  doesn’t 
remember  those  fraternity  parties  at  the 
Goody  Shoppe !  Smoke  so  thick  that 
you  couldn’t  breathe  and  beer  flow¬ 
ing  like  water.  And  the  strictly  "col¬ 
lege-hot”  outfits  the  boys  wore.  Those 
were  really  the  good  old  days,  with  boys 
in  a  3  to  1  ratio  and  with  everyone 
dated  up  weeks  in  advance. 

And  who  will  ever  forget  the  night 
that  Duke  got  the  Rose  Bowl  bid.  The 
parade  through  the  streets  of  Durham, 
the  smashed  windows,  and  the  heavy 
heads  the  next  morning.  But  what  was 
a  heavy  head  in  our  young  lives.  With 
five  cuts  in  every  class  and  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  consecutive  cuts,  you 
just  slept  it  off  and  forgot  about  such  a 
thing  as  professors  and  school. 

Pearl  Harbor  came  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  But  once  the  initial  shock  was 
over,  life  settled  down  to  pretty  much 
the  same  old  thing.  New  Year’s  eve 
found  a  good  many  of  the  students  back 
to  see  the  Rose  Bowl  game  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  Durham  will  see 
another  night  like  that.  Spring  saw 
the  usual  rush  of  pin-ups  and  serenades 
and  the  customary  weekends  of  dances 
and  cabin  parties.  But  things  weren’t 
(  uite  the  same  for  boys  were  leaving  a 
few  at  a  time  to  enter  the  service. 

These  few  turned  into  a  pretty  steady 
stream  during  the  fall  of  1942  and  the 
soring  of  ’43.  But  still  cars  raced  be¬ 
tween  campuses,  boys  wore  tweeds  and 
loud  ties,  and  life  here  was  undeniably 
gay.  Being  Sophomores,  most  of  the 
girls  had  classes  on  West  with  the  boys 
and  between  classes  the  Chapel  steps 
looked  like  fraternity  row — the  ATO’s 
on  the  left,  the  Phi  Delts  and  the  Sigma 
Chi’s  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  right 


the  PiKA’s  and  the  KA’s.  Girls  passed 
from  group  to  group  and  everyone  knew 
everyone  else.  Dances  were  so  fast  that 
dancing  more  than  a  step  or  two  with  a 
boy  made  a  girl  wonder  about  her  ap¬ 
peal.  It  was  really  fun  and  if  you 
ignored  the  transportation  difficulties 
and  the  few  of  your  friends  who  had 
left,  you  could  forget  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  war  going  on. 

From  Pre-War  to  Wartime 

And  that  was  pre-war  Duke.  It  was 
the  perfect  college  life  and  the  Class  of 
'45  was  fortunate  in  having  two  such 
wonderful  years. 

Now  the  Class  of  '45  is  strictly  an 
East  Campus  organization.  West  Cam¬ 
pus  is  no  longer  organized  according 
to  classes.  It  was  when  the  girls  came 
back  in  the  fall  of  ’43  that  this  new 
Duke  first  became  evident.  The  Navy 
and  the  Marines  had  landed  along  with 
the  Army  Finance  School.  Gone  were 
the  zoot-suited  college  boys  and  in  their 
places  were  uniformed  boys.  But  the 
change  wasn’t  too  great  for  in  these 
uniforms  were  many  of  the  boys  that 
had  been  here  in  the  earlier  days.  It 
was  a  big  change  to  have  the  boys 
under  any  kind  of  restrictions  and  to 
have  them  rushing  home  to  get  in  be¬ 
fore  10:00  P.M.  was  worth  many  a 
good  laugh.  Many  a  laugh  also  re¬ 
sulted  over  these  boys  who  once  had 
maids  to  make  their  beds  working  bard 
at  getting  their  rooms  ready  for  in¬ 
spection.  Whoever  would  have  thought 
the  floors  of  the  West  Campus  would 
become  decks,  or  that  chow  would  take 
the  place  of  food,  and  that  they’d  de¬ 
velop  a  new  method  of  telling  time? 
Many’s  the  figure  fault  that  a  boy  had 
covered  but  now  without  shoulder  pads 
and  in  gob  uniforms  the  truth  was  out! 
Soon,  however,  uni  forms  became  as 
much  a  part  of  Duke  as  sport  clothes 
ever  had  been  and  the  novelty  wore  off. 

January,  1944,  saw  the  first  commis¬ 
sioning  of  the  ROTC  boys  and  from 
then  on  the  old  boys  disappeared  faster 
and  faster.  It  didn’t  seem  possible  that 
such  a  great  change  could  have  come. 
The  hoys  who  had  started  school  with 
the  rest  of  their  class  in  1941  were  now 
out  in  the  Pacific  or  fighting  in  Europe. 
News  of  the  bravery  of  these  boys  came 
back  to  those  who  were  left  behind  as 
did  the  news  that  some  who  had  left 
had  gone  never  to  return.  All  of  this 
will  pass  through  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Class  of  ’45  as  they 
graduate  on  May  26.  It  will  be  hard 
to  realize  that  some  of  these  boys  will 
never  get  tbeir  degrees,  that  they  will 
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never  return  again.  And  it  will  he  the 
hope  of  all  of  us  that  those  who  are 
able,  will  some  day  return  and  recap¬ 
ture  the  spirit  of  the  Duke  they  left 
behind.  For  all  of  our  memories  have 
merged  today  with  our  hopes  for  the 
future — a  hope  for  a  future  of  college 
generations  that  will  not  have  a  war  to 
ileal  with. 

And  so  with  the  departure  of  most 
of  the  old  boys,  the  Class  of  '45  spent 
a  ver\  different  Senior  year  than  that 
spent  by  any  other  class.  The  Woman’s 
College  has  become  just  what  its  name 
implies:  a  college  for  women.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  classes  for  the  girls  are 
held  on  East  Campus  and  organizations 
are  continually  spending  their  time 
thinking  of  ways  for  the  girls  to  enter¬ 
tain  themselves.  But  the  Class  of  '45 
has  an  advantage  over  all  the  others  for 
it  had  one  glorious  year  of  care-free, 
pre-war  Duke.  With  this  memory,  it 
is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  class  to  help  in  every 
possible  way  during  this  crisis  to  keep 
Duke  the  place  the  boys  remember,  a 
place  to  which  they  will  want  to  return. 

Memories 

They  say  it  is  the  little  things  that 
you  miss  most  when  you  leave  a  place 
and  this  holds  true  for  those  leaving 
Duke.  There  are  so  many  little  things 
that  we  take  for  granted  now  that  will 
he  sorely  missed  after  graduation.  The 
rush  to  the  post  office  fifty  times  a  day 
and  a  postman  that  knows  you  by  name ; 
the  thrill  of  finding  a  package  slip  in 
your  mail  box  when  you’re  not  expect¬ 
ing  one.  Bull  sessions  over  toasted 
cheese  sandwiches  at  midnight,  waiting 
for  the  three  chimes  of  the  bell  after 
the  benediction  in  chapel,  standing  in 
line  in  the  library  to  get  a  three-hour 
reserve  book — little  things  it’s  true,  but 
things  that  every  Senior  will  miss  after 
she’s  gone.  And  who  will  ever  forget 
goon  day  in  the  fall  with  the  Freshmen 
looking  their  worst  or  the  Co-ed  balls 
with  everyone  looking  her  best — or  the 
serenade  to  the  Engineers,  or  sunbath¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  tennis  backboard? 
And  kite  day  and  the  mad  rush  of 
Freshmen  after  their  noonday  assembly. 
And  what  Duke  student  can  ever  see  a 
starling  or  a  stray  dog  without  pictur¬ 
ing  his  old  alma  mater?  Cabin  parties 
and  swimming  at  Crabtree  and  informal 
canteens  in  the  Ark  are  as  much  a  part 
of  Duke  as  the  classes  and  studying. 
Rainy  Durham  weather  and  the  struggle 
to  stretch  that  allowance  in  order  to 
make  both  ends  meet  and,  much  as  we 
complain  about  it,  habit  is  so  strong 


that  we  might  even  miss  the  table¬ 
spoons  in  the  Union.  We’ll  miss  all  of 
these  things,  hut  most  of  all  we’ll  miss 
living  with  the  crowd  of  young  people 
who  are  willing  to  share  not  only  your 
box  from  home  hut  also  your  troubles ; 
who  will  play  practical  jokes  on  you 
hut  who  are  always  there  when  you  need 
them.  The  friendships  that  are  made 
here  are  what  will  he  remembered  the 
longest. 

Today  the  Class  of  ’45  is  spread  all 
over  the  globe  but  those  of  us  who  are 
here  will  always  remember  those  who 
had  to  leave  and  someday,  somewhere, 
perhaps  we  can  all  meet  again.  When 
graduation  day  arrives,  every  Senior 
will  he  thinking  of  the  absent  members 
of  the  class  and  hoping  that  the  Duke 
they  leave  behind  will  live  up  to  their 
expectations  and  dreams. 

The  Class  of  ’45  has  seen  history 
made  during  its  four  years  at  college 
and  now  on  the  eve  of  its  graduation, 
it  finds  the  world  drawing  nearer  to 
final  peace.  But  it  has  seen  in  addition 
to  these  world  changes,  history  being 
made  at  Duke.  The  school  has  adapted 
itself  to  wartime  conditions,  has  changed 
from  the  gay,  light-hearted  place  it  was 
in  1941  to  a  campus  dominated  by  uni¬ 
forms.  But  this  change  has  not  been 
simply  a  superficial  one.  All  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  changed  within  themselves 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  Duke 
of  the  future  the  early  gaiety  can  be 
merged  successfully  with  the  ideals  and 
dreams  that  have  been  developing  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  of  strain. 

It  is  not  an  easy  world  that  these 
graduates  will  face  when  they  finally 
obtain  their  degrees  on  that  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  Saturday  morning  but  let  us  hope 
that  the  four  years  spent  at  Duke  will 
help  them  to  face  the  future  more  cou¬ 
rageously  and  more  successfully. 

Future 

To  most  graduates  today  the  future 
is  an  abnormal  prospect  that  discour¬ 
ages  some  of  the  most  courageous.  The 
boys  that  wear  uniforms  under  their 
gowns  look  forward  to  several  years 
of  life  that  will  not  be  their  own.  The 
great  majority  of  girls  anticipate  a  job- 
filled,  marriage-emptv  period.  A  few 
lucky  individuals  will  follow  normal 
pursuits,  hut  they  will  be  far  and  few 
between. 

Today’s  graduates  cannot  afford  to 
take  time  out  to  bemoan  a  chaotic  fu¬ 
ture,  They  will  be  too  busy  trying  to 
untwist  the  confused  effects  and  after¬ 
effects  of  the  present  war.  And  if  they 
do  not  fight  for  world-wide  law  and 


order,  they  might  as  well  now  turn 
their  faces  toward  the  blank,  empty 
wall  of  the  future.  Perhaps  some  grad¬ 
uates  will  he  willing  to  only  half-fight; 
this  half-fight  will  result  in  a  thin,  tem¬ 
porary  peace.  What  good  will  this 
temporary  peace  be  if  it  is  so  thin  that 
it  is  transparent  ? 

During  four  years  of  college,  grad¬ 
uates  usually  look  forward  to  some¬ 
thing:  graduation  day,  a  job,  a  career, 
marriage.  Today  they  will  have  to  tem¬ 
porarily  put  aside  their  personal  desires 
and  look  beyond  into  something  far 
bigger  than  their  own  dreams.  They 
will  have  to  look  forward  to  the  dreams 
of  an  entire  world.  The  dreams  of  the 
world  are  the  same  dreams  of  a  grad¬ 
uate.  They  are  only  magnified  and 
multiplied.  The  list  could  he  headed  by 
peace,  freedom,  happiness,  and  it  could 
be  ended  with  simple,  homey  desires 
known  to  everyone. 

The  graduates  have  these  dreams 
ever  before  them.  But  attaining  them 
is  another  matter.  It  is  this  act  of  at¬ 
tainment  that  will  call  for  sacrifices.  It 
is  this  act  of  achieving  that  will  keep 
an  engineering-graduate  away  from  his 
own  drawing  board  in  his  home  town 
factory.  It  will  keep  a  chemistry  major 
working  in  a  war  plant,  far  away  from 
the  soldier  she  loves.  But  these  grad¬ 
uates  can  and  will  attain  the  dreams 
that  are  ever  before  them. 


Dot  Lewis 
She  took  the  gavel 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  SEXES 
Men 

Beautiful,  shapely  Dukoeds  today  are 
facing  a  crisis  unequalled  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  (hmram)  of  its  traditionful 
century-old  history.  The  crisis:  Men; 
the  enemy:  Men;  the  objective:  Men. 

The  Cause  Is  Worthy 

Hemmed  in  by  restrictions,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  secret  weapons  devised  in 
administrative  cunning,  fighting  numer¬ 
ical  odds  which  few  have  surmounted, 
charming,  attractive  Dukoeds  are  this 
year  making  a  last  stand,  are  making 
small  gains  against  embittered,  callous, 
hardened  Dukes. 

Worth  of  the  cause,  pushed  to  the 
fore  by  valiant,  desperate  one-time 
Duke  and  Duchess  committeemen,  is 
recorded  weekly  in  editorial  columns  of 
Duke’s  famed  anti-administrative  leftish 
Chronicill.  Conclude  the  editors,  whose 
on-the-spot  coverage,  extensive  lab 
work  for  many  years  give  authority  to 
their  well-chosen  phrases:  “Social  stag¬ 
nation?  The  white  elephant  .  .  .  must 
be  used  .  .  .  BOS  ...  is  dead  .  .  . 
Dukoeds  .  .  .  are  snobbish  .  .  .  pinned- 


up  .  .  .  inadequate  .  .  .  Fleetmen  are  snob¬ 
bish  .  .  .  pinned-up  .  .  .  inadequate  .  .  . 
Rotecees  are  snobbish  .  .  .  pinned-up 
.  .  .  inadequate  .  .  .  salaries  are  inade¬ 
quate  .  .  .  Dances  are  doomed  to  failure 
.  .  .  Purity  lights  .  .  .  East  Duke  Lawn 
.  .  .  The  Ark,  or  better  still.  West 
Duke  Lawn  ...  is  empty  .  .  .  BMOC’s 
.  .  .  BTO’s  .  .  .  BO’s.  .  .  .” 

Social  Stagnation  Setup 

Situation,  highly  normal  in  the  days 
of  cars,  gas,  beer,  uninhibited  associa¬ 
tion,  now  has  reached  deadlock  on  a 
two-mile  front  (see  map),  seems  to  be 
insoluble.  Men  are  available,  coeds  are 
eager,  no  dating  is  apparent. 

Dukoeds,  once  considered  indispensa¬ 
ble  adjuncts  to  the  well-supplied  cabin 
party,  now  linger  in  seven  beautiful, 
redbrick,  ivied  dorms  Saturday  nights, 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Always,  play 
bridge,  put  up  their  hair,  lux  their 
undies.  Pan-Hel  House,  reportedly  sit¬ 
uated  over  a  small  goldmine,  stands 
deserted  save  for  two  ginrummy-playing 
lonesome  females  delegated  to  “keep 
the  House.”  Occasional  spark  of  genius 
prompts  coeds  to  cook  steaks,  French 
fries  as  inducement  to  union-starved, 


underfed  males;  typical  reaction:  Men 
eat  the  steaks,  go  home,  with  or  with¬ 
out  indigestion. 

Strategy  Stymied 

In  strategic  devices,  in  counter¬ 
espionage  moves,  in  carefully  camou¬ 
flaged  lures,  coeds  this  week  seek  to 
overcome  impregnable  defenses  of  dis¬ 
interest  courageously  kept  by  the  men. 
Some  of  the  devices:  working  on  the 
desk,  a  move  highly  advisable  since  a 
few  BQ  daters  can  be  wavlayed  here 
with  proper  maneuvers;  placing  them¬ 
selves  in  Duke  Hospital  with  minor, 
non-contagious  ailments,  also  a  highly 
advisable  move  since  med  students,  in¬ 
ternes,  unmarried  doctors,  married  doc¬ 
tors,  and  CO’s  can  be  tripped  up  in  the 
many  miles  of  beautiful  hallways; 
working  on  famed  Publications,  hall  of 
Rowmance,  where  the  power  of  the 
press  (see  Press)  can  be  used,  is  used 
to  best  advantage ;  writing  famed 
Duke’s  Mixture  for  blackmail  pur¬ 
poses;  refusing  WSGA  inhibitory  posts 
which  detract  from  the  enviable  "party 
girl”  title;  resurrecting  the  DnD  Club, 
once  the  mecca  of  100%  coed  coopera¬ 
tion,  16-year-old  freshman  boys;  spend- 
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ing  weekends  at  the  odious  college  on 
the  Hill,  thereby  enlarging  the  battle- 
front  siv  map  by  placing  arboretutns 
on  level  with  benchless  Dukegardens, 
rightly  called  "Memorial  Gardens”; 
risking  blind  dates. 

Encircling  Movements 

Once  trapped,  a  barrage  of  tactics  is 
hurled  at  the  men,  leaves  them  gasping, 
turns  their  advance  towards  more  ob¬ 
vious.  more  competent  Durham  high 
school  charmers.  Plans  discussed  by 
the  Big  Three  of  East,  enacted  by  the 
High  Command,  executed  by  the  few 
privates  who  find  themselves  in  private 
situations,  include:  complete  blackout 


of  East  Campus.  West  Campus,  in- 
between  no-man’s  land;  encirclement 
and  virtual  annihilations  of  opposing 
chiefs  in  Haines  Field  territory;  care¬ 
fully  planned  escape  from  chaperones 
whenever  met  with  in  the  battle  area; 
release  of  full  battle  strength  in  last- 
ditch  stands ;  careful  training  in  the 
use  of  secret  weapons,  war  paint,  cam¬ 
ouflage. 

Resistance  Forces  Speak  Up 

Such  tactics  are  expected  to  make  a 
dent  in  well-prepared  defenses.  WDNC 
commentator  Michael  St.  Joseph  last 
week  quipped :  “The  boys  can’t  hold 
out  much  longer  .  .  .  starvation  ...  is  rife 


.  .  .  the  girls  .  .  .  are  probably  making 
their  weight  felt  ...  it  won’t  be  long 
now.”  But  on  the  campus,  a  different 
story  was  told.  Nark  Mickerson,  sta¬ 
tioned  in  ivory-towered  Chapel  tower, 
claimed:  "Forces  of  the  Can-Jel  will 
not  be  overcome  .  .  .  supermen,  arise 
.  .  .  curfew  for  cabin  parties  will  be  at 
sundown  .  .  .  traitors  who  are  caught 
with  anything  in  skirts  after  that  time 
will  be  shot  ...  we  will  not  attempt 
any  communication  with  foolish  fresh¬ 
men  .  .  .  their  high  school  notions  that 
a  girl  is  something  to  date  might  prej¬ 
udice  old  members  should  we  pledge 
them.”  Teachinger,  head  of  loyal  oppo¬ 
sition  group,  muttered:  “S.A.  doesn’t 
appeal  to  Everybody  .  .  .  but  a  blind 
date  is  the  lowest  form  of  humor  .  .  . 
Still,  if  she’s  blind,  she  can  be  kept  in 
the  light,  where  attack  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible.”  Lean,  long,  lanky,  liquid 
Loo  Handsome,  who  had  strayed  from 
his  unit,  was  captured  behind  virtually 
quiet  Alspaugh  sector,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  Body  DeRott, 
escaping  heated  fourteen  months’  pur¬ 
suit  by  pretty,  fascinating  Dukoeds, 
panted  breathlessly:  “I’ve  finally  found 
a  way  to  escape  them.” 

Coeds  Comment  Too 

Comments  culled  from  coeds  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  cause  are  listed  here,  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  signs  of  despair. 
Nasty  Jaws:  “Just  give  me  a  sword 
and  shield  and  I  can  fight.”  Willa  Lee 
Smirch :  “My  special  tactics  are  to  stay 
cool,  calm,  and  collect  ’em.”  Jeanette 
Rathers :  “They  are  merely  another  ob¬ 
jective  to  be  attacked  and  won.”  Til 
Maty:  “I  use  only  the  pantser  move¬ 
ment.”  Dissension  among  coed  ranks 
was  found  when  the  twenty  Elite  SS 
(Start  Something)  members  of  the 
regiment  of  BQ’s  were  approached  for 
statements.  Disheartened,  disgruntled 
Dukoeds  of  all  classes  are  taking  refuge 
behind  V-mail  letters. 

Salvation  or  Solution? 

At  present,  no  immediate  victory  for 
either  force  is  in  sight,  unconditional 
surrender  terms  are  being  demanded. 
Say  authorities  on  assault  warfare 
strategy :  “This  deadlock  cannot  hold 
out  much  longer.  All  responsible,  ma¬ 
ture  young  women  must  be  in  their 
dormitories  at  10:30  p.m. ;  the  Goody 
Shoppe,  Sacarusa,  and  Le  Bissettes  will 
be  restricted.” 


THE  CHAPEL  LOOKS  SKYWARD 

"I  want  the  central  building  to  be  a  church,  a  great  towering  church 
which  will  dominate  all  the  surrounding  buildings,  because  such  an  edi¬ 
fice  will  be  bound  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  young  men  and  young  women  who  come  here.” — James  B.  Duke. 
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FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
Duke:  Alma  Mater  of  Many 

Ever  since  the  war  started,  a  good 
percentage  of  foreign  students  from 
many  different  parts  of  the  world  have 
come  to  Duke  University  in  order  to 
continue  and  complete  their  education. 
The  majority  of  them  have  come  to  the 
University  attracted  by  Duke’s  world¬ 
wide  fame  in  the  medical  field.  How¬ 
ever,  several  of  them  are  here  with  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes  and  attending  different 
departments  at  this  institution. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  interesting  to  know 
of  their  opinions  about  the  United 
States  and  Duke  University  in  partic¬ 
ular.  For  the  University  and  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  they  have  many 
words  of  praise  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  further  development.  No  doubt, 
others  are  extremely  interested  in  their 
thoughts,  since  their  thoughts  and  their 
impressions,  arrived  at  under  objective 
observation  of  this  educational  system, 
are  the  best  ones  available  by  which 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  offerings 
of  Duke  and  this  country  can  be  meas¬ 
ured. 

Without  exceptions,  Duke’s  foreign 
students  are  very  favorably  impressed 
by  the  warmth  and  friendliness  of  the 
people  at  Duke  and  the  United  States 
in  general,  especially  in  the  South.  The 
people  of  this  country,  indeed,  take 
pleasure  in  welcoming  their  foreign 
guests  and  making  them  feel  “at  home” 
in  many  respects. 


Ben  Boyd 

“I'Ve  can  be  good  neighbors” 


England  Speaks 

Jill  Fothergill,  from  England,  whose 
father  is  a  retired  banker,  has  been  in 
the  United  States  for  several  years. 
Prior  to  her  coming  to  this  country, 
she  received  her  education  at  Lancashire, 
England;  Lima,  Peru;  and  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador.  “There  is  a  warmth  and 
friendliness  about  Americans,”  she  says, 
“which  is  very  pleasing  and  charming. 
I  like  the  informality  between  the 
classes,  so  very  different  from  England 
where  the  sermons  are  God  Almighty.” 

Miss  Fothergill’s  words  are  very  ex¬ 
pressive.  It  is  this  informality  in  the 
classroom  which  promotes  confidence 
between  the  students  and  the  professor, 
and  which  leads  to  discussions  of  the 
subject  problems  and  a  consequent  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  to  the  acquisition  of  a  wider  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
However,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  informal¬ 
ity  is  not  properly  used.  The  desirable 
thing  is  that  this  continuous  exchange 
of  opinions  would  take  place,  without 
the  characteristic  shyness  and  lack  of 
interest  which  is  so  very  typical  of 
classes  today. 

Our  Ignorance 

It  is  quite  shocking  to  a  foreign  stu¬ 
dent,  upon  his  visit  to  this  country,  to 
realize  how  little  the  people  here  know 
about  their  own  country  and  even  the 
geographical  situation  of  it.  It  is  a 
shock  to  them  because  it  is  customary 
in  schools  in  other  countries  to  stress 
the  importance  of  a  good,  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  geography  and  the  habits  and 
customs  of  foreign  peoples.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  many  of  the  visitors  to  the 
United  States  know  more  about  the 
geography  and  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try  than  the  American  students  them¬ 
selves  do.  And,  because  of  this  lack  of 
knowledge  of  other  peoples,  the  people 
here,  although  moved  by  sane  and  good 
motives,  make  such  an  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  foreign  people  hv  the 
kinds  of  questions  they  ask  when  they 
want  to  satisfy  their  normal  curiosity. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  only  after  a  long 
time  of  living  here  that  the  foreigners 
understand  that  this  lack  of  knowledge 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  American  stu¬ 
dents  but  the  fault  of  the  educational 
system  which,  as  years  pass  by,  is  lean¬ 
ing  more  and  more  towards  specializa¬ 
tion  and  the  abandonment  of  subjects 
not  closely  pertaining  to  that  branch  of 
specialization  chosen  by  each  particular 
individual. 


Nora  Recio 
“I  felt  like  a  specimen” 


Puerto  Rico  Puzzles 

Nora  Elisa  Recio,  from  Guavama, 
Puerto  Rico,  has  lived  in  her  native 
country  all  her  life  except  for  the  past 
three  years  which  she  has  spent  in  the 
United  States.  She  is  one  of  the  many 
who  has  come  to  Duke  because  of  its 
outstanding  reputation  in  medicine.  She 
is  also  very  impressed  with  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  American  people  and  with 
the  many  attentions  that  they  have  al¬ 
ways  professed  to  her.  “However,”  she 
says,  “I  disliked  very  much  the  ‘zoolog¬ 
ical  specimen'  feeling  produced  by  ques¬ 
tions  asked  to  me  over  and  over  again. 
At  the  time,  although  I  realized  that  the 
questions  were  a  way  of  expressing  an 
interest  in  the  customs  and  ideals  of  my 
country,  they  bothered  me  no  end,  anti 
I  thought  them  to  be  most  unintelli¬ 
gent.” 

U.  S.  Specializes 

The  system  of  education  at  Duke,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  large  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  United  States,  differs  greatly 
from  that  qf  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

I  he  general  trend  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can  educational  institutions  is  to  train 
the  student  along  one  single  line,  a 
tendency  which  has  become  necessary 
as  knowledge  in  different  branches  of 
education  has  increased  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  Nevertheless,  this  tendency 
is  very  convenient  as  long  as  it  does 
not  go  to  the  extreme,  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  extreme  situation  has  been 
attained  by  many  of  the  professional 
and  specialized  men  who  have  graduated 
from  universities  in  this  country  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  student  ot 
medicine  knows  about  medicine  alone. 
The  student  of  engineering  about  the 
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intricate  problems  of  his  held,  but  that 
is  the  limit  he  sets  himself  in  his  educa¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  he  can  study  the 
problems  of  life  and  appreciate  that 
which  surrounds  him  only  from  one 
point  of  view,  that  in  which  he  is  best 
trained. 

Germany  Comes  Through  Switzerland 

Emmie  Colton,  from  Nuremberg. 
Germany,  has  lived  most  of  her  life  in 
Zurich.  Switzerland.  She  travelled 
quite  extensively  in  Europe,  especially 
in  France.  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
She  received  her  education  mostly  in 
Switzerland,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1941.  when  she  went  to  the 
University  of  Indiana  and  later  to 
Northwestern  University.  She  is  a 
pre-medical  student  and  hopes  to  go  to 
Duke  Medical  School.  Miss  Colton 
greatly  admires  the  United  States, 
"especially  when  I  consider  in  what  a 
short  time  it  has  achieved  its  greatness. 
But  I  wish  that  Americans  would  take 
a  greater  interest  in  European  lan¬ 
guages  and  arts.  Duke  is  swell  in  many 
respects,  but  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
more  general  schedules  and  get  a 
broader  education,  instead  of  specializ¬ 
ing  in  only  one  field.  I  don’t  mean  like 
in  Switzerland,  where  we  have  school 
from  7 :00  to  12  :00,  and  2 :00  until  5  :00, 
take  every  subject  imaginable  and  have 
only  five  weeks  of  vacation  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  but  just  a  better  opportunity  to 
get  an  insight  into  the  many  matters 
that  make  the  world.” 

Many  people  will  probably  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  school  hours  which  Miss 
Colton  refers  to  in  Switzerland,  but 
this  is  actually  true  not  only  in  Europe 
but  also  in  Latin  America.  The  stu¬ 
dents  in  grammar  school  and  high 
school  work  hard  and  conscientiously 
because,  to  many  of  them,  that  is  their 
only  chance  to  get  an  education,  since 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  are 
able  to  attend  a  University,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  economical  reasons.  The  fam¬ 
ilies  in  these  countries  are  generally 
large,  and  the  young  men  and  women 
are  forced  by  circumstances  to  start 
working  at  an  early  age. 

Saludos,  Amigos 

Ben  Boyd,  from  Panama  City,  Pan¬ 
ama.  has  been  here  since  September, 
1942.  As  a  pre-medical  student,  he 
came  to  Duke  mainly  because  of  the 
many  recommendations  made  to  him 
from  medical  men  in  his  country  about 
the  excellent  training  offered  by  the 
Duke  Medical  School.  His  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  international  affairs,  especially 
on  matters  pertaining  to  inter-American 


cooperation,  led  to  his  relation  with 
many  institutions  in  the  United  States 
which  are  closely  connected  with  these 
affairs,  and,  under  their  sponsorship, 
he  has  travelled  all  over  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  the  United  States  as  a  lecturer 
on  inter-American  affairs.  In  his  trav¬ 
els  through  almost  every  country  from 
Northern  South  America  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  people  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  think  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  needs  that  both  sides.  Anglo  and 
Latin  American,  have  to  fulfill  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  desirable  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding  which  both 
sides  are  striving  to  attain. 

Boyd  Criticizes 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  which 
struck  Boyd  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
LTnited  States  was  the  great  amount  of 
sympathy,  good  nature  and  spirit  of 
good  sportsmanship  of  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  the  very  different 
temperament  of  the  students  in  this 
country  compared  with  that  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Latin  America.  “This  good 
nature  and  sympathy  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  temperament  of  peoples  from 
foreign  countries,  especially  when  they 
arrive  in  this  country  at  an  early  age. 
It  is  extremely  Lard  for  a  person  to 
find  himself  in  a  strange  country,  where 
he  knows  no  one  and  where  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  people  is  different,  where  a 
different  language  is  spoken,  and  where 
the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  people 
differ  greatly.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  a  foreign  student  can  take  one 
of  two  alternatives :  either  develop  a 
strong  inferiority  complex  in  which  to 
shelve  himself  so  as  not  to  be  pressed 


by  the  many  inconveniences  and  embar¬ 
rassments  that  his  situation  brings  to 
him  or  fight  with  his  inner-self  in  order 
to  overcome  all  these  difficulties  and 
develop  a  still  higher  and  stronger 
character.  And  it  is  the  good  will  and 
the  understanding  which  he  finds  in  his 
new  environment  which  largely  deter¬ 
mines  which  road  he  is  to  take.” 

In  relation  to  the  different  tempera¬ 
ment  and  ideals  of  the  students  in  Latin 
America  and  this  country,  Boyd  points 
out  the  high  degree  of  participation  in 
national  affairs  by  the  students  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe,  while  the  usual 
tendency  of  the  students  in  this  country 
is  to  dedicate  their  energies  only  to  the 
particular  branch  of  education  they  are 
following  or  to  very  limited  and  strictly 
local  affairs.  “In  foreign  countries, 
mainly  in  Europe  and  Latin  America,” 
he  says,  “the  student  bodies  are  power¬ 
ful  organizations  which  actually  con¬ 
stitute  active  bodies  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  It  has  often  been  the 
case  in  the  different  countries  of  Latin 
America  that  dictatorial  and  tyrannical 
governments,  which  are  feared  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  population,  have 
been  thrown  out  of  power  by  move¬ 
ments  started  and  organized  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Frequently  the  students  become 
the  true  voicers  of  the  people’s  opinions 
and  preferences  in  political  matters,  as 
well  as  in  affairs  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  obtain  from  the  government 
privileges  and  grants  to  the  whole 
population  which  would  not  have  been 
attained  without  their  active  participa¬ 
tion.” 

Certainly  the  entire  group  of  foreign 
students  at  Duke  University  symbolizes 
a  desirable  good-neighbor  policy. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  DOCTORS  COME  TO  DUKE 
They  practice  medicine ;  they  further  the  good-neighbor  policy 
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'Hang  Your 
Clothes  On 
A 

Hickory 
Limb ” 


Yes,  my  darling  daughter  ...  do  go 
in  the  water.  Do  go  in  in  a  prettier, 
more  exciting,  more  eye-catching 
swim  suit  than  Neptune  ever 
dreamed  of.  They’re  all  here  for 
you.  Bare-middle  suits,  wonderful 
tropical  prints,  bloomer  beauties,  all 
sorts  of  fanciful  frills  as  well  as 
classic  styles. 


from  $3.95 


Second  Floor  Please 


Durham's  best  Store  since  1886 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


THE  FUTURE  SAVIORS  OF  HUMANITY 
Their  bedside  manner  makes  up  for  lack  of  knowledge 


DUKE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

National  Boards  Over 

In  the  hallowed  halls  of  Duke  Hos¬ 
pital.  the  much-publicized,  much-feared 
National  Board  Examinations  for  sec¬ 
ond-year  medical  students  are  over.  The 
unusual  concentration  on  the  academic 
has  ceased,  and  the  life  of  the  med  stu¬ 
dents  has  returned  to  normal.  Studies 
in  anatomy  and  bio-chemistry  have  been 
replaced  by  a  renewed  interest  in  cabin 
parties,  trips  to  the  Eno  River,  and  the 
search  for  vitamins  as  found  in  the 
beer  of  the  Goody  Shoppe. 

Dope  Shop:  Headquarters 

To  the  outsider  it  seems  evident  that 
most  of  the  studying  by  the  med  stu¬ 
dents  is  done  in  the  hospital  dope  shop. 
Patients  are  cured  there  over  a  coke, 
diagnoses  are  made  between  cheese 
crackers,  the  girls  behind  the  counter 
are  approached  with  the  well-known 
bedside  manner  in  hopes  that  they  will 
sell  a  carton  of  cigarettes  to  some  to¬ 
bacco-starved,  white-robed  inhabitant  of 
the  ether  institution. 

Second-Year  Med  Students 

However,  the  second-year  med  stu¬ 
dents,  strutting  over  the  many  miles  of 
slippery  stone  floors  in  the  hospital,  are 
now  allowed  to  wear  white  coats,  a 
sign  of  superiority  and  means  of  im¬ 
pressing  patients ;  have  also  begun  to 
give  physical  examinations,  write  case 
histories,  make  physical  diagnoses.  The 
med  students  usually  verify  their  indi¬ 
vidual  and  original  diagnoses  and  case 
histories  with  those  of  a  more  experi¬ 
enced  member  of  the  hospital  staff. 
Reports  on  patients  begin  with  the 
large,  bold  letters  WDWNWM  or  F 
(well-developed,  well-nourished,  white 
male  or  female),  are  filled  with  sixty- 
four  dollar  ($64)  words,  are  rarely 
looked  at  again  by  anyone,  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  be  seen  by  the  patients.  The  re¬ 
ports  are  done  as  a  mechanical  part  of 
the  hospital  routine,  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  internes  and  med  students  to 
relax. 

Physicals:  The  Students 

It  is  in  the  physical  examinations 
that  the  med  students  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  their  much-needed, 
eagerly-desired  bedside  manner  upon 
which  often  depends  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  rapid  cure  or  long,  painful  ill¬ 
ness.  One  can  see  the  contrast  in 
bedside  technique  in  second-year  med 
students  as  compared  to  internes.  The 
tned  students  slink  into  the  patient’s 
room  as  Hitler  would  sneak  into  the 


White  House,  stretch  themselves  ver¬ 
tically  in  the  most  comfortable  chair 
in  the  room,  give  the  physical  examina¬ 
tion  by  gazing  gloomily  at  the  sheets 
which  cover  the  patient  while  the  pain 
goes  on  beneath  the  sheets.  Eventually, 
they  sneak  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the 
patient  with  the  feeling  that  he  is 
doomed  to  die  at  any  minute. 

Physicals:  The  Internes 

The  internes,  on  the  other  hand, 
bound  into  the  room  of  the  victim, 
flashing  their  instruments  impressively, 
and  immediately  utter  the  profound 
statement,  “You’re  from  Podunk,  I  see, 
hmmmm.”  Upon  inquiry,  it  has  been 
revealed  that  this  statement  has  pro¬ 
found  medical  value.  People  from 
Podunk  are  more  than  likely  to  have 
diseases  which  people  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  never  have.  Then  the 
interne  proceeds  with  a  quick,  method¬ 
ical  examination,  leaves  the  room  with 
his  well-starched  step,  makes  the  patient 
feel  as  if  he  is  absolutely  healthy  and 
should  get  out  of  bed  so  someone  who 
is  really  sick  can  get  in. 

Personal  Outlook 

Worrying  about  his  bedside  manner 
as  he  was  preparing  to  examine  his  first 
patient,  Med  Student  Boh  Browning 


was  told  by  fellow  students  that  most 
of  the  patients  were  farmers,  that  he 
should  ask  them  about  their  crops. 
Browning,  relieved,  went  to  his  patient’s 
room,  gaily  asked,  “And  how  are  your 
crops,  my  good  man  ?”  Replied  the 
patient,  “Crops,  hell !  I’m  a  mill 
worker.”  Said  Army  Med  Student 
Henry  Nicholson,  summing  up  the  bed¬ 
side  manner  in  true  professional  tones, 
“You  can  go  out  for  the  social  angle 
with  the  patient  or  you  can  try  to  find 
what  is  wrong  with  him  and  work  on 
it.” 

First-  and  Fourth-Year  Medics 

The  first-year  med  students  are  the 
ones  who  are  carrying  on  the  let’s- 
be-gay-and-enjoy-life  tradition  which 
comes  before  deeper  worries,  gray  hair, 
and  lines  of  age  now  noticeable  in  the 
other  students  and  internes.  Bitterly 
commented  an  anonymous  advanced 
student,  “I  know  better.  Those  fresh¬ 
men  are  not  working.  They  never  work 
too  hard  unless  they  have  exams.  Just 
wait  till  Boards.”  The  fourth-year 
men,  almost  doctors,  have  taken  the 
second  part  of  the  National  Board  Ex¬ 
aminations,  come  through  them  with 
few  battle  scars,  are  busy  working  on 
wards  where  the  battle  scars  become 
more  predominant.  Finding  the  prox- 
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iniity  of  nurses  on  wards  enjoyable,  the 
seniors  concentrate  on  them,  find  it 
troublesome  and  unnecessary  to  search 
elsewhere  for  romance. 

Casanovas 

Reputedly  the  most  eligible  bachelors 
at  Duke  University,  especially  since  the 
Joe  College  days  of  fraternity  sections 
and  plaid-shirted  men  have  disappeared, 
the  med  students  are  coveted  by  East 
Campusites  as  good  dates.  The  smell 
of  ether  has  assumed  a  new  fascination, 
interest  in  the  sciences  has  reached 
amazing  proportions,  volunteer  work  at 
the  hospital  is  receiving  gratifying  co¬ 
operation.  East  persists  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  both  Army  and  Navy  med  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  re  juired  to  live  on  the 
campus,  with  the  result  that  desirable 
apartments  have  had  to  be  relinquished ; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  attractive 
nurses  are  on  duty  in  the  hospital  and 
provide  keen  competition,  burdened 
with  few  restrictive  rules. 

C’est  Le  Guerre 

'1  lie  opportunity  for  furthering  study 
in  rare  diseases  and  for  meeting  many 
types  of  people  1  as  increased  with  war¬ 
time.  War  money  has  induced  many 
sufferers  to  come  to  the  hospital  to 
undergo  long-delayed  cures  of  lifetime 
ailments.  The  doctors,  internes,  and 
med  students  are  working  at  an  accel¬ 
erated  pace.  Cures  are  accomplished  in 
the  shortest  possible  period,  leaving  the 
patient  no  time  for  relaxation  in  bed. 
Single  rooms  are  now  holding  two  or 
three  beds.  'The  average  citizen  lias  the 
chance  to  meet  many  other  average  citi¬ 
zens,  to  learn  about  many  types  of 
illnesses,  to  have  a  ringside  seat  as 
American  life,  exemplified  in  hospital 
wards,  passes  by. 

The  registered  nurses,  student  nurses, 
and  cadet  nurses  in  the  hospital  work 
hard,  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  doctors  and  internes  whose  im¬ 
mense  superiority  is  impressed  on  all 
nurses.  These  women  find  few  allies 
among  the  med  students  who  are  al¬ 
ready  cultivating  that  superiority  which 
will  be  exercised  in  post-degree  days. 
I’erhaps  the  sick  might  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  nurses,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  their  inferior  position,  prac¬ 
tice  a  tyrannical  rule  over  all  patients, 
helpless  in  bed.  Nurses  come  into  the 
patient’s  room  at  6:30  A.M.,  efficiently 
snap  on  all  the  lights,  lean  over  the 
bed  and  ask,  "Ob,  are  you  sleeping?” 
These  same  nurses  officiallv  arouse  the 
patients  at  7  A.M.,  quickly  prepare 
them  for  the  day.  However,  the  nurses 
cannot  be  blamed  for  this  brusque,  well- 
starched  attitude.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
hospital  staff,  they,  too,  are  working 
under  pressure,  have  no  time  to  devote 
to  a  social  relationship  with  patients. 


America’s  beloved  little  cardigan  suit,  soft  and  resilient. 
A  coast- to-coast  classic  in  Seaglow's  Sutara,  a  tropical 
weave  of  rayon  and  ARALAC.  IT’S  A  BRIGHTON  FABRIC 
in  oyster,  lime,  aqua,  pink.  Sizes  12  to  20,  $14.95 


206  W.  MAIN  STREET 
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PEOPLE 


Helen  Kixdler 
Marriage  has  a  priority 


Beauty 

B.  Q.  Buffa  elected  by  an  Army 
Medical  Detachment  in  India  as  “tire 
girl  we'd  most  like  to  have  as  a  pa¬ 
tient.”  The  doctors  hoped  for  a  per¬ 
sonally  autographed  picture,  probably 
preferred  a  picture  to  the  usual  atmos¬ 
phere  of  elephants,  sand,  and  veiled 
women.  Helen  Wade,  business-like 
editor  of  the  Chanticleer,  showed  her 
completely  feminine  side  in  a  bathing 
suit  advertisement.  Has  since  been 
named  "Swoon-Glo  Girl.”  Lieuten¬ 
ant  ( j.g. )  John  Hanford  back  to  see 
gorgeous  Groome.  She  looked  starry- 
eyed.  he  looked  handsome,  the  rest  of 
the  campus  concluded  they  both  looked 
exceptional.  Parting  gift:  a  diamond 
ring.  Mademoiselle  photographers  in¬ 
vaded  East  Campus  to  take  photos 
of  Duchess  Beauties  for  their  maga¬ 
zine.  New  York  atmosphere  prevailed. 
Most  sensational :  model  seated  in  the 
middle  of  West  Campus  quadrangle, 
showed  attractive  legs.  Navy  gasped, 
moved  up  for  closer  view. 


pened  a  year  ago.”  She  wore  the  or¬ 
chid,  could  not  remember  what  had 
happened.  Helen  Kindi.er,  leaving 
her  Chronicle  associate  editorship  as 
graduation  nears,  hoped  to  take  exams 
early,  hut  left  Duke  to  get  married.  At 
time  of  departure  she  was  busily  sewing 
on  her  trousseau,  was  having  problems, 
is  seriously  considering  taking  up  dress 
designing'. 

Men 

Ernest  (Baer)  Knotts  duly  an¬ 
gered  at  seeing  his  girl,  Gloria  Kol- 
tinsky  on  April  Archive  cover  with 


Marty  Nicholson 

SGA  left  her  rejuvenated,  but  confused 


another  man.  Charlie  Markham, 
BMOC,  graduating  editor  of  Chronicle, 
leaves  Publications  Row  and  Duke  at 
end  of  month.  Cynical  smile,  sharply 
satirical  nature  will  probably  be  missed; 
bis  absence  will  leave  others  on  Row 
with  hitherto-lacking  feeling  of  ease 
and  relaxation,  but  desire  to  have  him 
back. 


Problems 

Marty  Nicholson  completed  term 
as  WSGA  Prexy,  seemed  rejuvenated 
and  bewildered.  Rejuvenation  with  a 
new  permanent;  bewilderment  as  she 
appeared  on  campus  wearing  one  sock. 
Chug-a-lugging  remains  most  character¬ 
istic  trait  from  SGA  days.  Med  Stu¬ 
dent  Jack  Burgess  thoughtfully  sent 
pin-up  Genie  Wimberley  an  orchid 
with  the  card  “Remember  what  hap¬ 


Accidents 

Engineer  Delmar  (Butci-i)  Robin¬ 
son  rushed  Gloria  Fletemeyf.r  to 
Duke  Hospital  with  a  head  injury 
which  happened  when  she  was  thrown 
from  a  horse.  Commented  the  doctor 
w'ho  took  stitches  in  Fletemeyer’s  head, 
“He  (Robinson)  was  worse  than  any 
father  whose  wife  is  having  a  baby.” 
Blonde  Charlotte  .Wiggins  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  hospital,  looked  com¬ 


pletely  cured  and  as  beautiful  as  ever 
after  her  automobile  accident. 

Faculty 

Mr.  William  Blackburn  played 
the  male  lead  in  the  Junior  Class  play, 
Gabriel,  Blow  Your  Horn,  did  a  pro¬ 
fessional  job,  said  he  was  surprised  that 
he  didn’t  land  at  Dix’s  Hill  (insane 
asylum).  The  East  Campus  Physical 
Education  Department  participated 
wholeheartedly  in  the  girls’  baseball 
tournament.  Most  of  the  department 
ended  up  with  Charley  horses.  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Clyde  returned  to  Duke  when 
the  AAF  decided  to  abandon  plans  for 
reconstructing  the  Philippines. 

Surprises 

Purchasing  a  bulky  package  at  one 
of  Durham’s  leading  department  stores, 
Betsy  Rankin  requested  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  be  sent  to  Giles  House.  The  store 
faithfully  obliged  for  the  next  day,  at 
her  room  door,  Betsy  received  delivery 
— and  male  deliverer.  DukEnginecr 
Editor  Johnny  Imiioff  had  his  fond¬ 
est  hopes  realized.  Posing  as  a  remote 
relative  of  Lois  Johnson  (editor’s 
favorite),  he  accompanied  her  visiting- 
father  on  a  short  inspection  of  his 
daughter’s  room  in  Alspaugh.  The 
President  of  Alpha  Sigma,  local  hon¬ 
orary  fraternity,  issued  a  surprising 
statement :  “All  members  are  deeply 
honored  by  this  high  recognition.” 


Charlie  Markham 
He  leaves  the  Row 
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SPORTS 


Looks  Good,  Doesn't  It? 

HENDERSONS 

Conveniently  Located 
1  block  from  the  campus 


Firm  Friends 

if  Since  the  coming  to 
Durham  of  Duke  University, 
it  has  been  The  Fidelity 
Bank’s  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  the  University  and 
members  of  its  community. 

if  We  appreciate  this 
patronage  and  in  return 
pledge  you  our  utmost  efforts 
to  maintain  the  most  modern 
and  complete  in  efficient, 
courteous  banking  facilities. 


<U/k 

Fidelity 

Bank 

★  Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
★  Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


ATHLETICS  60  ON 

Coombs  in  a  Quandry 

It's  a  wonder  Jack  Coombs  hasn’t 
been  caught  whistling  “Long  Ago  and 
Far  Aw^y”  in  his  sleep.  It  was  truly 
long  ago  that  such  a  small  and  inex¬ 
perienced  group  turned  out  for  opening 
baseball  practice ;  and  secondly,  most 
of  the  squad  that  battled  out  the  1944 
season  are  far  away  fighting  the  greater 
battles  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  usual  hus¬ 
kies  have  been  replaced  by  a  bunch  of 
"beardless  wonders”  from  the  freshman 
class.  Problem  number  one  was  to  find 
a  pitching  staff.  Solution:  Lefty  Leon 
(I  beat  State  twice)  Griffeth  lumbered 
back  confident  of  the  top  mound  spot, 
and  that  he  got.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
hurlers,  no  one  knew,  let  alone  Colby 
Jack. 

Problem  No.  2:  Who  would  do  the 
hitting?  And  Tom  Davis  (who  is  as 
much  a  tradition  in  Duke  athletics  as 
Rose  Bowl  games  and  Wallace  Wade) 
returned  from  the  Marines  to  defend 
his  Ration  League  slug  title. 

The  third  (or  can  it  be  called  a 
problem?)  was  to  dig  up  a  schedule. 
And  so  the  Ole  Master  carded  sixteen 
games  for  his  Blue  Devils,  twelve  among 
league  opponents.  The  “war  boom”  Mid¬ 
dies  of  the  Naval  Academy  headed  the 
list,  made.  Griff  sure  of  at  least  one  start, 
and  furnished  the  only  inter  sectional  con¬ 
test  on  the  slate.  Said  Coombs,  “At 
least  the  weatherman  is  smiling,”  and 
the  Dukes  settled  down  to  business  one 
balmy  spring  afternoon.  Then  the  frosh 
began  to  cry,  "let  me  play,”  and  the 
team  was  virtually  turned  over  to  the 
youngsters.  Frank  (the  younger  of  the 
Little  brothers)  playing  in  true  Ameri¬ 
can  League  spirit,  pushed  Davis  back  to 
the  outfield;  and  the  parade  of  the 
yearlings  was  on.  The  pitching  staff 
began  to  take  shape.  A  piano  player 
named  Fieldson  and  a  New  Jersey 
rookie  called  DeRogatis  looked  like 
David  and  Goliath  on  the  hill,  and 
Morgan  tossed  in  his  side-armed  con¬ 
tribution  (a  sore  wing  held  him  hack) 
to  shed  some  of  the  head  mentor’s  wor¬ 
ries.  As  to  the  season’s  outcome,  a 
bystander  wouldn’t  bet  his  last  Indian 
Head.  Soberly  Coombs  remarked, 
“Look  at  our  pitchers.  It’ll  take  fif¬ 
teen  runs  to  win  a  game.” 

Hill  Men  — More  Worries 

In  Chapel  Hill  last  month,  N.  C.  Pre- 
Flight’s  would-be  “give  hell  to  the  Jap 
airforce”  boys  proved  age  over  beauty 
and  sent  Duke’s  track  team  back  to 
Durham  unsuccessful  in  its  first  outing. 
Coach-Trainer  Bob  Chamber-  had  some- 


Coach  Coombs 
He  lias  a  headache 

thing  in  common  with  his  colleague 
Coombs.  His  veterans,  too,  were  few 
and  far  between.  Two  Sugar  Bowl 
lads  and  a  long-legged  hurdler  headed 
the  field.  Against  the  Flyers,  Jimmy 
LaRue  outscored  all  other  individuals 
on  the  track  in  events  in  which  he 
didn’t  even  participate  last  year.  Frank 
Irwin  outtossed  the  Pre-Flighters  with 
the  shot  and  discus,  and  Nordin  won 
points  in  the  hurdles.  But  all  told,  the 
V-5’ers  got  there  firstest  with  the  most- 
est,  and  the  Devils  went  home  to  prep 
for  Navy.  The  freshmen,  too,  were 
making  their  marks  on  the  track.  Up 
from  Charlotte’s  (N.  C. )  state  champs, 
Jimmy  Spearman  and  Ted  Thompson 
kept  up  with  the  old  men  in  the  distance 
events,  and  Durham’s  Carroll  Tomlin¬ 
son  (on  lend-lease  from  his  first  love, 
Carolina)  stretched  out  in  the  880. 

The  aim  of  the  team;  to  recapture 
the  Southern  Conference  crown  stolen 
from  North  Carolina  last  spring.  Cham¬ 
bers  frowned  on  the  chances.  “No 
soap,”  he  said  and  issued  the  call  for 
anyone  with  experience  to  step  forward 
and  try  out. 

The  Racket 

Likewise,  tennis  had  much  to  uphold. 
Reports  from  Chapel  Hill  were  encour¬ 
aging.  The  Dukes  were  out  to  protect 
their  conference  title  and  beat  the  Tar 
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P.  O.  POOLE,  Manager 
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UPTOWN  STORE 


Cor.  Main  at  Gregson  Sts.  ★  Cor.  Chapel  Hill  at  Foster  Sts. 


Phone  N-125 


Phone  N-128 
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East  and  West  Campus  Dining  Halls  •  Coffee  Shop 


Heels  again  for  the  second  straight 
year  and  the  second  time  since  1927. 
Selective  Service  wired  that  the  Army 
would  like  to  continue  Coach  Bob  Cox’s 
salary,  and  Duke  was  faced  with  the 
prospects  of  a  coachless  team.  But  Cox 
stayed  on  to  organize  the  squad — will 
probably  finish  the  schedule.  Eaton's 
roommate,  Chuck  Tichenor  (number 
one  on  Men’s  SGA)  grabbed  off  num¬ 
ber  one  position  and  presents  a  heavy 
threat  to  all  Devil  rivals.  Prexv  was 
formerly  a  national  ranking  junior 
netter,  transferred  from  Minnesota. 

Lacrosse  Dies 

"It  shouldn’t  happen  to  a  dog,”  griped 
handy  man  Jack  Persons  when  his  la¬ 
crosse  team  died  at  his  feet,  becoming 
Duke’s  third  war  casualty.  (Boxing 
and  golf  slipped  quietly  out  after  Pearl 
Harbor.)  The  explanation  was  lack  of 
suitable  opposition.  There  were  no 
teams  in  sight  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line,  and  ODT  kept  them  out  of  Yan- 
kee-land.  Thus,  Baltimore  boys  began 
weeping  and  were  forced  to  study  for 
the  duration. 

Greeks  Rush  Sports 

The  Pan-Hel  spread  to  the  athletic 
field  as  fraternity  softball  teams  zipped 
through  practice  sessions  and  prepared 
to  sling  balls  and  bats  instead  of  mud. 
House  E’s  freshman  and  the  Preachers 
jumped  the  gun  to  early  leads  before 
the  Greeks  turned  on  the  steam  in  the 
stretch.  Some  games  were  run-aways 
(Betas,  23-House  F,  3)  ;  others  were 
thrillers  (PiKA,  15-Fleet  Club,  14). 
All  agreed  there  was  more  enthusiasm 
than  in  previous  seasons.  Plans  were 
laid  by  the  Chronicle  for  an  All-Star 
game  after  the  division  playoffs. 

Intramural  tennis  participants  contin¬ 
ued  to  play  the  game  of  “let  the  other 
fellow  look  me  up  first.” 

The  Lighter  Sports 

Campus  recreation  was  picked  up  on 
its  feet  slightly  this  month  when  the 
dust-clad  bowling  alleys  of  the  Ark 
were  reopened  for  the  use  of  East  and 
West  Campus  duck  pin  fiends.  The 
shell  of  the  administration  was  finally 
cracked  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  who  received 
permission  to  sponsor  the  alleys,  guar¬ 
anteed  the  University  $15  per  night.  Y 
men  failed  to  break  even,  luring  only 
between  seventy  and  ninety  men  out  of  a 
necessary  one  hundred.  The  alleys  are 
operated  on  Saturdays  only,  leaving  the 
Goody  Shoppe  to  monopolize  recreation 
during  the  week.  Whether  the  Ark 
(the  home  of  the  bowlers)  will  remain 
open  after  the  girls  go  vacationing  is 
still  undecided. 

The  Union  held  a  portion  of  the 
sports  spotlight  with  Y.M.C.A.  tourna¬ 
ments  in  ping-pong  and  bridge. 
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The  Girls 
Beauty  on  the  beast 


SPORTING  COEDS 
The  Horses,  the  Water 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  coeds  rode 
horses,  staged  a  swimming  pageant, 
and  did  a  dandy  job  of  both. 

At  Haines  Field,  April  21,  the  girls’ 
annual  horse  show  drew  praises  from 
all  sides.  Jumping,  novelty  riding,  and 
other  attractions  gracefully  performed 
pleased  the  equestrian  fans. 

The  Nereidian  pageant  was  near  per¬ 
fect,  too,  even  if  the  candles  in  one 
event  did  go  out  at  the  first  perform¬ 
ance.  Boys  complained  of  the  excessive 
heat  in  the  indoor  pool,  insisted  emo¬ 
tions  were  not  involved. 


•  WATCHES 

•  DIAMONDS 

•  JEWELRY 

“If  it’s  from  Ray’s 
It’s  guaranteed'’ 

RAY’S 

211  W.  Main  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Mowiil  Platt 
&G*tJz 

SAVINGS  LOANS 

“  The  Bank  for  the  Individual ” 


yiiotfieib  Jbay  yUay  13 - Qxaduation  j}loiveX£ 


THE  THEATER 


OUR  FLOWERS  ARE  HOME  GROWN 


HIBBERD’S 


3 lot 


116  N.  Corcoran  Street 


FAST  FROZEN 

“BLUE  RIBBON”  ICE  CREAM 


DURHAM  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
PHONE  L-963 


DUKE  PLAYERS 

Kiss  and  Tell 

On  May  3  and  4,  Duke  Players  pre¬ 
sented  their  third  and  last  play  of  the 
current  season.  Franz  Werfel’s  The 
Song  of  Bernadette.  In  spite  of  the 
problems  arising  from  the  growing  man 
shortage,  the  Players  have  had  a  very 
successful  year. 

In  November,  F.  Hugh  Herbert’s 
comedy  Kiss  and  Tell  was  presented. 
The  play  not  only  ran  for  two  perform¬ 
ances  to  packed  houses  in  Page  Audi¬ 
torium.  but  was  also  presented  at  the 
Morris  Street  U.S.O.,  at  Camp  Butner, 
and  at  Fort  Bragg.  The  Players  were 
proud  of  being  asked  to  these  places 
and  were  very  glad  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  entertaining  service  men.  In 
spite  of  all  the  inconveniences  and 
hardships  suffered  by  the  crew,  cast, 
and  director,  and  the  props  and  scen¬ 
ery,  everybody  enjoyed  taking  Kiss  and 
Tell  on  the  road  and  felt  well  repaid 
when  they  saw  how  enthusiastically  the 
play  was  received.  It  was  always  an 
eager  and  ever  ready  group  who  threw 
their  costumes  into  a  suitcase,  raced 
over  to  Page  Auditorium  to  kill  time 
by  playing  bridge  while  waiting  for  the 
bus  and  truck  (always  at  least  an  hour 
or  two  late)  that  were  to  take  them  and 
the  scenery  to  their  destination,  then 
packed  themselves  in,  laughing  and 
singing,  all  ready  for  the  trip.  Then 
there  was  the  unloading,  games  of 
bridge,  stunts  and  exploring  strolls  for 
the  cast  while  the  crew  set  up  the  stage 
for  the  night's  performance.  There 
was  a  merry  group  for  dinner,  then 
crowded  dressing  rooms  packed  with 
people  trying  to  find  the  right  costume 
or  the  right  shade  of  grease  paint, 
which  was  sadly  melted  after  the  long, 
hot  ride  just  over  the  motor.  There  was 
dancing  behind  scenes  and  on  stage  to 
the  music  of  the  Army  band.  Then 
there  was  that  excited,  expectant  hush 
that  came  over  everybody  just  before 
the  three  gongs  for  curtain  while  some 
officer  was  making  announcements  about 
tbe  play.  At  last  the  curtain  parted 
(curtains  do  not  go  up  in  Army  audi¬ 
toriums),  and  the  play  began.  Behind 
stage  the  actors  stood  breathlessly 
awaiting  their  entrance  cue,  crossing 
their  fingers,  and  whispering  to  each 
other.  “Let’s  just  do  as  well  as  we  did 
last  time,  and  it  will  go  over  swell.  It’s 
just  got  to  go  over  !”  The  stage  crew 
and  prop  girls  began  counting  laughs, 
and  everyone  guessed  what  kind  of  au¬ 
dience  they  would  have.  The  play  went 
on  smoothly,  with  only  a  few  minor  dis¬ 
turbances,  such  as  misplaced  props, 


wrong  lines,  late  entrances,  but  these 
misfortunes  were  covered  up  very  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  all  went  well.  After 
the  performance,  there  was  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  packing  up,  removing 
make-up.  striking  tbe  set  and  reloading 
it;  but  at  last  everyone  was  settled — - 
alas,  not  always  too  comfortably — for 
tbe  trip  home.  And  it  was  a  tired, 
sleepy,  hut  happy  group  who  said  good 
night  at  Page  and  who  finally  arrived 
safe  in  the  dorms. 

Brief  Music 

The  second  play  of  the  year,  Brief 
Music,  seemed  jinxed  from  the  very 
beginning.  With  less  than  a  month  of 
rehearsal  time,  “Pop”  chose  his  all-girl 
cast  and  set  to  work.  But  everything 
that  could  possibly  go  wrong  seemed  to 
do  so.  Part  of  the  cast  dropped  out 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  Tbe  Players 
business  manager  left  school,  and  there 
was  a  turnover  in  the  business  office. 
There  were  no  men  to  help  build  sets. 
But  the  girls  took  over  and  worked 
furiously  to  meet  deadlines.  And  the 
production  went  on  as  scheduled. 

Song  of  Bernadette 

The  next  week  tryouts  began  for 
The  Song  of  Bernadette.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  see  how  enthusiastic  peo¬ 
ple  were  about  the  new  play  and  to  find 
so  many  people  trying  out  for  parts.  It 
was  encouraging  to  see  all  the  newcom¬ 
ers  in  the  cast.  And  it  was  good  to 


“Pop”  West 
The  season  was  a  success 
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Everything  in  the  way  of 
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BAGS 

SHOES 


207  \V.  Main 


see  "Pop”  West  appear  in  a  play  again 
after  an  absence  of  six  years. 

Duke  audiences  looked  forward  to  a 
completely  different  play  in  The  Song 
of  Bernadette.  Greatly  contrasting  with 
the  two  comedies  presented  this  season, 
the  play  was  a  religious  drama  telling 
the  story  of  the  Miracle  of  Lourdes. 
The  cast  included  over  eighteen  actors 
and  actresses  and  many  extras  used  for 
choruses  and  mob  scenes.  The  sets 
were  interesting  and  varied.  The  per¬ 
formance  at  Duke  was  the  first  produc¬ 
tion  of  The  Song  of  Bernadette  in  the 
play  form. 

“Pop” 

As  commencement  aproaches,  Duke 
Players  look  back  over  a  year  of  fun 
and  hard  work.  With  a  sense  of  pride 
they  realize  that  they  have  met  war¬ 
time  difficulties  and  overcome  them,  and, 
even  better,  they  have  done  their  bit  by 
entertaining  soldiers.  It  is  fitting  here 
to  thank  all  the  members  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  year  a 
successful  one.  They  have  really  done 
a  good  job.  And  above  all,  the  Players 
wish  to  thank  their  director,  Mr.  A.  T. 
(Pop)  West. 

Mr.  West,  known  as  "Pop”  to  all  the 
Players,  came  to  Duke  thirteen  years 
ago  from  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  re¬ 
organized  the  small  group  known  as 
the  Taurian  Players,  and  that  year  the 
organization  of  Duke  Players  had  its 
beginning.  "Pop”  and  the  eight  mem¬ 
bers  of  Duke  Players  immediately  set 
about  producing  plays,  building  their 
own  sets,  and  then  acting  in  the  plays. 
Many  were  the  times  that  “Pop”  was 
director,  stage  manager,  curtain  man, 
make-up  man,  prop  man,  prompter,  and 
crew.  Under  his  sincere,  ambitious 
guidance,  the  Duke  Players  have  ex¬ 
panded  until  now  they  are  a  growing- 
group  of  more  than  125  students. 
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MUSIC 


J.  Foster  Barnes 
He  out  practiced  seven  sisters 

"BISHOP” 

Music  for  Millions 

The  magnificent  Duke  Chapel  has  no 
Ecclesiastical  Bishop  to  carry  on  its 
services ;  but  every  Sunday  morning, 
dressed  in  his  black  and  white  robe, 
stands  the  "Bishop”  of  music  leading 
his  brilliant  150  voice  choir.  Ever 
since  the  Chapel's  completion  the 
"Bishop”  has  directed  the  Chapel  music, 
and  thousands  have  left  this  beautiful 
sanctuary  with  uplifted  hearts  due  to 
the  deep  spiritual  message  that  the 
"Bishop”  has  trained  his  singers  to  give 
through  music. 

"Bishop”  was  the  name  given  to  J. 
Foster  Barnes  by  his  first  Glee  Club 
Manager.  Tames  McLartv,  now  a  Chap¬ 
lain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  When  asked 
if  "Bishop”  suited  him,  he  replied, 
"Well,  you  might  as  well  stick  to  it  for 
you're  liable  to  get  something  worse.” 
Little  did  he  realize,  however,  that  this 
name  would  stick,  but  it  has :  and  for¬ 
mer  Duke  students  always  ask  how 
"Bishop”  is  getting  along. 

Country  Boy 

This  congenial  musician  was  born  on 
a  farm  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia,  on 
June  2,  “near  the  turn  of  the  century.” 
As  a  youngster  he  was  wild  about 
music  and  often  compares  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  that  of  football  star  George 
Clark,  saying,  “He’s  almost  as  wild 
about  it  as  I  was.”  As  proof  of  this 
he  drove  over  four  miles  for  his  piano 
lessons,  and  often  his  father  had  to 
run  him  away  from  the  piano  to  get 
him  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm.  He 
still  proudly  tells  of  this  and  of  his  out- 
practicing  his  seven  sisters. 

Feeling  a  need  of  more  education 
than  Amelia  Court  House  High  School 


could  otter,  "Bishop"  went  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  and  attended  William 
and  Mary  Academy,  being  President  of 
the  last  class  there.  Then  he  spent 
two  years  at  William  and  Marv  Col¬ 
lege — in  the  days  before  it  had  any 
girls — and  got  his  Teacher’s  Diploma. 
After  spending  several  years  teaching 
in  Goochland  County,  Virginia,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  college  life  by  entering  Rich¬ 
mond  University  and  getting  his  A.B. 
degree  in  1918  and  serving  as  President 
of  his  graduating  class.  Graduation 
over,  "The  President”  and  about  75  per 
cent  of  his  men  joined  the  Army  and 
were  stationed  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 
However,  he  was  rejected  due  to  a  bad 
eye,  but  as  he  told  some  of  his  friends 
one  night,  “It  certainly  has  seen  a  lot 
since  then.” 

During  all  this  time  his  chief  interest 
was  music.  While  at  William  and 
Mary,  he  was  President  of  the  Glee 
Club  and  studied  under  Professor  Craw¬ 


ford.  to  whom  he  claims  he  owes  much. 
During  the  time  he  was  teaching  he 
continued  studying  in  Richmond,  and 
it  was  then  that  one  of  his  young 
dreams  came  true.  In  his  childhood  his 
mother,  who  was  his  main  source  of 
encouragement  and  inspiration,  kept  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  some  day  he  would  be  a 
soloist  in  a  large  city  church,  and 
Barnes  built  his  hope  on  this.  The  day 
came  in  1915  when  he  became  Baritone 
Soloist  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
in  Richmond.  Later,  when  he  returned 
to  Richmond  University,  he  accepted  a 
position  as  soloist  at  the  famous  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  there. 

Call  of  Religion 

As  a  young  man  deciding  what  to  do 
in  life,  he  was  torn  between  two  de¬ 
sires.  In  1914  he  attended  the  World 
Conference  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  and  this  Conference  so  in¬ 
spired  him  that  he  considered  going  into 
religious  work.  Yet  he  still  had  a  de¬ 
sire  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  for  some 
four  or  five  years  he  debated  between 
these  two  ambitions.  The  series  of 


“Bishop” 

His  choir  sang  with  Perry  Como 
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events  that  led  t@  his  final  decision  are 
most  fascinating.  After  being  rejected 
from  the  Army,  he  went  to  Blue  Ridge, 
North  Carolina,  to  attend  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Conference  and  sing  in  the  Conference 
Quartet.  So  inspired  was  he  with  the 
Conference  that  he  accepted  the  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  at  Georgia  Tech.  But  he  still  had 
his  desire  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  so  he 
continued  studying  music  at  the  Atlanta 
Conservatoire  and  being  soloist  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Synagogue. 

The  next  year  he  went  back  to  Blue 
Ridge  to  attend  another  Conference, 
and  this  time  he  came  away  from  it 
with  a  job  as  Soloist  and  Director  of 
Boy’s  Work  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
Here  he  decided  that  more  education 
was  necessary,  so  he  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  went  to  the  Emory  Divinity 
School.  But  the  stage  was  still  calling, 
and  he  entered  the  State  Music  Federa¬ 
tion  Contest  in  Georgia  and  won.  He 
continued  by  winning  the  Southern  Con¬ 
test  and  thus  being  the  best  male  singer 
in  the  South.  Next  in  line  was  the 
National  Contest  held  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  in  which  “Bishop”  received  one 
of  the  three  first  place  votes. 

The  Stage  Calls 

But  far  from  being  discouraged,  J. 
Foster  stopped  at  Chicago  on  the  way 
back  from  the  contest  and  won  a 
scholarship  at  the  Chicago  Musical  Col¬ 
lege,  then  under  the  direction  of  the 
famed  Metropolitan  Opera  coach,  Rich¬ 
ard  Hageman.  Hageman,  recognizing 
Barnes’  talent,  gave  him  the  leading 
role  in  the  opera  given  at  the  end  of 
the  summer’s  work.  The  opera  given 
was  Thais  in  which  the  leading  role, 
“Athaniel,”  is  that  of  a  very  spiritual 
monk  trying  to  overcome  his  secular 
aspirations  in  life.  The  first  night  per¬ 
formance  over,  the  backstage  was 
crowded  with  critics,  talent  scouts,  and 
friends.  Many  were  the  offers  presented 
to  “Bishop”  to  make  a  stage  career  out 
of  his  life  on  that  night;  but  his  mind 
was  made  up — his  life  would  be  devoted 
to  religious  work.  Many  of  his  friends 
sneered  and  called  him  crazy,  but  he 
says,  "As  I  grow  older,  I’m  much  hap¬ 
pier  I  didn’t  go  on  the  stage.” 

Mrs.  Barnes 

So  he  went  back  to  Atlanta  to  Emory 
and  got  his  Master's  Degree  in  Reli¬ 
gious  Education,  writing  his  thesis  on 
“Church  Music  in  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion.”  He  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  States  to  go  once  more 
to  Greensboro  to  his  old  job  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  the 
girl  who  had  caught  his  eye  in  1919 
began  to  impress  him.  He  jokingly  tells 


“  You  Darling! 

From  Weldon's,  of  course." 


A  gift  of  costume  jewelry  set  with  unusual  stones  to  harmonize  or  match  her 
favorite  costume  is  always  received  with  delight.  No  matter  what  the  occasion, 
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Duke  University  Stores 
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by  Duke  University 
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Riding  the  bus  with  Skipper  is  an  old  Duke  tradition. 
He’s  aniious  to  serve  you  this  year,  too.  But  please  re¬ 
member  that  Skipper  has  a  war  job.  He  is  trying  to  get 
thousands  of  new  riders  back  and  forth  to  jobs  and  to 
classes.  Frankly,  service  at  times  will  not  be  up  to 
previous  standards.  If  our  buses  are  crowded  or  schedules 
less  frequent,  Skipper  will  appreciate  your  patience. 
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that  lie  would  have  fallen  for  her 
sooner,  hut  he  thought  that  she  was 
older  than  he  was  !  However,  he  found 
he  was  wrong  and  began  the  road  to 
romance  by  giving  her  private  music 
lessons.  Then,  on  December  30,  1924, 
he  and  Miss  Myrtle  Pryer  were  mar¬ 
ried.  One  of  the  first  songs  they  sang 
together  was  “The  Song  of  Love”  from 
Blossom  Time,  and  “Bishop”  recalls 
how  he  made  her  blush  as  they  did  it. 

Many  more  events  and  positions 
stand  out  in  his  early  life,  but  there 
are  two  that  are  particularly  significant. 
Singing  against  him  in  the  Regional 
Contest  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
was  the  1944  Republican  nominee  for 
President,  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  Dewey  lost  another  con¬ 
test  !  In  1924,  the  Victor  Record  Com¬ 
pany  had  him  make  six  records  for 
them.  This  was  the  first  time  that  pipe 
organ  accompaniment  was  used  for 
making  records. 

Duke  and  Musical  Achievement 


While  working  in  Asheville  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Music  and  Religious  Education, 
Barnes  was  contacted  by  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Few  and  soon  was  on  his  way  with 
Mrs.  Barnes  to  the  newly  created  Duke 
University.  Here  the  “Bishop”  began 
to  develop  musical  organizations  that 
were  soon  to  become  nationally  famous. 
Calls,  letters,  advertising  agents,  sing¬ 
ers,  and  visitors  keep  his  office  as  busy 
as  any  other  on  the  campus.  Besides 
directing  the  Glee  Club  and  Chapel 
Choir,  he  is  manager  of  the  Artist 
Series — which  is  almost  a  full  time  job. 
He  also  has  a  class  in  Church  Music 
in  the  Divinity  School  and  enjoys  teach¬ 
ing  "his  preachers.” 

Recently  the  “Bishop”  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  Duke  the  greatest 
publicity  it  has  ever  received  when  the 
Chesterfield  Supper  Club  transferred 
its  regular  evening  program  from  New 
York  to  Duke  for  a  night’s  broadcast. 
Sending  down  their  celebrated  star, 
Perry  Como,  along  with  program  direc¬ 
tors  and  technicians,  Chesterfield  laid 
most  of  the  responsibility  on  the 
“Bishop”  and  his  Chapel  Choir.  True 
to  his  reputation,  he  had  the  singers 
faultlessly  trained  for  the  occasion  and 
keyed  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  an 
Eastertide  Service.  That  night  tele¬ 
graph  wires  and  mails  were  crowded 
expressing  appreciation  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  a  source  of  joy  to  Ches¬ 
terfield  and  the  Choir  to  receive  such 
messages ;  but  far  greater  than  this,  it 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  who 
worked  so  hard  to  see  the  program 
through,  who  inspired  his  singers  to 
raise  their  voices  as  “voices  of  Heaven,” 
and  who  thought  of  the  many  hearts 
that  might  hear  these  strains  of  music 
and  be  uplifted. 
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MISCELLANY 


Flaming  Mamies 

Two  colorful  campus  characters, 
Fredo  Sink  and  Bill  Leitheiser,  have 
taken  to  the  bottle — of  peroxide !  Grow¬ 
ing  tired  of  their  raven  locks,  the  two 
gridders  tried  to  blend  themselves  new 
crops  of  canary  yellow.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dazzling  the  campus — and 
each  other — with  startling  tops  of 
bright  orange  ! 

Unexpected  Pleasure 

Tony  Patchee,  an  inhabitant  of  Dou¬ 
ble  H,  headed  for  the  showers,  attired 
in  a  terry  cloth  sarong  and  toothbrush 
only.  As  he  sauntered  down  the  dimly 
lit  hall,  he  met  a  bewildered  young 
woman.  Undismayed  by  his  abbrevi¬ 
ated  costume,  and  ever  a  gentleman. 
Tony  offered  the  lady  his  assistance — - 
and  Western  Union  gladly  accepted. 

Physical  Energy 

Finding  themselves  locked  in  a  lab¬ 
oratory,  an  unidentified  physics  profes¬ 
sor  and  one  of  his  students  solved  their 
problem  with  scientific  ease — by  climb¬ 
ing  through  a  transom  ! 

G  I  Models 

The  Fountain  twins  returned  to  sur¬ 
prise  East  Campus  with  new,  eye¬ 
catching  spring  outfits  of  tan  suits  com¬ 
plete  wdth  yellow  accessories — strictly 
WAC  issue  ! 

Surprise  Service 

Not  having  the  slightest  desire  for  a 
reservation,  coed  Elaine  Cupp  called 
Eastern  Air  Lines  to  check  the  north¬ 
bound  plane  schedule  on  a  certain  date. 
To  her  amazement  a  courteous  voice 
replied  and  then  hung  up.  but  not  be¬ 
fore  giving  Elaine  the  correct  informa¬ 
tion — and  a  reservation  ! 
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Naval  Maneuver 

Always  at  home  in  any  situation,  two 
Navy  Pre- Flight  men  from  Chapel  Hill 
walked  casually  into  the  “private-living 
quarters”  section  of  Brown  House, 
made  a  telephone  call  from  first  floor 
to  second  floor,  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  Bobbie 
Taeusch’s  room  where  they  could  watch 
the  passing  parade  in  complete  comfort. 
SGA  Judicial  Head  Neva  Eldredge, 
summoned  to  handle  the  emergency, 
told  the  men  their  actions  were  “against 
the  rules.” 

Case  of  Missing  Spoon 

Reported  the  Chronicle,  "East  Cam¬ 
pus  Union  operating  on  100  spoons.” 
Quipped  versatile  Associate  Editor 
Kindler,  “Get  yours  before  the  rush.” 
At  latest  reports,  the  Union  is  operat¬ 
ing  on  99  spoons. 


Pepsi ~Cola  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N,  Y. 
Franchised  Bottler:  Durham  Pepsi- Cola  Pottling  Co. 
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THE  PRESS 

PUBLICATIONS  ROW 


Retiring  Editors 

This  month  Time  takes  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  focus  the  spotlight 
.Mi  the  men  and  women  behind  the  pub- 
cation  scene  and  present  to  incredulous 
readers  a  true  picture  of  that  infamous 
den  of  iniquity — Publications  Row. 

Foremost  among  the  personalities  on 
the  Row  are  retiring  editors  Markham, 
Fthridge.  and  \\  ade.  Charlie  Mark¬ 
ham.  erstwhile  editor  of  the  Chronicle , 
is  known  to  cringing  members  of  the 
staff  liv  a  diabolical  attitude  adopted 
toward  all  freshmen  and  other  lowly 
mast-head  aspirants.  However.  Mark¬ 
ham's  term  of  editorship  produced  one 
,<f  the  most  intelligent  and  stimulating 
college  newspapers  that  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  has  had  occasion  to  witness,  and 
the  students  have  only  to  hope  that 
Branscomb  will  toss  aside  a  few  of  the 
usual  trivialities  and  strive  toward  the 
same  goal.  The  Archive,  which  this 
month  is  traveling  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Time,  has  been  ably  edited  this  year 
by  Snovvie  Ethridge.  Throwing  aside 
all  personal  prejudices,  the  staff  of 
Time,  alias  Archive,  considers  Snowie 
the  Queen  of  the  Row  .  .  .  that  is,  when 
she's  around.  Last,  but  not  least  of  the 
big  stick  wielders  on  the  Row,  is  Editor 
Helen  Wade  of  the  Duke  yearbook. 
Helen's  babv,  the  1945  Chanticleer, 


emerged  last  month  as  one  of  the  best 
books  in  Duke  history. 

Everybody  in  the  Act 

However,  these  are  the  people  that 
the  students  are  already  familiar  with. 
Other  occupants  of  the  Row  are  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  various  titles  of  associate 
editors,  coed  editors,  business  managers, 
photographers,  or  merely  the  exalted 
designation  of  staff  member.  These  are 
the  little  people  behind  the  publication 
scene  who  carry  out  the  big  ideas  of 
the  editors  and  are  responsible  for  much 
of  what  the  reader  sees  finally  in  print. 
The  men  on  the  Chronicle  staff  may  say 
that  women  are  a  hindrance  and  a 
bother,  but  just  ask  Coed  Editor  Nancy 
Lee  how  she  was  greeted  when  she  re¬ 
turned  after  exams.  In  fact,  ask  any 
publication  head  about  the  status  of 
women  in  the  Row  now. 

Business  Side 

The  business  managers  of  the  various 
publications  comprise  the  next  group  of 
unheralded  and  little-recognized  work¬ 
ers  on  the  Row.  These  men  are  not 
merely  responsible  for  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  which  appear  in  their  publica¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  the  ones  who  arrange 
for  circulation,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  they  procure  the  money  which  the 
publication  needs  to  become  bigger, 
fuller,  and  more  readable.  Bill  Eaton 


has  carried  the  burden  of  Business 
Manager  of  the  Archive  for  quite  some 
time  now,  and  with  the  help  of  his  staff, 
he  has  doubled  the  receipts  over  previ¬ 
ous  years,  enabling  the  magazine  to 
become  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and 
best-liked  publications  on  the  campus. 
Bob  Malcolm,  who  replaced  Joe  Waters 
as  Business  Manager  of  the  Chanticleer, 
is  the  strong,  silent  man  of  the  Row. 
Although  Malcolm  may  not  have  too 
much  to  say,  his  excellent  work  on  both 
the  Handbook  and  the  Chanticleer  speaks 
for  him.  Malcolm  has  recently  relin¬ 
quished  his  position  to  R.O.T.C.  Jim  i 
Proctor.  The  business  staff  of  the 
Chronicle  is  headed  by  amiable  Bob 
Atkins,  who  is  also  prexy  of  his  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  active  in  many  other  cam-  , 
pus  organizations.  Atkins  took  over 
the  position  of  Business  Manager  in  | 
early  December  on  the  graduation  of 
Raymond  Smith,  and  will  continue  in 
this  position  until  his  graduation  next 
year. 

Off  the  Row 

Two  other  publications  which  are  not 
represented  on  the  Row  but  which  de¬ 
serve  mention  in  Press  this  month  are 
the  Dolphin  and  the  DukEngineer.  The 
Dolphin,  which  started  as  a  mimeo-  : 
graphed  journal,  is  now  the  R.O.T.C.  i 
magazine,  “the  official  scuttlebutt.”  Bill 
Farren  and  Bob  Lent.  Editor  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  respectively,  have  worked  j 
steadily  throughout  the  year  to  make  ' 
this  magazine  a  true  representative  of  ^ 
the  Navy  personnel. 


Eaton 

They  get  the  ads  .  .  .  they  handle  the  money 


Atkins 


Malcolm 
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1  Literary  j 

%  Fellowships ^ 

for  1946 


Born.  To  Duke  Medical  Student 
Bill  Lambeth  and  Julie  Jeanette,  for¬ 
mer  East  Campusite  and  member  of 
KD,  a  boy,  named  Bill,  called  Buster. 
Said  the  doctor,  “He’s  the  longest  baby 
I’ve  ever  seen.”  Mrs.  Lambeth  wanted 
to  tie  blue  ribbons  in  the  baby’s  hair ; 
settled  for  a  crew  cut  to  please  his 
father. 

Born.  To  Jessie  Crosson  and  Ster¬ 
ling  Nicholson,  a  girl,  named  Laura. 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
Publishers  since  1839,  am 
nounce  three  Fellowships  ex- 
clusively  for  College  Students 
and  Faculty  Members. 

The  Intercollegiate  Litera - 
ry  Fellowship  of  $1500  will 
be  awarded  to  the  under¬ 
graduate  in  an  American 
college  or  university  who 
submits  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  project  for  a  novel,  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  during 
the  year  in  which  the  novel 
is  to  be  completed. 


Born.  To  Miggv  Gott,  former  Pi 
Phi  Duchess,  and  Ensign  Paul  Puckett, 
a  girl.  The  Ensign  was  overseas  at 
time  of  baby’s  birth,  has  not  yet  seen 
his  child. 

Born.  To  the  East  Campus  brown 
dog,  a  litter  of  healthy,  ambitious  pup¬ 
pies.  Birthplace  was  near  the  Woman’s 
Pan-Hel  House. 

Born.  To  the  East  Campus  black 
and  white  cat,  a  family  of  kittens. 
Adopted  parents,  the  Brown  House 
girls. 

Engaged.  Former  Bassett  House 
Prexy  Marge  Knowles,  AD  Pi.  to  ex- 
Duke  BMOC  Engineer,  now  in  the 
Navy,  Ed  Johnson. 


The  Graduate  Book  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  $1500  has  been  established 
to  encourage  the  writing  of  non' 
fiction  of  general  appeal  by  gradu' 
ate  students.  The  fellowship  will 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  project 
and  sample  chapters. 

The  Faculty  Book  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  $2000  will  be  awarded  to 
a  faculty  member  to  facilitate  the 
writing  of  a  book  of  non-fiction.  A 
completed  manuscript  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  time  of  application. 

For  full  details  and  applications 
blanks  regarding  these  Fellowships, 
established  exclusively  for 
College  Students  and  Facul¬ 
ties,  write  to  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  432  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York.  The 
closing  date  for  the  submission  of 
projects  is  April  1,  1946. 


Engaged.  Alumna  Theta  Ehie  Lewis 
to  Alumnus  Beta  Foster  Ingalls;  he  is 
in  Air  Corps,  stationed,  at  last  reports, 
in  Cairo,  Egypt;  she  is  working  for 
the  government  in  Washington. 

Married.  Connie  Campbell,  former 
FAC  Prexv  and  KD,  to  Marine  Bill 
Campbell  (no  relation),  after  pin-up  at 
Duke. 

Married.  Attractive,  English-born, 
T ri  Delt  Dreama  Bottoms  to  Starnes 
Walker. 

Married.  Ex-Pan-He!  Prexy  Jesse 
(Bill)  Gordon  to  Brent  Wright. 

Expecting.  Alumna  Pi  Phi  Beauty 
Queen  Lib  Deaton.  Husband.  Marine 
Lieutenant  Charles  Steele,  former  Duke- 
ster,  now  overseas,  recently  wounded. 

Expecting.  Ann  Fountain,  also 
Alumna  Beauty  Queen.  ADPi.  Hus¬ 
band.  Charles  Willets.  overseas. 


We  offer  a  Complete 
Banking  Service 


depositors 

NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Member:  Federal  Reserve 
Deposite  Insurance  Corporation 


For  Graduation 
Gifts 


327  W.  Main  Street 
Phone  N-4521 
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BOOKS 


The  Seasons  in  320  Pages 

The  Story  of  a  Year.  Chanticleer — 

edited  by  Helen  Wade — Edwards  and 

Broughton  ($5.00). 

The  casual  visitor  to  the  Chanticleer 
office  would  more  than  likely  find  a 
complete  state  of  confusion:  and  he 
would  marvel  that  out  of  this  chaos 
could  come  this  pictured  story  of  a  year. 
In  the  first  office  on  Publications  Row. 
he  would  find  a  great  change  from  the 
staff  of  even  three  years  ago:  for  al¬ 
most  completely  it  is  composed  of 
women.  And  in  spite  of  all  feminine 
efforts,  the  office  remains  in  its  tradi¬ 
tional  state  of  upheaval  and  still  the 
center  of  bull  sessions.  Especially  so, 
since  it  is  highly  convenient  to  the 
"chow  hall"  and  handy  for  all  those 
who  are  waiting  in  line  to  wander  in 
and  look  over  the  many  pictures  that 
scatter  the  editor’s  desk. 

Telephone  calls  and  photographers 
looking  for  film,  paper,  flash  bulbs  and 
other  unobtainables  provide  a  constant 
distraction :  but  through  it  all,  Editor 
Wade  and  staff  remain  amazingly  cheer¬ 
ful — and  somehow  get  their  work  done. 
Of  course  there  are  the  moments  when 
Wade  falls  over  a  pulled-out  bottom 
drawer  in  her  desk  in  a  rush  for  the 
phone ;  and  there  is  that  one  pencil  for 
six  staff  members.  And  the  Thursdays 
when  the  Chronicle  commandeers  every 
typewriter  on  the  Row,  to  leave  the 
other  offices  helpless.  From  such  a 
madhouse  comes  the  1945  Chanticleer. 

The  Work,  the  Worry 

In  its  320  pages  has  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  life  of  Duke  University — 
its  students,  its  organizations  and  its 
activities.  It  is  the  result  of  more  than 
a  year  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  ed¬ 
itor  and  business  manager.  Even  be¬ 
fore  work  on  one  book  is  finished,  the 
next  is  begun.  Contracts  are  signed  for 
engraving  and  printing;  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  is  secured  before 
spring  has  passed.  Publishing  a  year¬ 
book  is  a  far-flung  enterprise  .  .  .  this 
year  it  meant  that  covers  were  to  come 
from  Tennessee,  the  engraving  to  be 
done  in  Chicago,  and  the  printing  in 
Raleigh.  So,  besides  the  yearbook  work 
that  most  people  think  of  as  involving 
the  taking  of  pictures,  gathering  of  in¬ 
formation.  and  covering  student  life, 
there  is  the  additional  paper  work  of 
keeping  in  contact  with  these  firms. 

For  every  picture  that  is  ordered, 
there  is  a  system  of  numbering  and 
checking,  so  that  they  shall  be  distinct 
when  they  go  through  the  Jahn  &  Ollier 
plant  in  Chicago  along  with  thousands 


of  others  from  other  yearbooks,  firms, 
and  advertising  companies.  For  the 
1945  Chanticleer,  over  seven  hundred 
sheets  of  film  were  used.  From  these 
seven  hundred  pictures  were  picked 
those  that  would  show  this  year  at 
Duke.  Besides  these  pictures,  there  are 
approximately  twenty-five  hundred  in¬ 
dividual  portraits  and  the  ten  beauty 
queens,  which  represent  professional 
work. 

Few.  except  those  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  work  on  the  yearbook  or  the 
toilers  on  Publications  Row,  realize  the 
amount  of  hours  required  to  publish 


Editor  Wade 
Hers  was  a  job  zvcll  done 

the  Chanticleer.  The  work  begins 
Freshman  Week  with  the  taking  of 
freshman  and  transfer  pictures  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  every  day  until  a  week 
or  so  before  the  book  appears.  The 
total  layouts  for  the  three-hundred  odd 
pages  of  the  book  must  be  drawn  twice 
.  .  .  one  for  the  editor  to  keep  and  the 
other  to  go  to  the  engraver  for  a  budget 
estimate  and  later  to  the  printer  so  that 
he  may  know  by  the  engraving  number 
assigned  to  each  picture  where  the 
many  pictures  should  be  placed. 

Greatest  trial  and  tribulation  of  the 
Editor  and  Business  Manager  has  been 
the  shortage  of  photographic  materials 
that  has  been  felt  all  over  the  country 
.  .  .  and  equipment  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed.  Organizations  that  sat  for  pic¬ 
tures  two  and  three  times  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  film  and  camera  were 


unreliable.  Favorite  bellow  of  a  pho¬ 
tographer  on  the  staff  was:  "Who’s 
been  using  the  camera  for  a  football  1” 
The  presence  of  only  one  grade  of 
paper  to  print  all  types  of  negatives 
was  another  cause  for  profanity  in  the 
darkroom.  Amazing  it  was  then,  that 
the  '45  book  should  have  far  more  stu¬ 
dent  life  pages  than  its  predecessor  .  .  . 
a  total  of  eighteen  full  pages  .  .  .  and 
that,  in  all,  it  emerged  with  thirty-five 
more  pages  than  the  ’44  book. 

A  Better  Book 

The  Chanticleer’s  primary  appeal,  of 
course,  is  to  the  individual  student  who 
looks  for  his  picture  in  class  sections 
and  organizations,  and  to  see  if  his 
name  has  been  spelled  correctly.  It 
may  not  be  until  he  looks  back  over  his 
books  when  he  graduates  that  he  will 
read  the  dedication  and  notice  the  small 
touches  of  art  work  or  the  theme  .  .  . 
for  every  yearbook  that  is  published  has 
a  theme.  The  seasonal  theme  used  in 
the  1945  Chanticleer  is  perhaps  more 
obvious  than  many  because  of  the 
change  in  color  of  the  ink  with  each 
season.  This  sepia  for  fall,  blue  for 
winter,  and  green  for  spring  is  a  usage 
of  color  that  has  never  been  presented 
before  in  the  Chanticleer,  although 
three  and  four  colors  have  previously 
been  used  in  single  drawings.  This 
theme  succeeds  in  its  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  more  informal  book— a  neces¬ 
sary  expedient  because  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  lack  of  fine  craftsmanship  and 
materials  during  the  war — but  one  not 
lacking-  in  the  dignity  necessary  to  a 
book  representing  a  university. 

The  cover  was  first  sketched  from 
ideas  given  by  the  editor,  and  the  die 
was  then  made  from  a  photograph  of 
the  Chapel  doors.  The  thinness  of  the 
book  itself  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of 
pages — for  there  are  only  twelve  less 
than  those  in  the  1943  book — but  to  the 
use  of  thinner  paper.  The  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  has  specified  that  only 
70-pound  paper  be  used  in  yearbooks, 
and  the  ordinary  weight  of  Chanticleer 
paper  is  100-pound. 

Accomplishment  of  the  editorial  staff 
was  the  usage  of  student  art  work  in 
the  cartoons  used  in  the  student  life 
sections.  Never  before  has  the  staff 
done  any  of  this  work,  its  having  been 
produced  by  professional  artists  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  New  also  are  the  separate  pages 
for  nurses,  with  their  student  life,  the 
Senior  N.R.O.T.C.,  and  the  Senior 
V-12. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  long 
after  all  who  are  now  at  Duke  will 
have  gone.  It  is  one  of  the  better  books 
that  has  come  out  of  the  campus  in  the 
past  three  years  and  may  gain  again 
for  the  Chanticleer  the  All-American 
rating. 
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ALPHA  KAPPA 


“An  ounce  of  pollishs  is  worth 
a  pound  of  grease.” 
Founded — February,  1940 
Duke  University 


Jim  Proctor . 

Charlie  Sydnor . 

Vahe  Simidian . 

George  Hoffmeister 
Mark  Nickerson... 

Dick  Stein . 

Bill  Higginbottom  . . 

Sam  Ambrose . 

Jay  Syvartzbaugh  . . . 

John  Imhoff . 

Bill  Farren . 

Bob  DeMott . 

Walter  Scott . 

Bill  Davidson . 


With  the  month  of  May  come  flowers,  young  love,  graduation,  and  Alpha 
Kappa  tapping.  It’s  May  again.  The  flowers  are  blooming.  Young  love  is 
booming.  Graduation  is  just  around  the  corner  and  Alpha  Kappa  has  once 
again  chosen  its  list  of  honored.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  select  all  the  best 
qualified  for  Alpha  Kappa  ;  if  you  think  you  should  appear  here,  but  do  not, 
you  are  hereby  authorized  to  apply  for  membership. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

. Admiral . 

. Vice-Admiral . 

. Rear  Admiral . 

. Commodore . 

. Captain . 

. Commander . 

. Lieutenant  Commander.  . . . 

......  Lieutenant . 

. Lieutenant  (j.g. ) . 

. Ensign . 

. Chief  Petty  Officer . 

. Petty  Officer  First  Class.  . 

. Petty  Officer  Second  Class 

. Petty  Officer  Third  Class.. 


. Commanding 

. Executive  Officer 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 

. Chief  Chaplain 

...Gunnery  and  Ordnance 

. Attached  to  WAVES 

. Supply  Corps 

. Medical  Corps 

. Navigation 

. . Engineering 

. Athletics 

. ..Photography 

. Fireman 

. Yeoman 


B.  J.  Bledsoe . 

Peggy  Klotz . 

Liz  Prather . 

Merthel  Greenweli. 

Janice  Bell . 

Betty  Pi$&j . . 

Yvonne  Stewart.  . . 

Althea  Hill . 

R.  K.  Hollmeyer.  . . 


WAVES 

Captain . 

Commander . 

Lieutenant  Commander . 

.Lieutenant . 

.Lieutenant  (j.g.) . 

Ensign . 

Chief  Petty  Officer . 

Petty  Officer  First  Class... 
Petty  Officer  Second  Class 


. Commanding 

. Executive  0 fficer 

Woman's  Medical  Corps 

. Morale 

. . Activities 

. Supply  Corps 

. Choir 

. Chaplain 

i . Fireman 
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